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World Trade Key 
ToPeace: Watson 


In addressing the 31st National | 
Foreign Trade Convention in New 
York on Oct. 9, Thos. J. Watson, 
President : 
of the Inter- 
national Busi- 
ness Machines 
Corp. and 
Chairman of 
the conven- 
tion’s New 
York Com- 
mittee; em - 
phasized the 
importance of 
foreign trade 
in connection 
with the re- 
building of 
the world and 
in the _ estab- 
lishment of an 
enduring 
peace. He also 
pointed to the 
need of replacing in popularity 
the ‘word * ‘revenge’ by the word 
‘Sustice,” ‘since, he said, “in de- 


Thomas J. Watson 


veloping peace we will not think 


in. terms of revenge.” 
“T still believe,” 
Stated, * 
‘manent basis must come through 
world trade on a basis fair to all 
countries, so that the small coun- 
tries will have exactly the same 
opportunity, the same access to 
the raw materials of the world as 
the large countries. 
“If we can do that,” continued 
’ Mr. Watson, “I am sure that with 
(Continued on page 1584) 


Mr. Watson 





Ohio Securities Section on page 
1586; Wisconsin on page 1584. 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 1608. 








Interstate 


‘that world peace on a per- | 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
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Our Maritime Future | 


By ADMIRAL EMORY 8S. LAND* 


Chairman, U. S; Maritime Commission, 
War Shipping Administrator 


Contending That The United States Now Possesses All: 


The Elements, Necessary To 


Restore Its Eminence As A 


Maritime Nation, Admiral Land Urges. American Ship- 


| pers To Make Greater Use | 


Of Our Merchant Marine. 


He Points Out That Our Maritime Industries Will Not 
Only Provide Five Million Post-War Jobs, But Will Be A 


Powerful Factor In National 


Defense And-In Expanding 


Our Foreign Trade And Restoring Closer Trade Relation- 
ships Throughout The World. He-Defends The Ship 


panies who» 

are operating | 

our war- time | 

Merchant Ma- | 

rine. Today 

we -_ consider 
the prospects | 

for our for- 
eign trade 

after the war. 

- In a few days, 
‘Merchant wae 
rine Confer- 
- ence, we shall 
discuss the 

methods by 

which our 

merchant fleet 

can be adapted 

to its peace- 

ee ee time role. 

This is a significant period in 
our maritime history. On Victory 
Fleet Day the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration was happy to call to 


Admiral | 





*An address may by 
Land before the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia, New York City, Oct. 9, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1588) 
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Subsidy Policy And Other Provisions Of The Merchant 
| Marine Act Of 1936, And Favors A Strong American 
Marine Insurance Market. 

A few days ago the nation observed. Victory Fleet.Day by pay- | 





~ Unity In Foreign 


Trade Policy 


By oremga P. THOMAS* 
Chairman and President, National Foreign Trade Council 


| After Stating That Our Leadership In The Reconstruc- 
tion Era Must Be Based On Unity Of Foreign Trade 
Policy Mr. Thomas Outlines Tasks Ahead To Insure 
International Peace And Cooperation And Expansion Of 
Our Foreign Trade Essential To The Solution Of Our 
Post-War Employment Problem. These Include (1) Re- 


newal Of Reciprocal Trade 


Pacts, (2) Removal Of Un- 


certainties In Webb-Pomerene Act, (3) Resumption Of 
Normal Trade Channels Theeseh Discontinuance send 
Lend-Lease And Government Restrictions, (4) Recon 


struction Of Goevernment’s 


Foreign Trade Prommotiotaidl 


Activities, And (5) Creation Of A United Nations’ Unity 
For An Orderly World Economy. 


I am happy to join in the warm welcome the Chairman has ex- 
ing a well- deserved tribute to the American-flag steamship com~ tended to the 1, 1,500 and more delegates present, representing the jfor- 





A Look At Aircraft Investments 


By THOMAS A. BOAL 
Suffens, Beal & Associates, Los Angeles 


The cautious investor who wants to investigate the status of 


any one of the major “airframe” 


manufacturers rams his head into 


a wall trying to secure information. Strict and necessary censorship 


has cut off.a 
-complete. pic- 
“ture of ‘these 
eompanies 
since 1942, for 
mere financial 
reports do not 
reflect the 
true story of 
this industry. 
Following 
the end of 
World War I, 
automobile 
shares rose io 
high levels in 
a very short 
period. The 


| possibility 


that aircraft 
shares would 
parallel this 
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Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co. 


International 
Detrola Corp. 


U. S. Truck Lines 
Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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rise. has been discussed repeatedly, 
Wallit be so? 

This article is. designed to set 
the reader going on the right 
track, to produce for you a story 
easier to understand and of some 
benefit when you think of aircraft 
shares as an investment. 

Because no other semi-consumer 
and consumer product is as com- 
plicated as aircraft, it is felt wise 
to outline first some basic defini- 
tions and then to present some of 
the lesser known peculiarities of 
the industry to supplement the 
regular reference data. 

All but two major aircraft com- 
panies build only about 50% of 
the “weight empty” of a fully 

(Continued on page 1598) 
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\HART SMITH & CO. | 


7 Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-09 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


|\f|\New York Montreal 





Toronto ; 


° ; eign trade in- 

| terests of the 
nation. We 
include in this 
welcome the 
large delega- 
tion of 80 
Government 
officials, to 
whom we are 
indebted: for 
their annual 
participation — 
in the pro- — 
ceedings, and. 
for their help- — 
ful coopera- 
tion through- 
out the years. 
We welcome 
also the rep- 
resentatives of 
other countries, whose attend- 


*Address before 31st National Foreign 
Trade Convention, New York Oct. 9, 1944 


(Continued on page 1595) 
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Post War Prospects 





Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. 





Common 


Memorandum on request 
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Stock Market In The Immediate 
Post-War Period 


By CHARLES J. COLLINS* 
Chairman, Investment Counsel, Inc., Detroit 


President, 


Investment Letters, 


Inc., Detroit 


Assuming A Post-War National Income, Of $110 Billions, 
Mr. Collins States That The Stock Market Still Should 
Have A Temporary Period When Caution And The Main- 
tenance Of Substantial Buying Reserves Rather Than A 
Bullish Attitude Should Be In Order. However, Even 
Admitting A “Hiatus” Immediately Following The War, 
He Contends That There Are Forces Which, Under 
Favorable Conditions, Can Create A Background For 
Holding Sound Common Stocks. 


The last time I had the pleasure of addressing a New York group 
on the subject of the stock market, I was interested, the next morning, 


to find 
the “Times” 
reported me) 
as being Bull- | 


ish; the ePrib. | | 
as be-| 
ing bearish. | 
The time al-| 
lotted to me) 
today does not. 


une,” 


permit an. at- 
tempt at any 
such satisfac- 
tory result so 


my cards face 
up by saying 
that my pres- 
' ent bias with 
respect to the 
market is con- 
servative. 

As you perhaps know, if any 
intelligent foreigner is asked what 
is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the American people compared 
with other peoples, he will say 
that it is optimism. At the present 
time we are enjoying a wave of 


Charles J. Collins 


optimism as to the post-war): 
future. I believe this was set off |, 
by a very capable study developed |. 


in Washington by Mr. S. Morris 
Livingston for the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Mr. Livingston endeavored to take 
some early post-war year, say, one 
or two years after the war had 
ended, and then to see what would 
be our national income if our then 
available labor force was fully 
employed. He made it clear that 
this was not a forecast as to what 
we actually would do in this V1 or 


*An address by Mr. Collins be- 
fore the Association of Customers’ 


| Brokers, in the Governors’ Room 


of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, New 
York City, Oct. 10, 1944. 
(Continued on page 1592) 
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D. Jester To Manage 
Warner Phila. Office 


J. Arthur. Warner 
nounce the appointment of David 
Jester, Jr., 
Philadelphia office, 
1528 Walnut. Street. 


located at 
Mr. Jester 


has been associated with the fi-- 
nancial business in Philadelphia | 
for many years. Announcement is | 
also being made of the appoint- | 
ment of George Brest and E. Mar- | 
shall Kinsey as district sales man- 


agers. 


Maintaining principal offices. in | 
New York, Boston and Philade}l- | 
phia, and other offices in 11 cities, 
including Wilkes-Barre, Strouds- | 
burg and Sunbury in Pennsylva- | 
nia, J. Arthur Warner & Co. con- | 
ducts a general business in in- | 


vestment securities. 





The Industrial Life | 
Of Post-War America 


By WILLIAM M. JEFFERS* 
President, Unien Pacific Railroad Company 


Emphasizing That Stability Must Be Made The F ounda- 


tion Of Any Post - War Plan, Mr. Jeffers Points To 


Recent Developments Which Promote Instability, To Wit: 


I shall put all | 


Decisions Of The Supreme Court Ov 


erturning 
And Rules Long Considered The Settled Lew OF The 
Land; The Federal Government.Largess Which Puts A. 


Premium On. Indolence; The Work Of The: Political 


Action Committee Which 


To Destroy Union 


Labor; And The Recent Anti-Trust Suits Instituted By 


Diesertment Of Justice. © 


Holds That If -Constitution 


Were Applied Federal Paternalism Would Disappear. 


The opportunity to address.a body. of men of the caliber of the | 


&- Co.. an=| 


as manager of their | 


| 
| 
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pamerican Bedkers Association is a privilege I value highly. American | 


ways been, by 
and large, 
thinking men, 
realists, con- 
servatives, 
perhaps at 
times a little 
too conserva- 
tive—but fun- 
damentally 
men of, char- 
acter and sta- 
bility. And I 
Want to make 
that word sta- 
bilty, the key- 
note of my 
remarks on 
this occasion. 
I have no 


W. M. Jeffers 


?- bankers, as a@ 
class, have al- | desire to preach, no will to ponti-.| 


| 





ficate, but rather to present some | 
statements of fact, some of opin- | 
ion; and to say some things which 
I. think need be said and which 


deserve emphasis and reiteration. | 


First and foremost, I feel that 
there exists an urgent need for 
serious thinking, straight think- 
ing, and plain speaking. 

Today throughout the country, 
post-war planning is having a run 
like a popular song. The singers 
are sometimes on key, many times 
off. Stability must be made the 


*An address by Mr. Jeffers at 
the Second War Service Meeting 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1590) 
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What Is The Market Outlook Now? 


By RAGNAR D. NAESS* 
Naess & Cummings, Investment Counselors, New York 


Investment Counselor Predicts A Very Sharp Contraction Of Corporate 
Profits Immediately After Germany’s Defeat In Industries Which Are 
Unable To Offset War By Civilian Production, But Predicts That Stock 
Market Will Not Advance Or Decline Seriously From Present Level. 
Considers That War With Japan Will Continue Two Years, Thus Per- 
mitting Gradual Reconversion And Making Possible Substantial Improve- 
ment In Earnings And Dividends. Holds Longer Term Market Trend Will 
Be Upward. 


factors—(1) the timing of war developments, (2) a large post-war 
demand for® 
many civilian 
products, and 
(3) corporate 
taxes. All 





changes that are bound to intro- 
duce new factors in the stock 
market. ~The character and the 
length of the war with Japan after 
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The stock market will continue to be dominated by three major, 





other factors 














Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Informed Public Key To Success 
Of World Agreements: Burgess 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* 


Pointing Out That Three Banking Groups Have Been Studying Re- 
sults of Bretton Woods Conference, Noted Banker Observes That Un- 
satisfactory Record Of United States In Foreign Relations Was Due To 
Secrecy Surrounding Preliminary And Final Decisions Reached By Na- 
tion’s Representatives. Says Any Plans Adepted In Field Of Interna- 
tional Monetary Stability Must Be Consistent With Firm Preserva- 
tien Of American Dollar And Also Envisage A Program For Great Britain 
And Pound Sterling. Warns Against Repeating Policy Of Last War 
When “We Flooded World With Our Own Money” And Then Precipitately 


Stopped. 


This occasion gives me an opportunity to say a few words in re- 
sponse to inquiries with respect to the Bretton Woods Conference 
and its larger®— 

implications. | The committee of the American 


' must be made in New York funds. 








Ragnar Naess 


having a bear- 
ing on the 
trend of the 
market in the 
last analysis 
are related to 
and depend 
upon these. 
The ending 
of the war in 
Europe is the 
immediate 
event which 
will bring eco- 
nomic, polit- 
ical and social 





Germany’s defeat will bring a new 
set of circumstances that will have 
to be considered in appraising the 
trend of the market. Throughout 
these two phases of economic de- 
velopments, both dominated by 
war, the prospects of a large post- 
war deferred demand for civilian 
goods and anticipated reductions 
in corporate taxes will continue 


*An address made by Mr. Naess 
before the Association of Custo- 
mers’ Brokers in the Governors’ 
Room of the New York Steck Ex- 
change, Oct. 10, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1603) 





Reveals Plan Of Federal 
Control Over Foreign Trade 


William La Varre, Former Official Of The Department Of Commerce, 
And Director Of The American Foreign Service Council, Tells Export 
Managers Club Of Present Administration’s Plan To Create A Govern- 


The subject is| Bankers Association, a joint com- 
mittee of the National Foreign 
Trade Council and the Bankers 
| Association for foreign trade, and 
'a committee of the New York 
State Bankers Association—all of 
these are devoting a substantial 
amount of time and energy to the 
question and are discussing it with 
Government officials and others 
who may have special informa- 


*An address made by Mr. Bur- 
gess before the National Foreign 


Trade Council, New York, N. Y., 
on Oct. 11, 1944. Mr. Burgess is 
President of American Bankers 
Association and Vice-Chairman of 


National City Bank of New York 
(Continued on page 1604) 


a highly tech- | 
nical one, and | 

men 
with reason) 
have looked | 
to the bank-| 


ers for an ex-| 


pression of 

. pinion. At 

least three 

banking 

groups have 

been studying 

the Bretton 

Woods propo- 

sals in their 

earlier forms 
W. R. Burgess and especially 
since they) 

took definite shape in late July. 








A Dangerous Safeguard 


By HENRY NORTH 
The spearheading by the Securities and Exchange Commission 


former official 
of the United 


ment of Com- 
merce, 
now the Di- 
rector of the 
American 
Foreign Serv- 
ice Council, 
Washing- 
ton, D. C. an- 
nounced. that 
a plan exists 
whereby __ the 
present ad- 
ministration is 
to create a 
corporation, 
which shall be 
a United 
States agency 


StatesDepart- | 
but . 


ment Foreign Trade Monopoly. 


‘Speaking before a Luncheon session of the Export Managers 
Club in New York City on September 12, Mr. William La Varre, 7a 





“and shall issue a monopoly “die 
rective’’ over all the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. He 
also mentioned three “agreements” 
which have been made with the 
British Government by officials 
sent from Washington to London 
to bar American goods from In- 
dia, Afriea, ete., and to control 
commercial travelers and news 
censorship. In making these state- 
ments, Mr. La Varre remarked: 

I want now to go into two 
statements which are being pre- 
sented to Congress tomorrow — 


‘and I think probably we shall 


William La Varre 


have some details on them. There 
have been three agreements made 
of which the American people 
have no knowledge. I am quite 
(Continued on page 1599) 
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*Northrop Aircraft 
Rohr Aircraft 


Bought — Seld 
*Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. . 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. 3 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 




















Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Haloid Corp. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 
Bought—Sold 


Est. 1926 ss 
= 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n. 
170 prenseay COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











Haytian Corp. 
Punta Alegre 
Merchants Distilling 
Tybor Stores 


DUNNE & CO. 


Uembers New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 























of a movement to pretect the public’s billions by education against 
the wiles of securities swindlers is deserving of the closest scrutiny. 

On Oct. 3, 1944, when the conference to implement that purpose 
met at Philadelphia, in the headquarters of the Commission, many 
reasons were assigned by the conferees dealing with the program: 





ha®.- 





(a) for its need, and (b) for the 
designation of the body or bodies 
to which the task properly be- 
longed. 

Here are some of those reasons: 

1. A recurrence of conditions in 
the securities field during the last 
post-war reconstruction period is 
undesirable. 

2. The conferees are special 
pleaders. 

3. The task of public education 





Before examining these reasons 
let us settle on the proposition 
that education is fine and desir- 
able. ‘The task which a man per- 
forms with knowledge he usually 
does well. 

The attempted comparison of 
post-war conditions in the se- 
curities business last time. and 

(Continued on page 1605) 


: 
properly falls into other spheres 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
¥ 1942 - 3.65 


Approximate selling price — 30 
Circular on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 























Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Third quarter analysis 
available on request 


CE, Unterberg & Co. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WARD & C0. 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aetna Life 

Aetna Standard Eng. 
Auto Car 

Bendix Home Appl. 
Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds. 
British Gaumont 

Continental Casualty 

Deep Rock Oil 

Eagle Fire Ins. 

Electrolux* 

Emerson Radio 

Great American Industries * 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
Liberty Aircraft New 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 

Moxie 

Nu-Enamel 

Purolator 

Riley Stoker*. 

Scovill Mfg.* : 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph. Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


INDUSTRIALS 


“Aspinook Corp... 
haven. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 

Auto Car 

Axten-Fisher. “‘B” 

Bird & Son* 

Breckway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Cons. Cement. “‘A’’* 

Consolidated Textile 

Crowell Collier P. Com. 

Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & Welding 

7 

& B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 

Soadaearted Brownhoist Pfd. Pri Com. 


Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
Merrimac Mills 


Talon 

Textron Pfd. & Wrnts. 

Tokheim Oi] Tank & Pump 
United Drili “A” & “B” . 


United e 
Vicama Sugar 6s 


: Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 


Mid-Continent pe 
National Airlines | 


UTILITIES 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. . 
American Utilities Service Pid. 
Birmingham Gas 3 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

lilinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.*« 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% &7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 

pos Lt. & Pwr. 

Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Southwest .Pub.: Serv. 


- — a i ee —— — 
—_——— 


--Du Mont Lab. “A” * 
General Instrument * 
International menreha 

navox 
_Majestic Radio a Tel.* 
‘Pp. R. Mallory 


Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


CHICAGO TRACTIONS 


* Circular on. Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1.1988 


Direct wires to Boston & Phila. 
SE ’PHONES 
Hartford 6111 alo 6024 





FASHION 


Makes men’s clothes; 
Park’’, etc. 


problem. 


PARK, 


“Stein Blech’, 
Owns Weber & Heilbroner. 
sells to retailers everywhere. 
Attractive postwar outlook. 


inc. 
“Fashion 
Also 
No reconversion 


All investment dealers should send 
for our detailed report. 


SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


_HAnover 2-0600 


Teletype NY 1-210 





War But Mobilization For 


Finds No Single Approach 


I cannot do so 
without first 
saying that 
while we 
know, and 
Hitler knows, 
we are going 
to win this 
war, the war 
is not. over. 
Only now 
have our ar- 
mies invaded 
the soil of 
Germany, and 
we have not 
yet invaded 
{he homeland 
ef the Japs. 
The roads to 
Berlin and 





Problems Of Dictavetiibs 


By JAMES F. BYRNES* 
Directer of War Mobilization 
After Reviewing Details Of Our War Production, Mr. 
Byrnes States That We Must View Our Task After The 
War Not Simply As A Task of Demobilization From 


Holds That Price, 


Peace. 


Wage And Other Controls Should Continue Until The 
Dangers Of Inflation Are Passed “As Post-War Defla- 
tion Will Ruin All Plans For Post-War Prosperity.” 


To Full Employment And 


Points Out The Post-War Economic Problems That Re- 
quire International Agreements. Urges Cooperation 
With Other Nations Not Only To Put Down Aggression 
But To Raise Living Standards Throughout The World. 


I have been asked to talk about some of the problems of recon- 
version which grow out of our unprecedented production for war. | 
& 








Tokyo remain James F. Byrnes: 
long, hard and bloody. 


It has been America’s produe- 
tion on the home front which has 
made possible and is making pos- 
sible the victories of the United 
Nations on the battlefronts. It 
will be tomorrow’s accomplish- 
ments on the home front which 
will in no small measure deter- 
mine America’s contribution to a 
better world at home and abroad. 

To understand the problems of 
reconvers we must first under- 
stand the gnitude and scope of 
America’s ar production. We 
have not only doubled our na- 
tional income, but we have more 


*An address by Mr. Byrnes be- 
fore the National Press Club in 
Washington, Sept. 27, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1596) 





By HERBERT 


Bretton Woods In Politics? 


M. BRATTER 


While it would be too much to expect that a subject of such far- 
reaching scope as the Bretton Woods program would be kept out of 
party politics indefinitely, an effort has been made to avoid Con- 
gressional discussion of it before Election. The speech of Mr. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich of the Chase National Bank condemning the Bretton 


alternative formula gave rise to 





Woods approach and offering an 


sion 


New Dea 1 
Senator Jo- | 
seph F., Guf- | 
fey, of Penn-| 
sylvania;: cit- 
ing reports 
that Mr. Ald- 
rich would be. 
Gov. Dewey’s 
choice as Sec- 
retary of the 
Treasury, ex- 
coriated the 
Aldrich 


Senate discus-® 
of the' 
subject along | understand that he would go along 
political lines.| with the program. 





speech. He)! 
pinned on it) 
labels of “Wall | 
Street” and, 
“international bankers.” Quick to 
the response was Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (Rep.-Mich.)' who | 
indicated that now he, too, has 
doubts about the wisdom of the 
Bretton Woods plan. This must be 
somewhat disturbing to advocates 
of the Administration’s plan, for 
in April, when the completed 
draft of the United Nations mon- 
etary stabilization plan was dis- 


.closed by Secretary Morgenthau | 
to a group of Senators, Mr. Van- 


Herbert M. Bratter 








denberg. gave the Secretary to 


The pertinent ‘portions of the 
‘Guffey and Vandenberg speeches 
/ are Biven below: 

Mr. '\Guffey.—A system of inter- 
national finance which is: con- 
trolled by the private banking in- 
terests of Wall Street and their 
connections abroad is not that 
kind of a set-up. 

We. must have a ‘people’s con- 
trol, not a private bankers’ con- 
trol, over the flow of world fi- 
nance. 


It was for this reason that last 
July at Bretton Woods the repre- 
sentatives of 44 governments con- 
ferred and undertook to lay the 
foundations of an economic sta- 
bility in the post-war days. 


These conferences were con- 
ducted on a high technical plane, 
and the United States representa- 
tives: included both Democratic 
and Republican members of the 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of both Houses of the Na- 
tional Congress. 


At the conclusion of these de- 


_ liberations my colleague the se- 


jnior Senator from New York 
(Continued on page 1602) 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Loutrs 1,Mo., 








Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Market 12 - 1234 
Circular sent upon request 
LERNER & CoO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTO: MASS, 








Tel. HUB 1990 








Teletype BS 69 














An Analysis of 


COCA-COLA 
SECURITIES 


The Coca-Cola Company—Atlanta 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New ‘York 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of St. Louis 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los Angeles 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Cincinnati 

Panama Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Republic of Panama 


Copy on Request 


Wn. F. DOWDALL & Co. 


Investment Securities 


319 No. Fourth St., St. Louis (2), Mo. 
GArfield- 5345 Teletype SL 68 


Established 1932 











J. H. Blake Joins 
Glenn Martin Go. 


gaged in Market Research work 
for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has 
joined the 
. Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., 
timore, Md., 
as Director of 
Market Re- 
search for 
non - aeronau- 
tical divisions 
of that com- 
pany, in which 
position he 
will explore 
the commer- 
cial develop- 
ment of prod- 
ucts outside 
the aircraft 
field. 
‘Prior to 
J. Howard Blake joining N. W. 
Ayer, Mr. Blake was with the 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co. in 
Philadelphia, and before that with 
the Administrative and Research 
Corporation, New York. 


Maxwell, Marshall Go. 
Adds Three To Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES; CALIF. —Clar- 
ence F. Anderson, Henry. A. Bou- 
langer, and Howard Daniel Wells 
have become associated with Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., 647 South 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. An- 
derson was formerly with Gross, 
Van Court & Co., O’Melveny- 
Wagenseller & Durst, and was 
Manager of the trading depart- 
ment for Searl-Merrick & Co. Mr. 
Wells was with Nelson Douglass 
& Co: and E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc. 


Harris, Upham & Co. 
To Admit de Gersdorff 


Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading national ex- 





changes, will admit Caspar C. de 
Gersdorff to partnership in their 
firm on October 16th, 


J. Howard Blake, formerly en-'| 


Bal- | 





DALLAS 
eae a cee 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 








Lukens Steel Common | 


Western Light & 
Telephone 


Common 


Memo on Request. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS . 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2' 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 











Sere 





We have a continuing interest in: 


Southern Advance Bag 
& Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., eae 3 
Pennypacker 8200 

Private Phone to N. Y. ag 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Mutual Chemical of:Amsetica | 


Common 


Alan Wood Steel Preferred 
Black-Clawson Common 
De Long Hook & Eye 

John Irving Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


Penington, Colket & Co. 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa 


Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0310 
i Teletype PH 180 


Carret To Represent 
N. Y. Dealers Group On 
Education Committee 


The New York Security Dealers 
Association has appointed Philip 
L. Carret, of Carret, Gammons & 
Co., who is one of the Governors 
of the Association, and also its 
Secretary, to represent the Asso- 
ciation on the national committee 
recently appointed by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to 
carry out the educational program 
intended for the owners of Gov- 
ernment E bonds. ~ 
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"INTERESTING } 2035 Shoe: Com. & Ped. 


SITUATIONS ) 


"Circular on request 


Warp & Co. 


Direct Wires to Boston & Phila. 
Enterprise ‘Phones. _Hartjord $111--Bufjelo 6024 


* Alabama Mills 
* Amer'cin Hardware 
American Export Airlines 


120 Broadway, New York 
Phone: RE:tor 2-8700 
Bell Teletype NY |-1288 
York Security Dealers Association 


Telephone: 





AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


Common and 6% Cum. Conv. Preferred 
BOUGHT — SOLD 


Circular on Request 


HIROSE &TROSTER 
Established 1914 

74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

BOwling Green 9-7400 


Teletype: N¥ 1-375 | 











North American Cement 
“A” Preferred 


Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville R. R. 


VTC 





George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC. 
52 William St., New York 5 
WHitehall 4-3990 


WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


Gupe, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





'L Wall St., 











New York 5, N. ¥.| 
| 


Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1 -955 | 








Successful 
UNLISTED | 
| TRADER-WHOLESALER | 


| Seeks connection with solid | 
firm having good facilities | 
|and desire for $25-$50,000 | 
| yearly producer. 


| Percentage basis; no advances. 
Box No. F 12 


| The Commercial & Financial | 
Chronicle 


25 Spruce Street, N. Y. C. 


Wendell Willkie Dead 


Wendell L. Willkie, unsuccess- 
ful Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1940, died in-New York | 
City, at the Lenox Hill Hospital. 

on Oct. 7, af- 
ter a brief ill- 
ness. He was 
52 years of 
age. While he 
had been un- | 
dergoing'! 
treatment for) 
a throat in-| 
fection, Mr. 
Will k ie’s 
death, it is 
stated, was 
caused by cor- 
onary throm- 
bosis. Mr. 











Willkie’s| 


“death  fol- 

lowed a few 

si _ days after that 

. “of former 

Wendell Willkie incu” AS 

fred E. Smith of New York, who, 

too, had been’ an -unsuccessful 

Presidential candidate—Mr. 

Smith’s death on Oct. 4 having 

been noted in our Oct. 5 issue, 
page 1504. 

Mr. Willkie was born in El- 
wood, Ind., but had lived in New 
York since 1933, said the Associ- 
ated Press, which also stated: 

‘He became General Counsel of 
Commonwealth .& Southern in 
1929 and President of the corpora- 
tion four years later. As head’ of 
the large firm, he became one of 
the first utility men to speak out 
openly against Government regu- 
lation of power. He offered stren- 
uous objection when the Tennes- 


see Valley- Authority -was. set. up |. 


to produce cheap power in the 
territory embraced by the corpo- 
ration he headed. 

There followed a long legal 
battle. which ended when the 
Government purchased one of Mr. 
Willkie’s companies, the Tennes- 
see Electric Co., for $78.000,000— 
$23.000,000 more than TVA orig- 
inally bid. .... 

Mr. Willkie went to Britain 
early in 1941 to observe wartime 


‘Chase Bank Issues 


Simplified Gallable 
Bond Yield Formula 


A new and simple method of 
determining the yield on bonds 
| callable prior to maturity at pre- 
| mium prices, bonds carrying un- 
‘usual coupon rates, and bonds 
| payable at par, has been devel- 
oped by the Bord Department of 
| The Chase. National Bank and is 
being sent gratis to commercial! 
and savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and bond dealers. A 
specimen letter mailed with the 
folder says, in part: 

“In your portfolio or in trust 
investment accounts there may 
be bonds which provide for re- 
_demption prior to maturity at a 
premium. Certain of these bonds 
would show an infinitesimal yield 
if calculated on current prices, 
even though your fixed income 
from ‘premium call’ bonds may be 
at a high interest rate. Usually 
the market on these bonds as 
‘quoted in dollars rather than.on 
‘a yield basis, which necessitates 
‘calculating these yields. The 
\‘premium call’ feature makes it 
| difficult, with any accuracy, to 
| determine yields to the call date. 
Therefore it is desirable to have a 
‘simple method of figuring ap- 
| proximate yields in evaluating 
your investments currently or at 
the time of purchase. 

“One of our officers has de- 
vised a method for making such 
calculations. So far as we know, 
this is not in use elsewhere.” 

The use of the formula is illus- 
trated. in .a.folder., 











conditions “as a private citizen.” 
In the latter part of 1942 Mr. Will- 
kie made a 31.000-mile tour of the 
Middle East, Russia and China as 
a special representative of Presi- 
dent’ Roosevelt, from whom he 
carried letters to Marshall Stalin 
and President Chiang Kai-shek. 
He described his travels in a book, 
“One World.” 

As was the case in. the death 
of Governor Smith, the death of 
Mr. Willkie brought © countless 
mesages of tribute to his mem- 
ory, one from President Roose- 
velt saying: 

“The nation will long remember 
Wendell Willkie as a forthright 
American. Earnest, honest, whole- 
souled, he also had tremendous 
courage. This courage, which was 
his dominating trait, prompted 
-him more than once to stand alone 
and ‘to challenge the wisdom of 
counsels, taken by powerful inter- 
ests within his own party. In this 
hour of grave crisis the country’ 
loses a great citizen through his 
untimely passing.” 

it 





pee BD eet 


production 
capacity. 

e Our war- 
time produc- 
tion is a mod- 
ern miracle, 
and I might 
add, a 100% 
American one. 
Yes, American 
capitalism 





rose to . the 
challenge ot 
the greatest 
war of all 
times, has met 
the military 
demand and, 
through lend- 
lease, an im- 
portant part of 
the civilian 
demands 


Banking Services In 
The Coming Credit Economy | 


By RAYMOND ROGERS* 
Professor of Banking, New York University 
School of Commerce, Finance and Accounts 


Prof. Rogers Contends That “With The Greatest Produc- 
tion Of All Time We Can Look Forward To A Period Of 
Low Interest Rates With Bank Deposits Five Or Six 
Times The- Pre-War Level’? Or About $150 Billion. 
Barring Unsound Fiscal Policy, He Considers Inflation 
As An Impracticability And Holds That Prevention Of 
Deflation Will Be A Problen:. 
Will Face Greater Competition And Will Expand Their 
Installment And Personal Loan Business And Extend 
More Credit To Small Concerns. 


Looking to the future, the two most significant economic factors, 
by far, are our swollen volume of bank deposits and our swollen 
@ 


Raymond Redgers 


of the entire’ Allied 


Predicts That Banks 








world. Industrial production of 
nearly 24% times our large normal 
production conclusively demon-)| 
strates what the American sys-| 
tem can do. The peacetime pro- | 
duction potentialities of this) 
mighty machine stagger the imag- 
ination. Will these potentialities 
be turned into peacetime real- 
ities? And if so, what will be the 
effect on prices, competition, in- 





| terest rates and so on” 
i#fhe answer, to these questions, 


*An address by Prof. Rogers 
before the Banking and Invest- 
ment Group Conference, Con- 
trollers Institute of America An- 
nual Meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, II. on October 3, 
1944. 

(Continued on page 1607) 





Post-War Interest Rates 


By AUBREY G. LANSTON 
The First Boston Corporation 


Investment Banker Holds That In View Of Secretary 
Morgenthau’s And Governor Dewey’s Assertions That 
Interest Rates Must Be Kept Low, And Because Inter- 
est Rates Can Now Be Controlled By Governmental Pol- 
icy, Present Level Of Rates Will Continue, And May 
Even Go Lower, For A Long Period. Asserts That 
Higher Interest Rates Would Be A Threat To -Private 
Banking And That Despite Low Interest Rates, Present 
Bank Earnings ‘‘Are Comfortable.”’ 


; We recently received two worthwhile statements ididicative of the 
attitude of “Government” toward post-war Treasury interest.rates. One 
©- 


Vice-President, 


came from 
Secretary 
Morgenthau in 
a press confer- 
ence of Sep- 
tember 21 
which may be 
said to repre- 
sent the most 
‘“‘official’’ 
statement of. 
its kind on 
the part of the 
incumbent ad- 
ministration. 
Secretary 
Morgenthau 
said in part: 
“Phere is no 





prospect of an 
upturn: in in- 
terest rates 


A. G. Lanston 


for a long time.” 
>. j 3 


Gevernment bonds from falling 
|| as they did after the last war, the 


|| tion than heretofore for the belief 
that higher 








The second was made by Gov- 
ernor Dewey in his San Francisco 
speech on September 21 and, 
therefore, may be said to repre- 
sent the attitude which would 
characterize his administration. 
Governor Dewey said: “So one 
result of this unprecedented Gov- 
ernment debt. which now faces us 
is this: In order to keep down 
taxes and prevent the price of 


Federal Government is going to 
have to keep interest rates stable.” 
Thus we have more substantia- 


interest rates for 
Treasury securities’ are not a po- 
litical question but, to the con- 


| Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


AMERICAN 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


MADE 





Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 


Noranda Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Lid. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 


SS 


Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
| Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 
| Imperial Bank 
_ Provincial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S&t., 
Bell italien. NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 























trary, both major political parties 
(Conimued on page 1604) 


lentricde Weber Whs. & Blak: 
5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 


Central Public Utility 54/gs, 1952 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
5%s, 1951 


Savoy-Plaza 3-6s, 1956 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M. (2.w.7.) 


Quotations and executions. for brokefs, 
dealers and institutions on Pacitic 
Coast. securities, including those 
which also have eastern markets. 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New. York Stock Exchange: 
San Francisco Stock Exchange ~~ 
and other security and commodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York San Francisco 
Les Angeles Honolulu 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Ohio Match 
Uplvacsal —_ 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Henry Trundle V.-P. Of 
G. A. Saxton Co. 


Hénry C. Trundle has been 
elected Vice-President of G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, it is announced. 
Mr. Trundle has been associated 
with the firm for the past seven 
years as manager of the statistical 
department. He is a graduate of 
Wesleyan. University, 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











Public Utility Securities 
Empire District Electric Company 


On September 14th a syndicate headed by First Boston Corp., 
New York, and G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, offered $10,600,000 
Empire District Electric first 34%s due 1969 at 106.92, and 350,000 
shares of common stock at $14.875 per share. At the same time the 
company exchanged the old 6% preferred stock for new 5%, with 
about 6,500 additional shares sold privately. 





These transactions reflected a® 


merger of the company with sev- 
eral smaller utilities, a general 
refunding, and sale of Cities Ser- 
vice Power & Light’s entire in- 
terest to the public. This was part 
of the over-all program of the 
parent holding company whereby 
it expects to dispose of all utilities 
other than those in Ohio, the pro- 
ceeds being used to pay off a bank 





loan (ineurred this year in con- 
nection with the retirement of its 
bonds and preferred stock). 
‘The merged company serves an 
atea in southwestern Missouri, 


| 


some have even feared that, due 
to partial dependence of commer- 
cial business in the area on zine 
operations, there might be some 
exodus of population after the 
war. The price of zinc will, it is 
thought, suffer a sharp decline 
from present subsidized levels, 
making it unprofitable to work 
many of the mines in competition 
with the low-cost eastern reserves. 
However (according to a study by 
Leonard Jarvis of Hayden, Stone 
& Co.) Eagle Picher Lead Co., the 
largest producer in this area, ex- 


sdutheastern Kansas, northeastern | pects to continue its operations, 


Oklahoma and northwestern Ar- 


and on the basis of 75,000 tons 


300,000. While there is consider- | visible reserves of around 1,000,- 
able diversity of farm and indus- | 900 tons, it is estimated that there 


trial operations, the leading in- | Should be about a 14-year supply. 


dustry is the mining of zinc and 
lead in the so-called Tri-State 
District. The following is quoted 
from a special report prepared by 
J. H. Manning & Co.: 

‘“Zine and lead ores have been 
mined in Missouri for almost 100 
years, and the Tri-State District is 
new the largest single zine produc- 
ing area in the United States, and 
has one of the outstanding de- 
veloped zinc and lead deposits in 

world. .. . The mining and 
milling operations employ from 
6,500 to 7,000 wage earners with 
an annual payroll of about $15,- 
000,000. . . . The production of 
zinc and lead concentrates during 
the war period has been at about 
the average level of the pre-war 











period. In order to encourage the 
production of zine, the Govern- 
ment, under a Premium Price 
Plan, has paid subsidies to the 
higher cost producers. ... It ap- 
pears from these data that the 
principal effect of the subsidies 
for zine has been to open up many 
operations of lower grade ores. Al} 
indications lead to the conclusion 
that zinc and lead mining will be 
an important industry for many 
years, although possibly at a grad- 
ually declining rate. There are, 
apparently, substantial reserves) 
and technological developments 
that have been made in recent 
years which permit the economic 
working of some lower grade ore 
ies and the remilling of some 
t piles or tailings.” 

‘Doubt has been expressed in 
other quarters regarding the ade- 
acy of remaining zinc ore re- 





res in the Tri-State area and 


While there seems little ques- 
tion that mining operations will 
decline, the local population is 
largely native American stock 
and it appears likely that most 
unemployed miners will turn to 
coal mining, farming or other lo+ 
cal jobs rather than migrate. 
Chambers of Commerce in the 
larger cities will, it is thought, 
undertake to bring new factories 
into the area and one $5,000,000 
branch plant has already located 
there. 

While approximately one-third 
of Empire’s recent revenues has 
been obtained from the zinc and 
lead mining industry’s electric re- 
quirements, most of the business 
is done at very low rates (7 mills 
and upwards) compared with a 
average of 4.2c. for residential 
service, so that profits have prob- 
ably been a much smaller propor- 
tion of.total net than the revenue 
ratio. Also, excess profits taxes, 
which in the 12 months ended 
May 31 amounted to about $1.43 
a share on the new common stock, 
furnish a “buffer” against the 
anticipated post-war reduction in 
gross. 

The pro-forma earnings state- 
ment in the prospectus showed 
earnings for the merged company 
equivalent to $1.56 a share for the 
12 months ended May 31; $1.52 in 
the calendar year 1943; $1.58 in 
1942, $1.51 in 1941, $1.25 in 1940. 
and $1.34 in 1939. These figures 
were based on application of pres- 
ent high tax rates; if the rates in 
effect in 1939 has been applied, it 
is estimated that earnings for that 
year would have approximated 


! 


| 
| 





| Midland Utilities 6s 1938 __ |} 
‘}were lower by about 36% in that 
ii; year, and that the depreciation 


charge in 1939 was substantially 
larger in relation to gross than in 
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Morgenthan Favors Short Term | 


Government Financing 


Holds Treasury Policy Will Permit Ready Return To 
Banks Of Funds To Finance Production After War— 


Gives Post-War Tax Views. 


Defending the policy whereby the Government has financed 
the war mainly by floating securities of short maturities, Secretary 


of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 


to avoid the mistakes of the last war. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


loaded up corporations and’ banks with long-term bonds that later} Market beginning te show 


sold as low as 78 cents on the dollar.: This time corporations that need 
money © 


their 
after the war 
to finance 
production 
can have it at 
once. If there 
is any loss to 
be taken, the 
Government | 
will take it.” 

Advices to 
this effect 
were con- 
tained in a 
special ac- 
count from 
Chicago to 
the New 
York “Times,” 
which further 
reported: 

Mr. Morgen- 
thau said that the Government is 
paying an average interest rate o 
18% on its debt. This, he said, 
represented savings which he es- 
timated at $4,000,000,000 a ‘year, 
compared with the last war. 

Asked if he believed the.war 
debt could be refunded after the 
war at comparable interest rates, 
the Secretary said: 4 

“T do not regard that as an im- 
mediate concern. There is no pros- 
pect of an upturn in interest rates 
for a long time. That will be con- 
trolled by the supply and demand, 
and I believe the large volume of 
savings will hold the rates down.” 


A reporter then asked Mr. Mor- 
genthau if the Government would 
continue the policy of selling 
mostly short-term securities. The 
Secretary replied that he did not 
foresee any change now. 

Mr. Morgenthau expressed the 
belief that holders of war savings 
bonds would not rush to cash them 
in when Germany drops out-of: the 
war. He was less certain about 
what will- happen after both Japan 
and Germany have been defeated. 

“I haven’t thought it through 
that far,” he said. “It will take 
the combined financial wisdom of 
the country to meet the problem 
when we come to it. I do not 
think that the job of selling war 
bonds will be more difficult after 
Germany surrenders.” 2 
With respect to comments by 


Sec. Morgenthau 





$1.82 instead of $1.34. This is de- 
spite the facts that gross revenues 


1944 
10.3% ). 


The management has already 


(14.8% compared’ with 


the new stock at the annual rate 





| rently quoted over-the-counter at 


of $1.12 a share. The stock is cur- 





Mr. Morgenthau on post-war tax 
plans, at a news conference on| 
Sept. 21 the Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” had the following to 
say in its Sept. 22 issue: 


Through consultations between | 
the technical staffs of the Treas- 
ury and the joint committee of the | 
eiouse and Senate on post-war tax | 
plans, “excellent progress has 
been made to reach a tax bill that | 
will help business,’ Mr. Morgen- 
thau stated. He did not discuss 
specific tax reforms and _ said. 
when told that some members of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had termed the tax laws 
adverse to small business financ- 
ing, that he did not question the 
wisdom of the SEC men, but had 
noted news of a great deal of fi- 
nancing’ in’ the “newspapers re- 
cently. * 
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Morgan Stanley To 
Underwrite Issue For 
American Tobacco Co. 


. The American Tobacco Co. filed 
yesterday with the SEC-a regis- 
tration statement covering a pro- 
posed issue of $100,000,000 of its 
25-year 3% debentures, due Oct. 
15, 1969. It is expected that the 
issue will be underwritten by a 
nation-wide group of 148 under- 
writers headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. Contemplated offering 
date for the new issue is Oct. 26, 
1944, 

The purpose of the issue is pri- 
marily to finance the purchase of 
the company’s projected larger 
inventories of leaf tobaccos. Such 
investment in inventories is to be 
made on the basis of the com- 
pany’s increasing requirements for 
leaf tobacco and in large part by 
purchases directly from the leaf 
markets. A portion of the pro- 
ceeds from sale of the debentures 
will be applied to the payment of 
all short-term loans from banks 
outstanding at the time of the sale 
of the debentures, which short- 
term loans had also been required’ 
principally on account of pur- 
chases of leaf tobacco. 


Guy G. Wedthoff With 
H. V. Salley & Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Guy G. 
Wedthoff has become associated 
with H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc.. 
Hammond Building. Mr. Wedthoff 
in the past conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Detroit un- 
der the name of Guy G. Wedthoff 

















about 153s, yielding around 7.40%. 


& Co. 


signs of temporary exhaus- 
tion. Another point to point 
and half reaction imdicated. 
Long term trend still up. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


It is beginning to look as if 
the war and all the changes it 
implies has been relegated to 
the back rows. For right now 
it is the elections which 
seem uppermost in every- 
body’s mind. Both sides 
claim everything that isn’t . 
nailed down—and even that, 
doesn’t seem to worry them 
too much. 

ae ne ns * 

That the outcome of. the - 
November elections will have 
an important bearing on our . 
economic as well as our polit- 
ical life is taken for granted. | 
Yet, up to this writing, the | 
stock market has shown little ' 
inclination to indicate which | 
way. the political winds are. 
blowing. 

Last week was given over 
mostly to small gains. Here’ 
and there some volume ap- 
peared but seldom did it at- 
tain any size sufficient to 
stocks through their old re- | 
sistance levels. ; 

ue % 


In the past few days prices 
have begun bending over. So 
far, this tendency hasn’t gath- 
ered any more momentum 
than the rise that preceded it. . 
But, with resistance overhead ° 
apparently showing more 
stubbornness than support 
underneath it is quite likely 
that for the time being the - 
minor trend will be down. 

If the latter does develop, 
it will be no great surprise ° 
for readers of this column. In 
the last two weeks the ob-~ 
stacles ahead of the market . 
were pointed out here. The 
surprise of the last two weeks 
wasn’t that stocks didn’t go | 
down but that they held up. 

In the previous warning 
here that a setback was ahead © 
it was estimated that the 
reaction would carry stocks 
down about three points in 
the Dow averages. At the 
time that was written the in- 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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Publie Perspective Puzzling 


(Institutional and public appraisal of 
Railroad values inconsistent) 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Thamae 


If you contemplate making additions te your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—W. Theodore 
Williams has joined the staff of 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, 30 
State Street. 


(Special to The Pinancia! Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS. — James F. 
Farmer has joined the staff of 
W. H. Bell & Co., Inc., 49 Fed- 
eral Street. 

(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS. — Sherwood 
Rollins is associated with Hutch- 
ins & Parkinson, 50 Congress St. 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.—William A. 
Adams is with Trusteed Funds, 
Inc., 89 Broad Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Geerge H. 
Dunn is with Farell & Company, 
208 So. La Salle Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—James E. Claf- 
lin has become associated with 
Philip D. Stekes, 105 So. La Salle 
* Street. Mr. Claflin in the past was 
with Webber, Darch & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.-——Donn E. Fes- 
ter is with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Board of Trade 
Building. 


— MI 
(Special to The Fimancia! Chronicle) 
- CLEVELAND, OHIO — Frans 
Janssen has been added to the 
staff of Lawrence Cook & Coe., 
Fidelity Building. 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 

FRESNO, CALIF.— John B. 
Bailey has become connected with 
Bankamerica Company, Bank of 
America Building. Mr. Bailey was 
previously with H. R. Baker & 
‘Co. and Dean Witter & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Nelson 
B. Good has become affiliated 
with Slayten and Co., Ine., lil 
‘North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. In the past Mr. Good was 
with Barrett Herrick & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred- 
- erick Brickner is with J. A. Hegle 
. & Ce., 507 West Sixth Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Philip 
L. Malmin has joined the staff of 
E. F.. Hutten . Ce., 623 South 
Spring seri ha 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PASADENA, CAL.—Clifferd W. 
Rendall is with H. R. Baker & Co., 
234 East Colorado Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) ' 

PORTLAND, MAINE—John T. 
Hale, previously with Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., is now connected 
with F. L. Putnam & Co., 97 Ex- 
change Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ROCHESTER, N. H.—Clayton 
A. Peterson is with Chas. A. Day 
& Co., Inc., Sears Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ST. LOUIS, MO—Thomas §H. 
Bennett is with Edward D. Jones 
& Co., 300 No. Fourth St. 


— 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Raymond MeKinley and Arthur 
G. Meldrim are with H. R. Baker 
& €o., Russ Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Rowland 
G. France: has become associated 
with Grande & Ce., Ine., Hoge 
Building. He was previously 
with Harold M. Huston & Co. 


W. Scott Gen’l Sales 
Mer. For Lord, Abhett 


Andrew J. Lord, President of 
Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc., 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, announces 
the appointment of Walter 
Scott as general sales manager. 
Since joining the -organization 
early in 1943, Mr. Scott has been 
in charge of the eastern whole- 
sale department. 


Charles J. Cohen Dies 


Charles J. Cohen, senior partner 
in the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Cohen, Simonson & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
died on Oct. 7th at the age of 60. 


Mr. Cohen, who was born in Rus- 
sia, was brought to this country 
when he was five years old. In 
1908 he entered the hat manufac- 
turing business, liquidating his 
millinery holdings in 1926. He be- 
came President of. the Millinery 
Center Building Corporation in 
1925. Cohen, Simonson & Co. was 
formed in 1928. 


Railroad 


It is expected that an announcement will be forthcoming shortly 
from the management of Southern Pacific outlining comprehensive 
There have been many rumors as to the form the 
proposal may take but up to the time of this writing no definite an- 
nouncement has been made. One rumor has it that an offer will be 
made to holders of the non-callable Central Pacific Ist Refunding 4s, 


refunding plans. 


Securities 





1949, to exchange 


of 1% annual interest to the pres- | 
ent maturity, 1949, and a 3%% 
coupon rate thereafter for the ex- 
tended life of the bond. The ex- 
tension would presumably be for 
a period of 25 to 30 years. 

There were a little less than 
$90,000,000 of the bonds outstand- 
ing with the public as of the end 
of last year, and it is possible that 
some have been repurchased 
within the system since that time. 
In effect, the plan would be the 
equivalent to being able to call 


the bonds at the present time at. 


around 103% and replace them at 
an annual interest saving of 
$450,000. In addition, it would 
open the way for almost complete 
elimination of maturities falling 
due within the next 10 years. 


Already this year two of the in- 


termediate term maturities (1949 
and 1954), in the aggregate 
amount of some $29,000,000, have 
been eliminated through call for 
redemption. Also, groups have 
been formed to bid. on an antici- 
pated offering to provide funds 
for redemption of the San Fran- 
cisco Terminal 4s, 1950, outstand- 
ing as of the end of 1943 at less 
than $25,000,000 and callable at 
105. The next possible redemp- 
tion date is April 1, 1945, on 90 
days’ notice. As the system on 
June 30 had more than $62,000,000 
of free cash after setting aside 
funds to pay bonds already called 
for redemption it is likely that 
any..such program as ‘outlined 
above would contemplate either a 
further immediate substantial re- 
duction in debt or the setting 
aside of cash sufficient to pay off 
at maturity those holders of the 
Central Pacific 4s, 1949, who did 
not wish to go along on an ex- 
tension. 

Aside-from the Central Pacific 
4s, 1949. and the San Francisco 
Terminal 4s, 1950, the only non- 
equipment maturities falling due 
within the next 10 years are the 
Central Pacific European Loan 4s, 
1946; the Dawson Railway & Coal 
5s, 1951, and the El Paso & Rock 
Island 5s, 1951, outstanding in the 
aggregate amount of $10,190,000. 
The European loan 4s, 1946, are 
callable, but redemption is not 
considered feasible at this time, 
due to European cenditions. 

The formidable maturity prob- 
lems of the Southern Pacific 


into an ex-¢ 
tended bond, with the same mort- | which not so long ago were con- 
gage security, with a bonus of % | sidered insupreable in many quar- 





ters are rapidly. dissolving. For 
the most part Southern Pacific has 
concentrated its aggressive debt 
retirement efforts on the near 
term maturities. Since the be- 
ginning of 1941 a total of at least 
$165,814,500 non-equipment debt 
has been retired, bringing the 
amount outstanding down to 
around $520,000,000. This does 
not include any reduction there 
may have been this year from sys- 
tem purchases in the open market 
of bonds other than the issues ac- 
tually called for redemption. The 
prospect of additional debt prog- 
ress opened up by recent rumors 
has resulted in a marked quicken- 
ing of speculative interest in the 
road’s junior securities. 

Whether or not the presently 
contemplated program will be 
carried to a conclusion at this 
time is impossible to say. Re- 
gardless. of whether it is or not, 
however, rail men generally con- 
sider Southern Pacific securities, 
as about the most attractive in the 
solvent class below top grade. 
The vast progress already made 
has never fully been reflected in 
market appraisals. Fixed charges 
have been reduced to an indicated 





level of below $23,000,000 a year, 
compared with close to $32,000,000 
annual requirements supported 10 
years ago. This alone should 
assure the company a good credit 
standing under normal peace- 
time conditions. Apprehension as 
to maturity problems have been 
virtually removed. The road’s 
long-term prospects are bolstered 
by the pronounced growth factors 
in the service area. Finally, earn- 
ings for some time to come should 
be supported by Pacific war needs 
allowing even further debt im- 
ener’ 


Bright Outlook For 
Cotton Textile Shares 


The future of the cotton textile 
industry appears more favorable 
than at. any time since World War 
I, according to a summary pre- 
pared by Scherck, Richter Com- 
pany, Landreth Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Copies of this summary and 
a study of Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates, which Scherck, 
Richter Company believes is par- 
ticularly attractive, may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Conv. 4%s, 1960 


Pollak Manufacturing 


Raymond & C0. 


148 State St., Beston 9, Mass. 
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Galvin F. Gatch With | 
Edward DB. Jones & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) . 


ST. LOUIS, MO.Calwin F. 
Gatch has become associated with , 
Edward D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth Street; members of the 
New York and St. Louis Stock 
Exchanges, and other national ex- 
changes. Mr. Gatch in the past 
was a principal in Gatch Bros., 
Jordan & McKinney. 


Dallas Bond Club To 
Hold Fall Outing 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The annual 
fall outing of the Dallas Bond 
Club is being held today at the 
Colonial Hills Country Club in 
Fort Worth, Tex. Featured will 
be golf and indoor games, includ- 
ing “judging” rare products (some 
imported). Rogers Ray, of Rau- 
scher, Pierce & Co., was in charge 
of arrangements. 
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by present day earnings. 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Many real estate bonds are currently selling at prices influenced | 
Some of these earnings are inflated due 
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| to war time boom while others are restricted due to OPA ceilings. 
| We have often advised that the preferential method of buying real 
estate securities was on the basis of intrinsic value of the property | 


| common for each share now held, subject to registration under the 
| Securities Act. The company has filed a registration statement with 
|the SEC, details of which are given in our Calendar of New Security 
Flotations on a subsequent page. 

















Hugh Long Selection 


ings predicated by a temporary 
situation. 

However, being that prices of 
real estate securities apparently 
appear to be influenced by these 
abnormal times, it would seem 
logical to select one that is tem- 
porarily depressed pricewise, due 
to rent ceilings and because of the 
intrinsic value of the property 
securing the bonds, may have a 
chance of doing better in normal 
times. 

Such a bond, we believe, is the 
first mortgage bond of the apart- 
ment house at 1088 Park Avenue. 

Earnings of this property are 
/singularly poor resulting in small 
|interest payments of 1% per an- 
num, with the result that the 
bonds are selling at a price which 
we believe does not truly reflect 
the value of the security. 


Pre-war this property found it- 
self with “merchandise” that was 
rather unmarketable, namely, 
large suites (6, 8 and 9 room lay- 
outs). For some reason or other, 
| in the cycle of real estate busi- 








_securing the bonds rather than to be influenced too much by earn- 





| currently 
|property: $1,835,916.42. 

The current market value of 
these bonds (based on the current 
offering side of the market) of 
approximately 30% which places 
a value on the entire first mort- 
gage of: $550,774.80. 


The original first mortgage 
bond issue placed on this property 


1924, was: $2,150,000. 

According to one of the Bond- 
holders’ Protective Committees 
for the property, obligations out- 
standing at the time of reorgan- 
ization consisting of first mortgage 
bonds ($1,855,583), debenture 
notes $1,070,000) and notes pay- 
able ($408,000) totaled: $3,333,583. 

According to the same commit- 
‘tee the cost of the property was 
approximately as follows: Land, 
$1,150,000; building, $2,500,000; 
equipment, $15,000; a total of $3,- 
665,000. 

Pease &. Elliman Inc., one of 
New York’s ‘outstanding real 


outstanding on this | 


by S. W. Straus & Co. in July, | 


} 





Co-incident with announcement 
that the Interstate Commerce 


«> 
the er World Trade Key 
| Commission has mailed final plan | 
‘of reorganization for the Chicago, To Peace _ Watson 


| Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific | ; 
| Railroad Co. to all bondholders is}, (Continued from first page) 
the reported action of a protective | "ne machinery that is going to be 
/committee in urging creditors to | Set up—and the machinery we set 
|delay voting on the program.. A UP for the post-war period must 
‘letter said to have been issued by | have ‘teeth’ in it—we will make 
the committee voiced the expecta- | Progress. 

tion, according to report, that dur-| “I have no revenge in my heart, 
‘ing the 60-day voting period,| and after this war the word ‘re- 
‘which expires on Nov. 29, 1944, | venge’ is not going to be popular. 
'the Circuit Court of Appeals; But a word that is going to be 
| would. have an opportunity to) popular is ‘justice.’ Let us all 
hear arguments on appeals and concentrate our efforts on trying 
issue a ruling. No date has been’ to influence the political bodies 
set for a hearing, it was said. The | of our country, and other coun- 
debt reorganization plan, it is | tries, on the importance of being 
noted, has been approved by the | just with all of the countries that 
[CC and the Federal Court at| have been overrun by the Axis 
Chicago. oe an all the people who 
| Vv j 
Kenosha County, Wis., is calling | oat a Sawa Rae 
for redemption on Nov. 1, series | all bounds of warfare. 


1940 poor relief bonds Nos. 201 “If we will just stick to that 
s a 


'to 500, dated Nov. 1, 1940 and | ; J ; 
‘part of an original issue |text in developing peace we will 


of | ; s 
| $500,000. |not think in terms of revenge, if 





| ness, due in all probability to the 
| searcity of domestic help, tenants 
‘did not favor these large apart- 
As a result the building 


Contest In Last Lap 


The industrial selection contest | ments. 
nsored by Hugh W. Long and | found itself with many vacancies. 


mpany, Inc., 48 Wall Street,| The management was faced with 
New York City, in which dealers | the problem of going to the large 
throughout the country were in- | expense of altering the apartments 
vited to name the seven indus- | into smaller units which would be 
tries which would register the rentable, or to rent the large 
greatest capital gains during the| suites at whatever they would 

riod from Jan. 2, to Dee. 31,| bring in order to meet competi- 
044, has entered the final/ tion from other buildings with 
stretch. Leading contestants out! similar problems, and more im- 
of approximately 400 participating | portant, rather than to carry the 
were, at October 1, in the fol-| vacant apartments empty at a to- 
lowing order: E. R. Miller of tal loss. They eleeted to take 
Grubbs, Scott & Co., Pittsburgh; whatever income they could get 
H. L. Alexander of J. Arthur for the apartments and in some 
Warner & Co., Boston; J. F. Bick- | cases had to lease them at the 


more of Boettcher & Co., Chicago; S2me rate smaller apartments 


J. M. French of W were bringing. 
2 en Then came the war and priori- 





estate firms, in December, 1935, | ie 
during xygenl sgt | FI i L i 
in their appraisal of fair marke ' ahoratories 

value of the property stated that | aa Of d At $5 


it was worth: $1,447,000. 
The City of New York in their) 

1944 assessment, values the land; Offering was.made Oct. 11 by a 

at $685,000 and the building at | syndicate headed by Brailsford & 

$1,100,000, making a total.value Co. and Shillinglaw, Crowder & 

for the property the sum of $1,-| Co., Inc. of Chicago for 150,000 





bens should happen to feel revenge- 
ful. 


It is important that we keep 
that in mind. That comes ahead 
of any economic reconstruction 
for the enemy countries. ‘The 


| people who brought about the suf- 


fering and conditions in these 
countries will have to spend 
money and time—and. more time 
than they spent tearing them 


. Waggoner, Atlanta: J. D. Hines of | 


Schwabacher & Co., New York: 
S. L. Johnson of Pacific Co. of 
California, Pasadena; F. J. Towns- 
end of Pacific Co., Santa Monica; 
Elizabeth Royston of Cherrington 
& Co., Pittsburgh; G. M. Lindsay 
ef Elworthy & Co., San Jose: R. 
L. Cooke, Jr., of Ballou,.Adams & 


ties. Small apartments were bring- 
ing very high rents. It then 
seemed as if an alteration might 
_pay. Consent for a loan to finance 
such an alteration would need 
permission from the bondholders. 
On the other hand, necessary ma- 
terials for such an _ alteration 
_would be unobtainable because of 
priorities. This eliminated an al- 
teration. Then, after all the small 


o., Boston; and Hunter Brecken- apartments in New York were 
ridge of McCourtney-Brecken- leased, prospective tenants began 
_ vidge & Co: St. Louis were tied accepting larger apartments and 
for. tenth place. finally these types of apartments 


: ‘were bringing rents commensur- 
The contest is based upon the | able with their real value. 


gain in asset value of the twenty Again. the management was 
industrial Series. of -New York stumped. OPA ceilings had frozen 
_$Stocks, Inc., exclusive of. divi-| the rents at low levels and that 


, . | is the situation in which we find 
: dends paid. The seven leading the property today. 100% rented 
Series on October 1 were Rail-' put at inadequate rentals. 
road, 25.17% ' 


gain; Aviation,| Post-war, however, the property 
24.67%; Automobile, 18.70%; Rail- | should have a good chance. Large 
read Equipment, 17.85%; Busi- pert eee yal 

: 4 ‘ Ape mand an e apartments in this 
mess Equipment, 16.22%; Building | house are of a desirable nature. 
Supplies, 15.23%; and Machinery, 


. To visualize how much below 
14.44%, Over the same pericd of | the intrinsic value of the property 


time the Dow Jones Industrial |the bonds are selling, the follow- 
Average rose 7.98% and the Rail- ing comparison is interesting: 


read Average 21.96%. | The first mortgage bond issue 





785,000. 
A feature of the bond is that it 
is traded with stock representing 


ownership of the property. 

The bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on land situated at the 
southwesterly corner of Park Ave- 
nue and East 89th Street, together 
with the 15-story and penthouse 
apartment building standing 
thereon. The plot, slightly “L’’- 
shaped, fronts approximately 150 
feet on Park Avenue and 160 feet 
on East 89th Street, running 
through to a 77-foot frontage on 
East 88th Street, and comprising 
a total ground area of 28,000 
square feet. The building con- 
tains 664 rooms, divided into 89 
apartments. The building consists 
of three units laid out in typical 
suites of 6 rooms and 3 baths. 
8 rooms and 3 baths, and 9 rooms 
and 4 baths. There are 6 pent- 


house apartments, 


fices on the first floor of 1/3, 1/4 
and 1/6 room apartments, also 
servants’ rooms on the westerly 
end of the street floor on East 
89th Street. The apartments in 
the 88th Street unit are simplexed, 
one apartment on each floor, 9 
rooms and 4 baths. The whole 
structure surrounds an open gar- 
den in the rear. The property 
was completed in 1925. (Note the 
exceptionally large size of this 
; property which faces three streets 
‘and has a total ground area of 
| 98,000 square feet.) 





an equal share in 100% of the. 


all duplexed | 
with the 15th floor; doctors’ of-— 


| shares ($1 par) common stock of 
| Electronic Laboratories, Inc., at $5 
per share. 

Other members of the syndicate 
are Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., 
Sills, Minton & Company, Inc. 
Baker; Simonds & Co., Straus Se- 
curities Company and O. H. Wib- 
bing & Co. 

Of the stock offered today, 100,- 
000 shares represent financing on 
behalf of the company and pro- 
ceeds will be used for additions 
to~— working capital. The re- 
mainder is stock purchased from 
two large stockholders. 

The company, whose plant is in 
Indianapolis, is believed to be the 
largest manufacturer in the 
country of heavy-duty vibrators 
and power supplies. (Products 
manufactured are used in connec- 
tion with electronic equipment, 
including radio transmitters and 
receiving sets, radar, business ma- 
chines, dental and medical equip- 
ment. neon signs, sound amplifiers 
and fluorescent and other lighting 
equipment. Other products in- 
clude “black light” for use in air- 
‘planes and boats, and military and 
commercial radio communications 
equioment, particularly of the 
“walkie-talkie” and ship-to-shore 
telephone types, used in train- 
control equipment. 

At the present time, production 
is devoted entirely to war equiv- 
ment but it is verv similar to the 
nroducts monufactured in peace- 
time and which the company ex- 
pects to make in the post-war 
period. As its war business is 
merely an extension of its normal 


activities, the company expects 








down—in helping to rebuild these 
countries, if we will all go on that 
basis. You understand I have in 
mind giving them a fair oppor- 
tunity to do business in the world 
after they have qualified again as 
worthy and important parts of 
our world economic system. Let 
us stick to justice, and do every- 
thing we can to insure justice.” 





Flater In New Connection 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
MANITOWAC, WIS.—Harry V. 
Flater has become associated with 
the East Wisconsin Trustee Com- 
pany of Manitowac. Mr. Flater 
has recently been with the State 
Banking Commission in Madison. 
Prior thereto he was with Thom- 
‘eon & McKinnon and Shields & 
Company. 


Form Gagel Securities 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

_ DAYTON, OHTO—Gagel Secur- 
ities Company has been formed 
with offices in the Mutual Home 
Building, to engage in an invest- 
ment business. Partners are John 
F. Gagel, Jane E. Gagel, Fred R. 
Gagel, and Grace Gagel. 





that conversinn will not involve 
any great difficulty or expense. 


In peacetime, its products are 
sold through independent iobbers 
and wholesalers, no one of which 
took more than 5% of total out- 
out. Net sales last year were $7,- 
°68 488. Net profits last year. be- 
fore renegotiation and after $100,- 
000 reecrve for war contingencies, 
was $181,610. 
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Contrasts International Financial 
Problems Of Both World Wars 


Dr. Wright Predicts Same Problems As Before But Far| 
Larger And More Complicated. Sees Lack Of Skilled | 
Ferscnnel To Handle. International Financial Problems | . 


Dr. Ivan Wright, Professor of Economics at Brooklyn College | 
ard Executive Secretary of. the Economist’s Committee on Re- 
eonversio n® er 
discussed the 
post - war in: | 
ternational fi-_ 
nancial prob- 
lems in the 
light of the 
experience of 
the aftermath 
of the last war 
at a meeting 
of the New 
York Society 
of Security 
Analysts on 
~ Oct. 3. Profes- 
sor Wright 
began by say- 
ing that “the 
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Understanding 


@Aveanr 


If you have been reading this col 
umn from its very beginning, you 
may recall, in an early article we 
said that we would never become 
controversial or “take issue’’ with 
another man’s opinion. Why do we 
bring that up now? Well, we are 
still of the same mind now that we 
have printed some fifty of these 
little pieces touching upon various 
subjects. ‘ 

And yet, we feel, today, like am- 
plifying or, perhaps, explaining 
some of the figures recently released 
by the Department of Commerce, 
to the effect that the American 
people spent six billion dollars in 
1943—for alcoholic beverages. On 














home. and it was practical te bring 
it home. 

“It would be far better if we 
purchased more of the stocks ot 
foreign corporations. and .less oi 
their bonds,” added Professor 
Wright. “Then these stocks should 
be listed on our own exchanges, 
and the prices in the American 
markets would be a strong indi- 
cator of our confidence in the |: 
economic conditions of these coun- 
tries. Also the stocks would be 
less of-a factor in undermining} 
the money and exchange systems |) 
of the foreign countries. But for |' 
some reason both our investments 
and our trading in foreign securi- 
ties have been largely confined 
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sirst and fore- 
most problem 
at the end of 
this war, as at the end of the first 
world war, is the establishment of 
workable and dependable demo- 
cratic governments in which the 
peoples of the respective coun- 
tries can have confidence, and 
with which the rest of the world 
can carry on international trans- 
actions. The first essential of re- 
construction in every country is 
a sound political and dependable 
form of government. Unless the 
governments established protect 
life, liberty and property within 
their respective countries, set up 
dependable economic and finan- 
cial institutions, and honestly 
meet their obligations, there is 
little hope of restoring lasting 
economic and financial relations.” 


Continuing, Professor Wright 
remarked that “when we had won 
the first world war we demobil- 
ized the Army and Navy as rap- 
idly as possible, cut war expenses 
and started on the road to pacif- 
icism. Now, after this war, if I 
interpret the news correctly, we 
plan to maintain an army of prob- 
ably two million men and, of 
course, a proportionally large 
navy. We are talking about uni- 
versal military training. All of 
these seem essential in our inter- 
national relations, and certainly 
would have been wise policies at 
the end of the last war. 


“At the end of World War I we 
maintained sound money and gen- 
erously aided foreign countries in 
their efforts to stabilize their cur- 
rencies on a sound basis, and lav- 
ishly loaned them capital for re- 
construction, and to a large extent 
we were the losers. The loans 
did stimulate foreign trade and 
our exports were increased, but 
our venture in financing world 
reconstruction at the end of the 
last war was a losing game, and 
millions of investors will be slow 
in repeating these ventures. If 
foreign countries. will establish 
sound currencies, keep their debts 
within the limits that they can 
pay, and pay the interest and 
principal when due, the American 
investor will regain confidence. 
This, of course, does not apply to 
those sound little countries which 
did meet their obligations, such 
as Finland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and others. To 
loan foreign countries money and 


Dr. Ivan Wright 


raise tariffs against their prod-/| 


ucts, the means of payment, is 
rather inconsistent. aybe we 
. have learned that we cannot be- 
come large investors in the cred- 
its of foreign countries and de- 
mand payment in gold? It would 
- be far sounder if we accepted the 
payments due from foreign coun- 
tries in their currencies deposited 
in the banks of the respective 
countries and then reinvested the 
interest and installments in the 


to bonds and moneys. 





capital investment of these coun- 
tries. until there was some real 
‘advantage in bringing the money 


In the fu- 
ture we will have to change our 
attitude toward foreign stock in- 
vestments or our private invest- 
ments abroad are not likely to be 
large. 

“At the end of World War I 
our gold reserve was about 3% 
billion dollars; our currency about 
5%; bank deposits about 31, and 
our national debt 26. At the end 
of this war our gold holdings will 
be about 20 billions of dollars; our 
currency more than 22; our bank 
deposits perhaps $150 billion, and 
our national debt more than $250 
billion. At the end of 1943 the 
League of Nations reported cur- 
rencies based upon 1939 as a 100 
to be: Bulgaria, 740; Irak, 716; 
India, 470; Germany, 351; France, 
386; Sweden, 215; Japan, 300, and 
United Kingdom, 215. 

“Debts in most of the countries 
for which figures are available 
have increased up to 500% as of 
the end of 1943. Since that time 
the increase has undoubtedly been 
substantial. It seems probable 
that the Federal debts of the 
United States will for the dura- 
tion of the war increase to. about 
1,000% of the debt at the end of 
the first world war. 

“Since the first world war, the 
populations of the world have 
probably increased about 25%. 
But it is doubtful whether peace- 
time production has increased as 
much as 25%. I do not have de- 
pendable figures for either of 
these percentages. At any rate, 
the increase of debts and money 
have far outrun any needs of the 
people or production. At the end 
of World War I we had little for- 
eign gold that could be withdrawn 
at will. Now we have billions. 
Americans went abroad in the 
20’s and spent billions which 
bankers paid, and they will go 
abroad after this war as never 
before, in my. opinion. 

“At the end of the first world 
war the debt of Britain was esti- 
mated to be 33% of her national 
wealth. At present I estimate it 
to be more than 80%. At the end 
of the first world war our na- 
tional debt was perhaps 10% of 
our national wealth; now I would 
think at the end of this war and 
the reconstruction our Federal 
debt would be about 70% of our 
national wealth in terms of. pres- 
ent dollars. 

“The world’s gold supply has 
probably increased 50% _ since 
World War I, and the whole stock 
of gold in terms of dollars has 
been marked up 40% more by 
devaluation. The world’s mone- 
tary gold is large enough to sup-; 
port a vast increase in currency 
and debt over that of 1920, but 
the present increases in these 
items seem all out of proportion 
to any needs of production and 
commerce for generations to 
come. 


“We will either have a vast in- 











flation or a series of inflations in‘ world could tie their currencies; budgets. in streng position. 


the different couhtries to adjust 
prices to the present inflated 
money and credit expansion, or 
we will have to shrink the money 
and credit outstanding and re- 
turn to convertible currencies 
and this would, as in the past, 
bring on a deflation of present 
_prices and costs, and rising inter- 
est rates.” 

Commenting further on “infla- 
tion and . international invest- 
ments,” Professor .Wright said 
“complete records of investments 
in both stocks and bonds in all 
the important countries of the 
world between 1914 and 1928 
show conclusively that all inves- 
tors lost money in the countries 
that went through a revaluation 
of their currencies. The bond in- 
vestor. lost in purchasing power 
something near the amount of the 
devaluation. But the stock inves- 





tors lost also. Very few stocks 
over the longer period held an in- 
crease in value equal to the de- 
cline in the value of the money, 
This study shows that without 





a single exception the coun- 
try in which to invest your money | 
in either stocks or bonds is the} 
country or countries which are 
determined on a sound money 
policy.” 

Professor Wright pointed out 
that the “foreign exchange, in- 
vestment, money, and. interna- ; 
tional trade problems to be re- 
constructed at the end of this war 
are far larger and, -in my opinion, 
far more complicated than at the: 
end of World War I. At the same 
time I think it is safe to say 
that the skilled personne! to han- 
dle these problems is far less 
adequate than at the end of the 
first world war. The reason for 
this condition is to be found in 
the liquidation of the foreign de- 
partments of banks and businesses 
during the past 15 years. I recall 
when the foreign exchange de- 
partment of a metropolitan bank 
was one of the large departments. 
Today you have a hard time -to 
find the men who are specialists 
in these foreign financial prob- 
lems. The reason is, of course, 
there has been little business to 
pay the way of these departmerts 
for many years.” 


Referring to the post-war situ- 
ations of foreign countries, Pro- 
fessor Wright stated: 

“At the end of the first world 
war Britain’s international trade, 
foreign investment and exchange 
position was stronger than now. 
Then the pound when unpegged 
and allowed to take its course 
dropped to $3:19.. What would the 
pound drop to at the end of this 
war if unpegged and allowed to 
find its own level? You are hear- 
ing that we will have to aid Eng- 
land with .a large loan. You are 
also being told that the pound and 
the dollar should be stabilized or 
pegged as the “Key Currencies” 





and the other countries of the 


to either the pound or the dollar 
The importance of this problem 
cannot be overstated if -we are tc 
have a restoration of internationa) 
finance and trade. I doubt it 
England’s financial plight is quite 
as bad as pictured. In the first 
place, the peoples of the Empire 
countries still maintain their con- 
fidence in thrift and savings and 
a sense of obligation which I be- 
lieve is not found in enough places 
in the world. The Empire coun- 
tries are loyal and some of them 
relatively rich. Canada has given 
generously to England to finance 
the war and will undoubtedly 
share the financial problems. of 
reconstruction in international fi- 
nance and trade. In my opinion, 
all the rest of the Empire coun- 
tries will come to the aid of Eng- 
land. This is a fine spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation and we 
can only wish that it was more 
widespread. More than 20 coun- 
tries not within the Empire, be- 
fore the war pegged their curren- 
cies to sterling. The reasons were 
clearly advantages in trade and 
international finance. Most of 
these countries will undoubtedly 
return to reconstruct this system 
known as the “sterling area.” It 
seems to me that the United 
States and the Sterling Area un- 
der a united exchange stabiliza- 
tion management would all gain. 
England and Canada are our larg- 
est customers and we are their 
largest customers. Unless we co- 
operate with our own customers 
for our own best interests in re- 
construction we will all be losers. 


“Before the first world war 
Russia was an important factor in 
the international grain markets 
and in other raw material mar- 
kets. Between the two world wais 
Russia was not an important fac- 
tor in the world. markets, either 
in trade or finance. Now that 
Russia has adopted the bes: 
American mass production meth- 
ods in industry, it is my opinion 
that Russia will be a large force 
to reckon with in the international 
markets in the post-war era: Rus- 
sia has about all the raw materials 
Europe needs. She will have the 
technical production capacity to 
process these materials and de- 
liver finished goods after the war. 
Moreover, Russia is the one coun- 
try that seems determined to re- 
turn to the international gold 
standard. She is wasting no time 
on international contraptions with 
managed paper,.,,currencies and 
other . experi ts. which have 
been proved impractical. Russia 
may be one of our most important 
customers, and also one of our 
most powerful competitors. 


“Most South American countries 
will come out of this war in the 
strongest fitancial position in 
their history. Most of these coun- 
tries have reduced their debts, 
accumulated dollar exchange bal- 
ances and placed. their domestic 


But 


the face of it these figures are cor- 
rect, but several things ought to be 
added to make the picture clearer. 


There has been a great curtailment 
in the quantity and in the availa- 
bility of many goods and services 
which people normally buy and 
which represent a considerable 
portion of their expenditures. If 
one reads a statement, for instance, 
that expenditures for alcoholic 
beverages in 1943 represented a 
“17% increase over 1942, and an 
80% increase over 1939,” one 
should know that in 1943 our na- 
tional income was 141.9 billion 
dollars; and in 1942, the national 
income was only 115.5 billion 
dollars; and in 1939, it was only 
70.8 billions. : 

It should also be pointed out to 
the inquiring mind that the distilled - 
spirits tax was 50% higher in 1943 
than in 1942, and 167 % higher than 
in 1939. And one should know that 
23.9% or almost one-fourth of all 
the consumer expenditures for al- 
coholic beverages in 1943, went to 
the Federal Government in the 
form of taxes. This-does not include 
the sizable consumer outlays in the 
form of various State taxes, etc. 
Then, you know, we had another 
50% imcrease in excise taxes on 
April 1, 1944, which will help make 
the 1844 per capita consumer ex- 
penditures appear still higher. 

On the basis of expenditures for 
alcoholic beverages according to 
Department of Commerce data, 
we find, actually, that there was a 
| decline of 16.8% in the corsumption 
of distilled spirits last year as com- 
pared with the previous year, and 
there will probably be a further 
decline this year, in view of the 
increase in the Federal excise tax 
rate. . 

No, we are not “‘taking issue’’ with 
the Department of Commerce fig- 
ures. We are just trying to make 
those figures a bit easier to under- 
stand—if you are interested, of 


course. 
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after they have used their dollar 
balances in the post-war years 
will we buy enough of South 
American goods to keep them 
supplied with dollar exchange so 
they can keep up their buying of 
our goods? I doubt it. I think 
every effort possible should be 
made to educate the American 
people on the products of South 





America which we can use. We 
must. bny from them if we expect 
to sell to them.” 
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Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. | 


Common Stock ; 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange | 
and other Principal Exchanges 
208 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 











Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156 | 








We have prepared a bulletin on 


* Chicago, South Shore 


| South Bend Raitroad 


| 


Copies available at your request 


Doyle, 0 Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Dearborn 9600 

















ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corporation 
Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 
Common & Preferred 
Old Ben Coal Company 
Gs due 1948 with stock 


Debenture 7% s due 1953 with stock 
Commen steck 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 South La Salle Street 
| Chicago 4, Illinois 


| headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


‘wide geographic area. 





Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








The CENTRAL STEEL 


distributors of steel, wire, 
post-war demand from the bui 
The common stock is selling 
CURRENT ASSETS, which are 

Circular o 


CASWEL 


120 South La Salle S 
Teletype CG 1122 


& WIRE COMPANY DOES NOT 
fabricate metals, but acts simply as jobbers and warehouse 
copper, 


is expected to be very substantial and sustaining. 


brass, aluminum. The 
Ilding trades and many -others, 


for LESS THAN THE NET 
now well over $9.00 per share. 
n request 


L& CO. 


treet, Chicage 3, Il. 
Phone Central 5690 











transaction, 
of refunding by a railroad to take 
rates, culminated last.month in the 


a a,8 
Chicago Brevities 
The program of railroad refinancing initiated last. April by the | 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad $40,000,000 bond refunding | 
regarded in financial quarters as the first elearcut case 


advantage of current low interest 
$106,000,000 Great Northern Rail- 


way Co. refunding issue, the largest. railroad financing -since 1928. 





The Great Northern. offering» 
was one of.the largest corporate | 
issues to be sold under competi- 
tive bidding. Two syndicates, one 


Inc., and the other by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., bid on the issue. 
Associated with Halsey, Stuart, 
which won the award, were 110 
investment firms representing a 


Proceeds from the sale of the 

| new bonds, together with some 

$23,400,000 in cash, will be used 

by Great Nerthern to redeem 

three series of its bonds and a 

. series of first mortgage bonds 

of Eastern Railway Company of 

Minnesota. The refunding pro- 

| gram makes possible a net re- 

duction in principal of nearly 

| $20,000,000 and a savings in an- 

| nval imterest of approximately 
$1,800,000. 


Other Railroad Financing 


Other railroad financing plans! 
include the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis (Nickel Plate), Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 











We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and will 
send circulars upon request— 

_ American Barge Line Co. 
Black Hills Pewer & Light Co. 
: Detroit Harvester Co. 
Hearst Consol. Publications 

: Poor & Co. “A” 

Geo. D. Reper Co. 


Straus Securities Company 
‘135 Seuth La Salle St., Chicage 3, TM. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 


‘Pacific. 

The Nickel Plate has applied to 
ithe ICC for authority to issue a 
five-year $10,000,600 promissory 
note to help finance the redemp- 
‘tion of $15,188,000 _ principal 
amount outstanding of its extend- 
ed first mortgage 342s, due Oct. 1, 
‘1947. 





The plan is designed to lay 
the foundatien for a refunding 
operation invelving $42,000,000 
new low - interest refunding 
mortgage bonds, preceeds from | 
which weuld be used to redeem 
'.the company’s first 4s of. 1950, 











BUFFALO 
BOLT CO. 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 CG 1399 





refunding 5'4s of 1974, and the 
- $16,000,000. collateral loan. 


A debt adjustment plan affect- 
ing some $652,000,000 of its debt 
and extending the maturity of 
'$427,000,000 of its obligations was 
announced by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, subject 
to the approval of a majority of 
bondholders, the ICC and the 
Federal Court. 

Two. leased lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad are seeking au- 
thority of the ICC for general 
mortgage bond issues totaling 
$34,735,000. The Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis pro- 
poses a $23,735,000 issue to redeem 
its 442s series C, due Jan. 1, 1945, 
and the Cleveland & Pitsburgh 
Railroad, a $11,000,000 issue to 


redeem its general and refunding 
mortgage 412s series A by Feb. 1, 
1945, and series B by Jan. 1, 1945. 
The Pennsylvania would assume | 
liability. for the mew. bonds of both 
roads. 


A plan for reorganization call- | 


ing for a $47,000,000 bond issue 
has been submitied by the Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and | 


Pacific Raiiread to its creditors 
for approval. The plan ‘has 
-been approved by both the ICC 
and the United States District 
Court. 


~ Rumors in financial. circles. that} ®, 


the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co. might initiate a re- 
funding program affecting more 
than $55,000,000 of first and-gen- 
eral “A” 4s of 1989 remained un- 
substantiated with the directors 
taking no action at the last meet- 
ing. The possibility remains that 
the road may undertake a financ- 
ing program once the last.of the 
road’s obligations held by the Re~ 


construction Finance ee casa ; 


are eliminated. 
uf oo % 
Pullman Offer 

' Pullman’s proposal to the court 
that a single centralized pool. be 
formed by the railroads to take 
over its sleeping car business was 
viewed with mixed sentiments ‘in 

(Continued on page igo.) ; 


D.F. Rice Go. Opens 
Enlarged N. Y. Offices : 





Miami Beach Branch Opens |. 


October 17 


Daniel.F. Rice & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 


and other principal exchanges, an- |. 


nounce the opening of. new. en- 
larged offices at 14 Wall Street, 


New York City, under the direc- | 


tion of Ralph D. Kaufman. The 
firm’s offices in Miami Beach; 
Fla., will be opened Oct. 17. this 


year instead of January 1, as_in'| 


the past. Benjamin Block, of Chi- 
cago, will make his headquarters 
in Miami Beach during the winter 
season. The firm maintains a year- 
around office in Miami, Fla. Di- 
rect private wire service is avail- 
able between the New York, Chi- 
cago and Florida offices of. the 
firm, the main office being located 
in the Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago. 














NEW YORK 


MARKETS 
- for the 


MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Seeurity Dealers Ass’n 











Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Office 





Waterloo Cedar Falls 
and Northern Railroad 


Inc. 5% 1982 
and Common 


& 
Sincere and Company | 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 


231 South La Salle Street 
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Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals Inc. 
Cotenen 


William A. Fuller &Co. 
‘Members of Chicago Stock Exchange. 
209 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 4/'| 





CHICAGO 4 
State 2400 CG 252 
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A Discussion of 


Oliver Farm 
Cleveland Tractor 


merger 
is featured in our Stock Survey. 


A copy will be sent on request 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 


Indianapolis 





New York Toronto 








| New Old 


BRAZIL 


Federal - Cities - States 


| Bought — Sold — Quoted 


| ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


| 208 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
RANDOLPH 4696 











Chicago Recommendations 


Brailsford & Cc., 208 South La! 
Salle Street, have prepared up-' 
to-date earnings and current com- | 
ment on Chicago North Shore and 
Mitwaukee Railroad, copies of) 
which are available on request. 


Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135 | 


South La Salle Street, have pre- 
| pared a bulletin on Chicago, South 
Shore and South Bend Railroad. 
,\Copies may be had from the firm | 
upon request. 


Thomson & McKinnon, 231 | 
| South La Salle Street, have an in- 


teresting discussion of the Oliver 
Farm and Cleveland Tractor 
| merger, which is featured in their 
Stock Survey. Copies of the Sur- 
| vey will be sent by the firm upon 
| request. 


Caswell &. Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, have prepared an in- 
| teresting circular discussing the 
jattractive post-war outlook for 
|Central Steel & Wire Co. Copies 
of this circular are available from 
‘the firm upon: request. 








Security Traders: Association Of New York Give 
Ruling On State Transfer Tax 


‘that, signal success has been won 
New York State tax payments. 


‘The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc., announces 


with regard to the elimination of 


The Tax afid Legislation Committee is pleased to report that cog- 
nizance has been taken of the importanee of maintaining business 
activity in New York State and recognition has finaily been ‘given 


to the point this Committee raised@ 


that unless the out-of-town dealer 
is allowed to transact his business 
in this State without the necessity 
of affixing tax stamps, those who 
‘reside in the “State are bound to 
suffer. ; 

On September 12, 1944, Attor- 


'ney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 


stein rendered an official opinion 
to Hon.’ Rollin Browne, Commis- 
‘sioner. of Taxation and Finance of 
the State of New York, in which 
he said’‘in substance: 

“1.. All incoming registered 
mail items are New York State 
tax-free. This upheld the con- 
tention that when any. out-of- 

town. firm; person or bank.sends 
* securities by. registered. mail to 
a.New York State dealer, no 
-New ‘York State. taxes should 
be. collected. 


“2. "Phat no ‘taxis. payable 
.. where the securities are deliv- | 
. ered’ “to. & ; common carrier 
“(meaning -a bank especially) 
outside the State for transmis- 
sion either directly to the pur- 
chaser or to a bank or broker 
with a draft attached, even 
though payment or acceptance 
of the draft is to be obtained 
before the delivery of the stock 
certificates. Actually, this 
riage mat that all securities shipped 
by draft into this State are alsc 
tax-exempt.” 

Many firms have asked the 
Committee whether they could 
have securities sent to their New 
York correspondent connections, 
have the latter make delivery in 
New York for New York payment 
and at the same time eliminate 
the affixing of New York State 
tax stamps. The Attorney General 
ruled. that this constitutes a New 
York State transaction and _ is 
therefore taxable. However, asa 
means of guidance to dealers and | 
their cashiering departments, it is 
the opinion of the Committee that 
should this correspondent deliv- 
ery ideal prevail, and the buyer 
of the securities to whom deliv- 
ery is made send a check directly 
to the correspondent out-of-town 
seller, then this'comes under the 
category of a tax-free transaction. 


‘|: The Committee would be more 


than pleased to answer any ques- 
tions. 
Members of the Tax and Legis- 


lation Committee are: P. Fred 





Fox, Chairman, P. F. Fox & Co.; 

E. Everett Van Tuyl, Van Tuy! & 

Abbe; William K. Porter, Walter. 

F. Saunders, Dominion Securities 

COrPs Wellington Hunter, Hunter’ 
Oo. 


Holds SEC Will Favor 
Standard Gas Co. 
Reorganization Pian 
Editor, The Commercial and 


Financial Chronicle: 

I note your article in your. issue. 
of Oct. 5, 1944 in. regard’ to the. 
Standard Gas hearings which were. 
closed. last. Saturday (Pennsyl-: 
vania Brevities, Page 1466). You. 
state “it appears to be more than 
possible that the Commission may. 
idisaprove the allocations presently. 
contemplated.” In my opinion, as’ 
a preferred stockholder, this ap- 
pears quite impossible for the fol- 
‘lowing obvious reasons. Firstly, 
if the. junior securities are under-' 
valued they will be reflected in’ 
the value of the new Standard Gas 
Common which will be exchanged 
‘for the preferred stock and, sec- 
ondly, when you refer to the value 
of the Philadelphia Company, this 
also will be reflected in the value 
of the new Standard Gas Com- 
mon, because it will not be many 
months after the disposition of the’ 
present plans when the new 
Standard Gas Common will be ex- 
‘changed share and share alike for 
the’ Philadelphia Company Com-. 
mon, As I have given an analytical 
study of this matter for over a 
year, your article appeared to me 
beyond comprehension and con- 
trary to existing conditions and 
therefore I thought I would call. 
it to your attention. If you desire 
any further voluntary information 
on this subject, the same will be 
gladly furnished: 


New York City, 
Oct. 6, 1944, 





re F FLATTO. 
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An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 
Common 


(Circular sent upon request) 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 


Ralph M. Bloom With 
‘Kitchen & Company 


. ) CHICAGO, ILL. — Kitchen & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, an- 
nounce that Ralph M. Bloom has 

‘ become associated with their firm. 

"Mr. Bloom was formerly in the 

‘trading department of Mitchell, 

- Hutchins & Co. Prior thereto he 
was with Langill & Co. and Kir- 
stein & Co. 


a a 


‘Joins Ames, Emerich & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL. Paul M. 
. Schoessling, Sr. has joined the 
staff of Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., 
105 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Schoesshing was for- 
merly with George F. Ryan & Co. 
and John J. Seerley & Co. 





CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middie West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Safle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 




















Telephone State 4950 





We’ are pleased to announce that 
MR. RALPH M. BLOOM 
is now associated with us 
KITCHEN & CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Teletype CG 105 





Trading markets in 
Bunte Bros. Common 
Central Electric & Tel. Common 
Delta Electric 
United Stock Yards Preferred | 


C. L: Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 ; 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 878 




















Winfield Jackley Is 
With Dempsey & Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Dempsey & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, announce that Winfield 
C. Jackley has become associated 
with them as manager of their 
municipal bond department. Mr. 
| Jackley has recently been with 
| Barcus, Kindred & Co. and was 
| previously for many years head 
of Jackley & Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


John D. Murphy 
With Paine, Webber 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — John Dean 
Murphy has joined the staff of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
209 South La Salle Street. 








i 
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Controllers Institute Elects Burbott President " 
: At Thirteenth Annual Meeting !n Chicago 


Edwin W. Burbott, Assistant Secretary and Controller of the 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, has 


been elected President of the Con- 


trollers Institute of America, succeeding John C. Naylor, Vice-Presi- 


dent and Controller of the Pet Milk Company, St. Louis. 


The elec- 


tion took place at the 13th Annual National Meeting of the Institute. 
The slate of officers adopted by the organization’s Board of 


directors in- 


cluded five! Vice-President 
Corp., 


new Vice- 
Presidents: E. | 
A. 
Treasurer of 
The Koppers | 
Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Edwin 
E. McConnell, 
Controller of 
the Norton 
Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; 
Charles A. 
Packard,.Con- 
_troller of the 
| Worthing ton 
Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. 
: J.; Daniel M. 
‘ Sheehan, Controller of the Mon- 
» santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, and 
Kelly Y. Siddall, Controller of 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


O. W. Brewer, auditor and ex- 
ecutive accountant of the Amer- 
“jean Gas Association, New York, 
was reelected Treasurer, and L. 
_W. Jaeger, Controller of Clark- 
Babbitt Industries, that city, was 
renamed Assistant Treasurer. 
Arthur R. Tucker, managing di- 
rector of the Institute, was re- 
‘elected Secretary-Controller of 
- the organization. 
Mr. Burbott has been active in 
the affairs of the Institute for 
“many years. He became a mem- 
ber in 1934, and has served on 
. the board of directors since 1942, 
at which time he was elected a 
. Vice-President. He was President 
. of the Chicago Control for 1941- 
1942. He has been with the A. B. 
- Dick Co. since 1921, Prior to that 
parte De ‘eae Goonateny to Se tee 
, Edward H.-Hagar, President of 
. the Simplex Automobile-Wright 
Martin Co. and the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. Mr. Burbott 
also spent five years in the ac- 
counting department of the Thli- 
nois Steel Co. 


Six new directors also were 
‘named to office: Fred F. Hoyt, 


Edwin W. Burbott 


Key RTT a eee me rik aia iat! BP 





of the Carrier 
Syracuse; Christian © E. 
Jarchow, Vice-President and Con- 


Berry, troller of the International Har- 


| vester Co., Chicago; Marvin VU. 
| Kimbro, Controller of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York; 
Homer E. Ludwick, Controller of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, and Charles B. Luns- 
ford, Auditor of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York. 


' Sef 

Transition Problems 
& s 

Subject Of Meeting 

The Securities and Capital Mar- 
kets Division of the New. York 
Chapter of the American Statisti- 
cal Association will hold a dinner 
meeting on Thursday, Oct. 19, at 
6 p. m., at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Lexington Ave. at 37th St., New 
York City. The topic of the ‘meet- 
ing, at which Harold M. Gartley 
will preside, will be problems of 
transition. 

Speakers will be Ragnar. D. 
Naess, Investment Counsellor; 
Charles Sewell English, Labor 
Economist; Gustav Stolper, Con- 
sultant Economist, followed by a 
discussion under Glenn C. Munn, 
Market Economist. 


if paid by Oct. 15; $3 thereafter. 
Reservations should be made with 
Helen Slade, District Representa- 
tive, 400 East 47th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 

Warren . Clark, 


mittee are: 


| Gartley, H. M. Gartley, Inc.; Ben- 
Corp.; Lucien Heoper, W. E. Hut- 
tton & €o.; J. H. Lewis, John H. 
Lewis & Co.; Joseph McMullen; 


Brundage, Story & Rosé, and H, 
Slade. 








Tickets for the dinner are $2.50]. 


Members of the Program Com- 7 
Bruridage, Story & Rose; Harold} 
jamin Graham, Graham-Newman j. 


power to act and expediting the. 
Lewis H. Rothchild, B. F. Storey, | 





Chicage Brevities 


(Continued from page 1586) 
Some quarters® 


railroad _ circles. 
continue to favor regional’ pools 
and in some the possibility was 
being voiced that other railroads, 
following the lead of the Pennsyl- 
vania, may prefer to operate their 
own service individually. 

Pullman, in filing its proposed} 
plan for the sale of its sleeping 
car business in connection with 
the Government’s anti-trust pro-| 
ceeding against the company, | 
stated that “the ownership and 
operation of sleeping cars by an 
individual railroad, or the forma- 
tion of a regional group of rail- 
roads for that purpose would not 
be incompatible with the objects | 
contemplated.” 

Pullman placed a total valua- 
-tion of °$81,352,222 on its sleep- 
ing ear properties and estimated 
that abeut $30,000,000 in- eash 





would be required with the bal- | 
ance: in equipment trust certifi- | 


eates. 


A registration statement cover- 
ing $180,000,000 of Commonwealth 
Edison first mortgage 3s, series L 
bonds was filed with the Securi- 
ties and. Exchange Commission. 








This was.the secor jargest regis- 

tration of securities in the history | 

of -the Commission. | 
3 ie 

Utility Shiecedntentieds Plans | 


Departing from its usual prac- 
tice, the SEC issued preliminary 
findings and opinions with an or- 
der approving: with modifications 
the plan of the reorganization of 
Midland United Co. and Midland 
Utilities Co. Under the modified 
plan, the amount of new stock al- 
located to Midland Utilities Com- 
pany’s outstanding prior lien stock 
would be increased, more rapid 
settlement of claims of. secured 
eréditors would be made possible, 
and a prompt merger of Midland 
United into its subsidiary, Mid- 
land Utilities effected. 

a ae we 

A proposal made by the post- 
war.small business commission of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at.the ABA convention last 
month .that Chicago banks form 
a $75,000,000 credit pool, similar 
to the $100,000,000 New York City 
post-war small business pooling 
arrangement, met some opposition 
among Chicago bankers. 


Chicago banks plan to cooper- 
ate fully with the ABA program 
inextending loans to small firms, 
but some institutions have felt 
it inadvisable to allocate capital 
to a pooling arrangement, while 
others feel that too ambitious 
an undertaking “might have 
repereussions later.” Some type 
of formalized credit group will 
ee established, however, 
felt. 


% oo 


Chieago Withdraws Offer for 
Surface Lines 


Bo 


The 17-year-old equity receiv-| 


ership of. the Chicago Surface 


Lines. was ended Sept: 18 when/| 


Federal Jtidge Michael L. Igoe 
plated the company in bankrupt-. 
cy, thus giving the court more. 


reorganization of the transit com~ 
pany. 


it is | 





lines under bankruptcy proceed- 


While - reorganization. of ' the 


ings could be accomplished with- 
out municipal ownership, Judge 
Igoe said his action placed no ob- 
stacles in the way of the City of 
Chicago to acquire the properties 
should it elect to do so. 

The City Council Local Trans- 
portation Committee recommend- 
ed to the City Council the with- 
drawal of the city’s offer t6 pur- 
chase both the surface and ele- 
vated lines on the grounds that 
some time may elapse before the 
lines reach a status whereby they 
could be acquired by the city and 
meantime existing favorable 
money rates for financing the 
| purchase, on which the city’s price 
_offer was based, may no longer 
| obtain. 


The city has not abandoned 
the idea of municipal owner- 
ship but any future offer wil - 
be based on the valuation of the . 
properties as appraised at that 
time. 


Earl Virden Now With 
First Securities Co. 
(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Ear] Lee Vir- 
den, Sr. has become associated: 
with First Securities Company of) 
Chicago, 105 South La _ Salle 
Street, members of the Chicago’ 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Virden was} 
formerly with Cruttenden & Co., 
Thompson, Davis & Phipps, Inc., 
and Medway, Wadden & Williams, 
Ine. 


George Jackson, Jr. With 
D. B. Peck & Co., Chicago 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — George A. 
Jackson, Jr. has become associated 
with D. B. Peck & Co., 111 West 
Monroe Street. Mr. Jackson was 
previously with Cruttenden & Co. 
and the George S. May Co. In the 
past he was with Palmer, Miller 
& Co. and James R. Martin & Co., 
in Los Angeles. 


Fred Sharp Now With 
Straus Securities Co. 


a (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Fred 
Sharp has rejoined the staff of 
Straus Securities Company, Cirele 
Tower. Mr. Sharp was formerly} 


in business for himself in Indian- 
apolis and in the past had been 
with Straus Securities Company. 
Also joining Straus Securities is 
Robert L.. Pike who was affiliated: 
with Mr. Sharp. 











linois, lowa and 
Wisconsin 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange ° 
and Chicago Board of Trade 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Teletype CG 1276 

















Investment Securities - 


‘Public Utility Railroad 
Industrial - Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In . 
Principal Cities Throughout 
é the Country 








Specialists in 


Chicag o North Shore 
AND | 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Up to date earnings and current 
comment available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 








CG 95 





SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 
We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of. securi- 
ties, providing investment dealers 


with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in mo way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Cogrerponaienes 
invited. 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 
Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 











HICKS & PRICE | 


New York Stock: ra 
Chicago Stock ey 
New York Curb Exc Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 





231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 « CG 972 
| WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-1432 











JOHN J. 0’BRIEN 
& CO. 


Members 
New. York Curd (Associate) 
€hicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


231 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
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Our Maritime Future 


(Continued from first page) 


the attention of the nation the 
remarkable planning and execu- 
tion by our private steamship 
companies of tne most complex 
shipping operation ever conceived 
or undertaken. As the fate of the 
Axis powers is sealed by the on- 
ward. rush of Allied - military 
might on the European continent 
and in the Pacific, sustained by 
the great flow of supplies from 
America, the time comes closer 
when the logistics of war will be 
supplanted by the logistics of 
peace. As the day approaches that 
our merchant fleet can sail the 
seas without armament, without | 
protection and without fear, the 
door of our greatest maritime op- 
portunity shall swing wide. 

The United States now possesses 
all the elements necessary to re- 


, Our opportunity and our obliga- 
'tion in the post-war years are in- 
termingled. Opportunity lies (in 
‘the direction of increasing our 
'wéalth and our welfare through 
ia lively commerce with other na- 
'tions. Our obligation lies in using 
our powerful position in interna- 


'tional affairs with discretion, with h . 
'development of our foreign com- | We" operating at normal capac- 


| 


|'merce in complete justice to our- 
lselves yet with consideration for 
‘the rights of others. Our leader- 
ship is a challenge to our destiny. 
Out of discussions such as these 
may come the policies that will 
be guiding and determining fac- 
tors in international trade move- 
ments for years to come. 

Our immediate post-war duty 
is fairly apparent. No matter what 
the shape of the peace, the enor- 





store its eminence as a maritime 
nation. For the conduct of our 
foreign trade we have built, as 
ot October 1, of this year, 440! 
C-type ships, the finest cargo ves- 
sels afloat; 370 fast, oceangoing 
tankers and 90 Victory ships. 

Buttressed by coastal cargo 
ships, coastal tankers, oceangoing 
tugs, special purpose vessels and 
more than 2,300 Liberty ships, our 
merchant fleet is the largest pos- 
sessed by any nation. More than 
160,000 trained officers and men 
are in the Merchant Marine. More 
than 100 shipping companies have 
had their trial by fire in operat- 
ing these vessels. We possess an 
abundance of tools. That is our 
opportunity. Our obligation is to 
use them wisely. 

It was the hope of the War 
Shipping Administration on Vic- 
tory Fleet Day to point out to the 
nation the fact that the Merchant 
Marine is composed primarily of 
men and secondarily of ships. In 
1942 and 1943, the mounting fig- 
ures on our production sheets 
captured the imagination of the 
world. As the summer of 1943 
came to an end our shipbuilders 
were making certain that we 
would exceed the objective of 
16,000,000 deadweight tons. Ex- 
ceed it they did, with 1,896 ships 
of more than 19,000,000 tons. 

As ship production overtook 
losses and our convoys and 
their protectors fought out the | 
bitter Battle of the Atlantic, the 
human element of r pecacleet 
Marine replaced pro@uctfon fig- 
ures, and the public’s attention 
was focused on the skill and hero- 
ism of our merchant seamen. 

The dawn of peace will_no less 
emphasize the human side of the 
Merchant Marine. The logistics of 
' peace will require every whit as 
much intelligence, foresight- and 
determination as the logistics of 
war. That is the point where the 
National Foreign Trade Council 
and the other organizations whose 
interests lie in overseas commerce 
will have their test, in their abhil- 
ity to help formulate the guiding 
policies of our maritime future. 

We may say that the battle of 
supply has been won. Yet there 
is no room for complacency. We 
shall build ships and sail them 
until the enemy is vanquished. 
When that day comes, however, it 
shall not find us entirely unpre- 
pared to meet the problems of 
peace. 

Preparation for that day is the 
principal aim of this meeting. 
There is little need to tell the 
Foreign Trade Council, whose 
-_membership for almost 40 years 
has fostered the commerce of the 
United States, of the importance 
of shipping management in war 
and in peace. You have watched 
our shipping in operation as the 
exigencies of war have demanded. 
You have aided us. You have seen 
our foreign commerce change 
from primarily export into import 
of materials to manufacture war 
goods and the export of those 
goods to distant battlefronts. May 
God speed the day when your ac- 
tivities may once again be turned 
to the development of friendly 
and peaceable commercial rela- 
tions! 


mous productivity of the United 
States must be extended for the 
replenishment of those nations 
impoverished by war. Conflict has 
leveled thousands of European 
and Asiatic communities. It is 
probable that hundreds of thou- 
sands of our soldiers will remain in 
occupied countries for some time. 
Therefore the first years of peace 
will be a period of reconstruction, 
of rehabilitation of nations and 
populations, and of supplying our 
armed forces for whatever period 
they are required abroad. 

May we not skip a few years 
ahead, however, and appraise the 
future as well as we may. from 
a long range viewpoint?’ Uncer- 
tain this shall certainly be, yet a 
iook at the probabilities may stim- 
ulate our ‘thought and provoke 
the intelligent discussion that is so 
necessary. 

A look beyond the time when the 
scars of war will not be so evident 
will reveal the opportunity «our 
industrial structure will have if 
the imagination of the public is 
stirred so that it can envision the 
benefits of a strong merchant 
ileet, and our industrial and agri- 
cultural leaders have the deter- 
mination to expand our foreign 
commerce. 

Sometimes it seems to me that 
the Merchant Marine is the least 
understood of our national assets. 
Its peactime connection with our 
economy appears 





ud =P 
he btcockt er thrive operations 


from the great ‘manufacturing 
and farming areas of the coun- 
try’s interior. 


Ships are but the vehicles by 
which water-borne commerce is 
moved. from. port. to port. They 
do not themselves, except in a 
very small degree, develop trade. 
Trade, however, can be greatly 
benefited or retarded by the type 
of the ships and the service they 
render. In the great lanes of 
commerce they serve the same 
purpose that the delivery, wagon 
does for the milkman. It is his 
means of distributing the milk he 
has to sell. No matter how high 
the grade of milk he has, it 
availeth him nothing if he can- 
not distribute it to his prospective 
customers. His delivery system is 
very important. Just so the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and farmer 
should make use of his own Mer- 
chant Marine to deliver his prod- 
uct in the foreign market insofar 
as practicable. 


If this be the case, then it be- 
hooves every one of us whose in- 
terests lie in foreign trade to put 
forth the effort to obtain the ear 
of this great segment of our popu- 
lation and actively acquaint them 
with the maritime facts of life. 


Cannot the midwest manufac- 
turers and farmers, though none 
of them may ever have seen the 
sea or an ocean vessel, neverthe- 
less be ‘interested in an increase 
of sales volume from the 10% we 
export in normal times to 20 or 
even 30%? Would it. not make 
sense to him that our factories and 
farms could be operated at a sus- 





¢ to be littl The, overseas commerce that 
‘heeded by businegs men in gen-} dations had priar to they 
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tained and planned level because 
we had the overseas transporta- 


tion system that would take his) trade is a two-way business. 


surplus to a ready market? Would 
not our railroads and truck lines 
be interested in hauling this mate- 
rial to our ports? 

The primary national post-war 
objective is provision of jobs for 
all. Ten million men will ulti- 
mately return to civilian life, 
many of them seeking adjustment 
into the civilian economy. Our 
maritime industries, it is esti- 
mated, provide five million jobs 


ity. Our particular project then, 
from this standpoint, is expansion 
of our foreign commerce by every 
implement at our command for 
this would mean not only men on 
ships, or in management, but more 
men on farms, in insurance of- 
fices, supply houses and in land 
transportation. 

You may hear the question, 
“Where are these markets?” 

Well, they’re not close. They 
do, however, exist. There are still 
frontiers in this world. And on a 
majority of them we already have 
salesmen for our foreign trade, 
several millions of husky, healthy, 
intelligent lads, proud of thei7 
country and its accomplishments 
and living exponents of our way 
of life and our standard of living. 

China and Africa and India re- 
main to be developed. Russia and 
South America are on the verge 
of tremendous expansion. Among 
our neighbors to the south fhere is 
a vast reservoir of purchasing 
power, stored to a great extent 
from the war purchases of raw 


‘materials. 


Rivers are to be harnessed, 
roads to be built, railroad and air- 
plane equipment to be delivered. 
In the wake of the. engineering 
services we.shall supply these 
countries will come demands for 
industrial machinery, electrical 
goods, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles and the thousands of 
things that we can make so rap- 
idly and so abundantly. 

It seems to me we can develop 
additional trade and make use of 
additional shipping facilities if in 
the peace terms granted to the 
Axis nations they are forbidden 
for a number of years to come to 
have any merchant marine ex- 
cepting only that strictly neces- 
sary for inland waterways and 
coastwise operations. 


United Nations; dhe= Boing to 
the United States and two-thirds 
to the European nations inter- 
ested in maritime commerce. 

That is the first half of our 
opportunity and our obligation. 

The other half lies in develop- 
ment of the long range viewpoint 
that the American Merchant Ma- 
rine should be a live and dynamic 
and permanent part of our busi- 
ness structure, an aid to our eco- 
nomic health and one of our re- 
sources for national defense. 

There are those who maintain 
that we should not remain in the 
business of carrying ocean cargo; 
that. our foreign commerce should 
be carried in ships of other na- 
tions who offer a lower price; 
that every dollar kept from 
American ship operators is a dol- 
lar added to foreign purchasing 
power for our exports. 


I would like to point out that 
these persons overlook two ex- 
tremely important points. 


_First, a Merchant Marine suffi- 
ciently large to carry a substantial 
portion of our foreign commerce 
is a powerful factor in the de- 
fense of our country. Twice in a 
generation *we have been forced 
to the brink of: anxiety and ex- 
penditure of a huge sum of money 
for construction of a merchant 
fleet to serve in a national emer- 
gency. 
withal _ more = satisfactory — to 
maintain a modern fleet: of mer- 
chant ships constantly ready to 
help defend our shores, a fleet 
that can be of inestimable peace- 
time benefit and still almost pay 
its way? 


The second point these persons 


overlook is the fact that foreign * 


Is_ it not .cheaper—and 


We 
are not self-sufficient. The United 
States does not have enough tin 
or aluminum or copper or nitrates 
for our own purposes—sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, spices, rare metals, ma- 
hogany, bananas—hundreds of 
foods and other products that are 
essential to us. -We export the 


can use. Other countries do the 
same. Trade is trade; literally 
and figuratively. 


panding economy, in which our 
farms and factories will produce 
more than we need and sell the 
surplus abroad, some adjustment 
must be made in our national 


eign trade. 
Merchant Marine as a means to an 
end. We must also realize that 
for every seller there must be a 
buyer to make a sale. 

The war has brought home to 
us the realization of the impor- 
tance of other lands and people 
in the world economy; distance 
has shrunk. Millions of our men 
in far-off lands will have gained 
first-hand knowledge of the ele- 
mentary problems of economi- 
cally backward nations. In their 
struggle 
forth from these nations a great 
cry for our engineers and our 
technicians and our goods. 

Shall we have the imagination 
to prepare for a great upsurge in 
world trade and the courage to 
use our merchant fleet to obtain 
a fair share of it? 


In any pioneering development, 
the way must be prepared in ad- 
vanee, This was true with our 
railroads in the years of our 
westward expansion. It was true 
earlier when we were dependent 
upon other lands for the things 
we could not produce in Amer- 
;ica. There was a supply of things 
fabroad we needed. We had the 
goods to pay for them, and the 
Clipper ships seized the oppor- 
tunity to make our foreign trade 
flourish. 


In its Fourth Report to the 
House of Representatives, issued 
recently, the Special Committee 
on Post-War Eeonomic Policy and 
Planning made certain observa- 
tions regarding foreign trade to 
which I direct your attention: 


“A substantial foreign trade 
and investment flow is an es- 
“& sential part of continued pros- 
— perity. Without open markets 

for our exports and unrestricted 
access to foreign materials, 
many of our important mass- 
production industries and our 
agriculture cannot provide the 
productive employment for our 
labor force of which they are 
capable. However, foreign trade 
at best can offer no more than 
a part of the solution to the 
problem of overproduction ca- 
pacity of any industry or group 
of industries. Basically, this is 
a problem of organizing a sound 
national economy, rather than 
of resorting to any uneconomic 
schemes to give away goods and 
services through exporting with- 
out requiring—and making 
possible—repayment. 

“A nation gets what it does 
not have by importing. It gives 
up what it already has by ex- 
porting. There has always been 
a widespread prejudice, amount- 
ing almost to a belief, that im- 
porting is reprehensible and 
undesirable while exporting. is 
highly desirable. That fallacy 
has unfortunately even been 
carried to States in our country, 
with many of the States putting 
up artificial barriers of one kind 
or another against goods com- 
ing from other States. 

“A major reason for Amer- 
ica’s past rapid economic de- 
velopment was the great geo- 
graphical extent of our national 
market in which goods flowed 
freely throughout. Likewise. 
the Committee believes that a 
minimum of. artificial barriers 
to the free flow of international 
trade, both imports and ex- 
ports. will assure the greatest 
contribution ‘of our foreign 





things we don’t need for those we | 


| 


If we look forward to an ex-| 


thinking with regard to our for-'| 
We must envision our | 


trade to the continuing pros- 
perity of our national economy. 

“On a national basis, exports 
are the means of paying for 
imports. Likewise, according to 
the Department of Commerce: 

“In the experience of recent 
years the chronic shortage of 
dollars, growing mainly out of 
the weakness of the United 
States import demand appears 
to have been: the basie limita- 
tion on American exports. Given 
a more ample supply of dollars, 
exports should readily exceed 
any peacetime levels.’ 


“We cannot escape the fact 
that foreign trade must be con- 
sidered as a mutual transaction 
—buying as well as selling. 

“Although fortunately not so 
immediately urgent in their de- 
mand for attention as the con- 








version of our war production, 
foreign trade and shipping are 
probably the most baffling and 
complex of all our economic 
problems mainly because their 
consideration directly involves 
the interests, policies, inten- 
tions, and conditions of all 
other nations.” 

These are all important phases 


upwards there will go/|0f the economic life of the coun- 


try, and should be carefully con- 
sidered when plans are being de- 
veloped in conneetion with our 
future foreign commerce. 


We have the tools in abundance 
for expansion. If we use them 
with vision and according to a 
just policy, we can build a world- 
wide system of imports and ex- 
.ports in keeping with the times 
and with our needs. 


What policy shall we follow? 


Broadly, it is the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. But within the 
flexible framework of that legis- 
lation we can take steps to insure 
our maritime future. The size of 
the fleet is not mandatory. We 
ean specify -and regulate the 
routes and sailings. The task of 
first importance for us is the pro- 
vision, year in and year out, of 
dependable, regular, and _ fast 
schedules on all trade routes. It 
means making American - flag 
lines the acme of ocean transpor- 
tation. It means reestablishment 
of pre-war services and their im- 
provement. It means a search for 
and study of new routes. It means 
the establishment, all over the 
world, of shipping offices, staffed 
with American’ business men who 
are alive to the opportunities of 
world trade and sensitive to the 
obligations of our Merchant Ma- 
rine, and who are willing to es- 
tablish their permanent homes in 
the country to which they are 
sent. eek oe peers aes 

It will cost sumething to do this. 
But no international business on 
the scale of shipping should be 
averse to spending a dollar in the 
interest of increasing volume. It 
may produce many dollars in re- 
turn, 

The cost is not so much as some 
people think. The much abused 
word “subsidy” is one of the 
stumbling blocks to a fuller un- 
derstanding of the working of the 
Merchant Marine Act in provid- 
ing parity of shipbuilding and 
equalization of ship operation be- 
tween America and her compet- 
itors. 

It will be difficult to compare 
our cost of ship operation. with 
those of foreign nations, post-war, 
until the internal economies of 
those nations are shaken down. 
Some parity payments will doubt- 
less be inevitable. But the money 
spent in giving our operators an 
even break is trifling compared to 
the effect it can have on our na- 
tional economy. The payments 
are not a handout from the Gov- 
ernment but serve to equalize the 
cost of operating ships under the 
American flag and under foreign 
flags. They go into the pockets 
of our merchant seamen in the 
form of a decent wage scale in 
keeping with our wage and living 
standards. - And, if the results 
prove to give the operators more 





than a reasonable return on their 
‘investment, part of the excess 
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earnings are recapturable by the | 
Government. 

It is worth noting that the | 
maximum amount that has been 
paid out as the operating differ- 
ential subsidy in any year since 
the 1936 Act took effect is less | 
than $13,000,000. If we were to} 
double the amount of our foreign 
trade carriea on American ships, 
an annual outlay of twice that 
amount might be anticipated, but 
increasing volume of. traffic 
should bring an increasing margin 
of profit, and hence a decreasing 
amount for subsidy. Particularly 
would this be so if the American 
ships could travel full and down. 
As a matter of fact, out of some 
$51,000,000 of subsidy payments, 
during seven years of actual oper- 
ation of the Act, some $31,000,000 
—or more than half was ear- 
marked on the balance sheets of 
the shipping companies as subject 
to possible recapture, and an in- 
creasing volume of business 
should in all probability, increase 
the percentage of recapture. It 
would seem therefore that the net 
cost of the operating subsidy 
would hardly exceed an average 
of $6.000,000 a year and might 
very well be as low as $3,000,000. 
. Aside from cash and other cur- 
rent assets which are required for 
operations, American steamship 
companies engaged in foreign 
trade at the end of 1943 had, com- 
bined. either actual funds or re- 
ceivables which would shortly be- 
“come actual funds that could be 
used for purchase of vessels, to- 
taling something over $220,000,000. 
Roughlv, therefore, the companies 
engaged in foreign trade, taken as 
a whole, have sufficient funds 
available to enable them on the 
basis of the 50% differential sub- 
sidy and a 25% down payment 
to purchase ships equivalent at 
least to their pre-war tonnage in 
the foreign trade fleet, and prob- 
ably equivalent to something ap- 
proximating double the tonnage 
of the pre-war fleet. 

It should be understood. how- 
ever. that the general availability 
of fuods does not necessarily 
mean that each individual com- 
pany is in that particular position 


with reference to its own require- | 


ments for ships. Some may be re- 
luctant to enter into commitments 
which entail extensive fixed 
charges resulting from carrying 
75% of the purchase price on the 
deferred mortgage payments, the 
ability te*meet which will depend 
not only».on present cash re- 
sources but on. future volume. of 
business and earnings. This is one 
respect in which the effect of the 
operating differential subsidy is 
imvortant. 

' Now, iust a word about MA- 
RINE INSURANCE. A _ strong 
American Marine insurance mar- 
ket is essential to the health of 
our Merchant Marine. Congress 
has enacted. from time to time, 
legislation designed to encourage 
such a market. The national pol- 
icy in support of our American 
_ underwriters is therefore clear. It 
remains for the underwriters 
themselves to go forward con- 
structively. It would certainly 
strengthen our American marine 
insurance market if the Svndicate 
,put itself ina position to offer 
ull..insurance to all comers—to 
oreign owners °s well as to ovr 
own citizens. I hope they will 
do so. 

‘ None of us has any thought that 
all the shivs we are building will 


be retained in active service after |, 


the war. We are faced with dis- 


posal or use of more than 2.000) 


Liberty ships. To use our entire 
fleet would be our entrance into 
commercial warfare with the rest 
ef the world, the very thing we 
are trying to avoid. 
- : In any consideration of the size 
of our post-war merchant fleet. 
we must keep in mind that‘one of 
the fundamental princinles of the 


Merchant Marine Act. of.1936 is to|.- 


have an adequate number of shivs 
to serve as an auxiliary of the 





Navy. It has been estimated. that): : 


if we have a sufficient number of- 
ships to carry all of. 


, : A 2 


modern,. fast 


‘ . 
ae 7 ; ' ; [os ; ; 


our. domestic water-borne com- 
merce,-and at least 50% of our 
foreign commerce in active serv- 
ice, we should have somewhere 
between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 
deadweight tons of ships in re- 
serve for emergency use. 

It would be necessary to put this 
“National. Defense Merchant Re- 
serve Fieet’ in first-class condi- 
tion before being laid up; and to 
maintain it in that condition in 
order that when the emergency 
call came for its use, the individ- 
ual vessels could be quickly 
placed. in commission. 

This reserve fleet should be 
kept in sanctuary so that it could 





not be used for any other purpose for 20 years. This, plus the active 


than -to--serve as an. auxiliary io 
the Navy in time of emergency. 
Otherwise, it would always hang 
over the heads of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries as a 
fleet of vessels that might be 
brought into service as replace- 
ments, or to force down rates, or 
set up competition with the es- 
tablished lines. 

To maintain this reserve fleet 
in sanctuary, it would cost be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 per ship 
per year. If we were to place 
1,000 vessels in this reserve fleet, 


it would cost not more than $5,- 
000,000 per year, or $100,000,000 








S more and more of the western world 
emerges from Hitler’s domination, the 
“shape of things to come” begins to take 
form. In one field, that of foreign trade, it is 
not too early to look at the future situation 
in the light of what is already known. 

For example, pre-war data regarding busi- 
ness firms in European countries must be re- 
vised and brought up to date; néw credit 
information must be gathered and other vital 
facts correlated in the light of drasticaily 
changed conditions. 
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merchant fleet, would be the in- 
surance premium that the country 
would pay against having to 
spend some $15,000,000,000 for 
ships when the next war comes. 


We have set the overall size of 
our post-war fleet at 15 to 20 
million deadWeight tons. Of this 
tonnage, I think seven million 
tons, exclusive of tankers, should 
properly be engaged in foreign 
trade, provided we go after the 
business to keep these ships sail- 
ing full and down. 

We will have an excess of ships 
when the war is over and normal 
conditions are,restored... It is not 





my feeling that we should scrap 
any of the war-built vessels: Per- 
haps some of the obsolete, 20- 
year-old cargo ships that have 
been in service for many years 
can be scrapped. It is my beiief 
that we should endeavor to estab- 
lish in this country a shipbreaking 
industry such as has existed in 
England, Germany and _ other 
countries for years. By this 
method, it will be possible to 
scrap such vessels as are no longer 
required in an orderly manner 
and to the best advantage of the 
entire maritime industry. If we 
scrapped a large number of ves- 
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foundation of any post-war plan. 
If it is not woven into the entire | 
framework, then it’s time to look 
for another architect. 
Mr. Justice Roberts of the United 
States Supreme Court early in the 
year sounded a note which should | 
echo through the country. In a 
dissenting opinion he blasted the 
recent tendency of the present 
Supreme Court to upset consid- 
ered opinions and the rules of 
law announced in them—opinions 
and rules long considered the set- | 
tled law o1 the land. With a little 
paraphrasing, his denounciation of | 
this tendency may well be broad- | 
ened and applied to the unholy | 
tendency of Government in gen- | 
eral to throw into the ash can, as 


if obsolete, the real fundamentals 

which have been the life blood of 

our entire national solidarity. 
Justice Roberts said: 

The reason for my concern is 
that the instant decision, over- 
ruling that announced about 
nine years ago, tends to bring 
adjudications of this. tribunal 
into the same class as a re- 
stricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only. 

Again: 

This tendency .. . involves an 
assumption that knowledge and 
wisdom reside in us which was 
denied to our predecessors. 

You can apply that as it stands, 
without. paraphrasing. 
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He said further, and here is a 
sermon boiled down into a single 
sentence: : 


It is regrettable that in an 
era marked by doubt: and con- 
fusion, an era. whose greatest 
need is steadfastness of thought 
and purpose, this court, which 
has been looked to as exhibit- 
ing consistency of adjudication, 
and a steadiness which would 
hold the balance even in the 
face of temporary ebbs and 
flows of opinion, should now it- 
self become the breeder of fresh 
doubt and confusion in the pub- 
lic mind as to the stability of 
our institutions. 


The solemn truth that must sink 
into the minds of the citizens of 
this nation is that this country’s 
foremost need is stability—a stab- 
ilization of word and deed which 
will enable men to plan ahead 
with a feeling of security, thus 
opening the way for progress. 

Now, by stable I do not mean 
static nor retroactive nor recal- 
citrant. Stability does not rest on 
hide-bound conservatism. It beds 
on a combination of conservatism, 
which in a nutshell is respect for 
proven fundamentals, and that 
liberalism which business adapts 
to changing conditions, which 
keeps it progressively abreast of 
the times, aids it in avoiding stag- 
nation. 

I have a broad general impres- 
sion that you bankers, out of an 
excess of caution, have in the past 
been flying too low. That may be 
responsible in some degree for 
Government competition. It may 
be that in post-war banking you 
will find, as aviation has found, 
that it is safer, and more efficient 
and effective, to fly in a higher 
altitude. 

Banks are corporations and in 
common with all corporations 
must protect the interests. of 
stockholders. Added to this is a 
distinguishing characteristic — a 
pure-trustee relationship to de- 
positors which is a still higher 
obligation. Safety must be para- 
mount and sacred but not neces- 
sarily synonymous with. putrefac- 
tion. Dollars, like railroad pas- 
sengers, are not necessarily safest 
when standing in the station. Even 
bankers are people, aad I venture 
the suggestion that they too have 
been too willing to trade freedom 
for security because of their trus- 
tee status. 

In many parts of the. country 
post-war planners have dreams of 
enticing large established business 
institutions to new locations. Com- 
munity pride and crystal gazing 
justify such an endeavor. Its-suc- 
cess might be a windfall to.these 
forward looking communities. But 
the mirage of big business on the 
dreamy horizon must not. blind 
these communities to the. success- 
ful, expanding little businesses 
now within their grasp. After the 
war new. business—young | busi- 
ness—will grow up and will be 
worth nurturing. This new. busi- 
ness, this young business estab- 
lished and developed by little 
business men of character and 


capacity, must be supported by. 


private capital—the banks. There 
will be another Walter Chrysler 
and Henry Ford hidden in the 
small office of the little work- 
shops. Find them. That is the way. 
of the America of opportunity. 


that has been lost in the crystal: 


maze of regimentation. 

The present status of an old 
business must be reviewed. It may 
have become sick after the war. 
Make it well again. The sick child, 
given care, may grow to be the 
strongest of the brood. ; 

To the three credit “C’s” 
banking tradition, character, ca- 
pacity and capital, a fourth must 
be supplied by bankers—courage; 
and even a _ fifth—confidence— 
confidence in yourselves and in 
others. 


I suggest that banking must get 
off the side track—Government 
banking—and get back on the old 


of; 





main line double track system of 
lending and borrowing, using the 
known devices of safety, adjusting 
speed and load to track condition 
and equipment. 

In this picture, there are loans 
for longer periods, much longer 
than those whose near maturity 
date brings unproductive. dread 
fer the borrower; amortization of 
principal to avoid a staggering 
shock to the borrower on maturity 
of the loan; the throwing away of 
some old rate books; lending on 
a wider variety of collateral, faith 
in human character, energy and 
initiative—yes, a new confidence 
in yourself and in others. 

This can all be done without 
running any block signals or ex- 
ceeding speed regulations. 

This program is conservative 
enough to be safe and yet it com- 
bines with conservatism a useful, 
workable liberalism. 

Again I suggest that we are too 
prone to think merely in terms 
of money. The Federal Govern- 
ment in spreading its largess 
around thinks in terms of money 
—the WPA, social security, pen- 
sions, post-war money allowances. 
I have no quarrel with this Gov- 
ernment beneficence up to a cer- 
tain point. But not to the point 
of putting a premium on indo- 
lence, nor to the point of dulling 
ambition, of making men mere 
leaners. I just don’t believe in 
handing a young man a free dol- 
lar as a_substitute for his God- 
given right to the opportunity to 
cash in on his energy, his indus- 
try, his integrity, and his brains, 
and to carve out his own success- 
ful career. 

And right here I want to touch 
upon something else that raises 
my temperature—a pernicious in- 
novation that has literally snaked 
its way into American politics, 
and in its active. malignance, eats 
the very vital life of our freedom. 
I mean the Political Action Com- 
mittee which proposes to force 
American union labor to contrib- 
ute from its wages to a political 
campaign it not only opposes but 
is then. coerced into voting for 
principles and candidates to which 
it is. opposed. I resent this first 
and foremost as an American citi- 
zen and next as a man who has 
carried a union card all his work- 
ing life, and still does. I was a 
union man before the un-Amer- 
ican element, now dominating 
segments.of American labor, was 
born. The railroad brotherhoods 
know how and where I stand. 

I always have been strong for 
labor unions.. headed by right- 
thinking American leaders—lead- 
ers who were interested in the 
men. they. represented rather than 
in some European ideology. But 
I say to you and to the people of 
this.country that no political ac- 
tien committee or any group or 
individual is going to tell me or 
any upheaded American in this 
country how he is going to vote 
or what he is going to think. If 
the sorry day should ever come 
when nefarious schemes like this 
succeed, then on that day the dis- 
integration of American labor 
union starts and democracy be- 
gins to crumble. 

Josh Billings once said: ‘Thank 
God, there is not enough money 
in the world to buy a wag from a 
dog’s tail. That must come from 
within the dog.” 

There is not enough money in 
the world to compensate for regi- 
mentation of Americans, loss of 
freedom and opportunity, class 
hatred, prejudice, or intolerance. 

I am equally as certain that our 
victorious returning fighting men 
are going to insist upon coming 
back to a better America than 
they left, and it may go hard with 
any individual or group who at- 
tempts to herd them in a civil non- 
thinking regiment or attempts to 
stamp them in a common mold. 
These boys have been trained to 
do a job which requires thinking 





and acting for themselves. Think- 
ing right and acting quickly was 
the difference between life and 
death. Those returning will be 
very.much alive in more ways 
than one. 

Now. for a few moments I want 
to get back into. my own yard. 
Many times in my long career I 
have been brought face to face 
with the fact that there is more 
to running a railroad than doing 
an efficient job of transportation. 
The extra-curricular problems 
give you the headaches. 

Two, at least two, but particu- 
larly two, of these extra-curric- 
ular problems face the railroads 
today. You are familiar with them 
but their importance justifies 
stressing them before an associa~ 
tion of men deeply interested in 
the health of railroad securities. I 
can discuss them only briefly. A 
railroad executive must have ter- 
minal facilities. 

The first is the necessity for a 
repeal of land grant rates, which 
reduce tariff rates by 50% on 
Government traffic and which 
were established something less 
than a century ago as a condition 
attendant upon the grant of lands 
to induce the construction of rail- 
roads, particularly in the west. 
Out of 250,000 miles of railroads 
in the United States only 18,000 
miles are land grant mileage in 
respect to rates. The other rail- 
roads, including the Union Pacific, 
which is not a land grant railroad 
in this sense, have long been par- 
ties to “Equalization Agreements” 
under which they equalize their 
rates on Government traffic with 
those of land grant railroads. The 
value of the lands at the time of 
their grant has been paid for over 
and over again by these land 
grant reductions alone. 

A bill to accomplish the repeal 
of these land grant rates is pend- 
ing in Congress. The House passed 
it by the overwhelming: majority 
of 236 to 16. The Interstate Com-~ 
merce Commission, associations 
embracing shippers in all parts of 
the country, heads~ of railroad 
labor organizations, freight for- 
warding associations, even .truck- 
ing companies which are competi- 
tors of the railroads, have fronted 
for the repeal. This bill is now 
before the Senate. 

Uncertainties and disputes have’ 
arisen in many, many cases as to 
what traffic during this.time of 
war and war construction is Gov-: 
ernment traffic within the mean-: 
ing of the law. The Government 
pays the tariff rate. The railroads 
pay income taxes on what the 
Government has paid, with the 
excess earnings brackets” as high. 
as 95%... Government accountants, 
two or more years behind in their 
work, re-audit the bills; decide 
which :are subject-to land’ grant 
deductions, and withheld the 
amount from other charges owed 
by the Government to the rail- 
roads. 

No railroad, therefore, knows 
where it stands. The railroads face 
the likely prospect of having 
$300,000,000 or more taken away 
from them in two, three, five 
years from now—moniées~ upon: 
which. they have already paid 
taxes. With war traffic earnings 
diminished or gone, with expenses: 
at a peak of all times; where will 
they find the money to. refund? 

The bill affords no retroactive, 
adjustment but merely establishes. 
for the.future the.same-rates to 
tne Government, as .a shipper, 
as will be paid by any other in- 
dividual or corporation as a ship- 
per. 

This measure is not a Santa 
Claus grant to the railroads. It is 
merely a measure for justice to, - 
the railroads and to the general 
shipping public. 

When war came, the President 
of the United States asked indus- 
try for a miracie. The railroad 
industry stripped to the waist aid 
pitched in. It strained every mus- 
cle. It played its part magnif- 
icently. The military departments 
of the Government have said so. 
The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has said so. I have said be- 
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5 
fore,and I will say it again, that | full quotation but the clock rules | are still*going to do for me, and but. of. that _ fundamental _ law 
second only tothe men on. our| | : 


battle fronts in Europe and in the 
far Pacific, the railroad employees 
of this nation have been the coun- 
try’s first line of defense. They 
have stood to their jobs as real 
patriotic American citizens. They 
have deserved, but they. have not 
received any Army and Navy E’s 
or any other decorations for their 
performance. The railroad men of 
this country have taken a beating 
through these past three years, 
but they have taken that beating 
standing up and they will be erect 
and ready when this conflict is 
over. 

Ihe railroad industry and the 
railroad men felt fully justified 
in throwing out their collective 
chests. And now their reward has 
come; they have finally been rec- 
ognized by Washington in the 
middle of this sustained nerve- 
wracking effort; a grateful gov- 
ernment has, through its Depart- 
»ment of Justice, pinned a medal 
on that chest—an injunction suit 
in Federal Court which challenges 
the integrity, the intelligence and 
the loyalty of railroads and rail- 
‘road men. 


‘Far be it from me to attempt 
‘to try that suit from a_ public 
‘rostrum: The Department of Jus- 

tice ballyhooed the suit before it 
'was brought as an advance agent 
‘balkyhoos a circus. Since the suit 
was brought, the Department of 
Justice has tried the issues in 
every part of the newspapers ex- 
cept ‘the lovelorn column, and I 
expect it will overflow there soon, 
since it is a device of cupid— 
wooing votes. 
The suit was brought in the 
_ West — Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
home town of Wendell Berge, As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Anti-Trust Division—prob- 
ably to give him a chance to visit 
the home folks. The South has 
“been ‘pretty noisy in its advocacy 
of adjustment of railroad rates. 
The West has been quite content 
except for sporadic outbursts. But 
a campaign is on. Political fences 
in the West have to be rebuilt. 
‘The political fences in the South 
are thought to bein a better state 
of repair. So the suit was brought 
‘in the West. Editorial writers 
- throughout the country have 
‘pointedly called the turn. It is 
‘politics. Wendell Berge did not 
dictate the editorials. 
. ' Mr. Berge evidences great pride 
“in the discovery of ‘a secret weap- 
“on used by the western railroads 
‘—the Commissioner Plan Agree- 
‘ment. He places great stress upon 
-it. This agreement became eftec- 
‘tive on Dee. 1, 1932. If it was a 
“ secret, Mr. Berge, possibly because 


~he was a very young man at that |, 


‘time, was one of the few who 
‘was not let in on the secret. Sev- 
/ eral. members of the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission, including 
-the late Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, 
‘knew about the plan before the 
agreement was signed and were 
.impressed with it. Railway and 
traffic: magazines carried a story 
about it as did the press generally. 
Thirty-four railroad: chief execu- 
_ tives signed the agreement. And 
_if thirty-four railroad’ executives 
_.and their numerous assistants and 
subordinates knew about it and 
it remained a secret, then an un- 


_precedented phenomenon occur-| 
4 red in the business world. 


In 1932 we were in the depth 
ession in. our 
e and his as- 


» history. ‘Mr: Bi 


© sistant, Mr. Berge, who have se- | 
~~ cured the bulk of their railroad 


knowledge from riding in Pull- 
,man drawing rooms paid for by 
_, taxpayers, never got near enough 
+ in those days to a railroad execu- 
_ tive to see. the furrows depression 
, worries had plowed in his brow. 
‘Railroads were plunging into 
_ bankruptcy. -and__ receivership. 
' President Roosevelt, then as now 
“ Candidate Roosevelt, knew some- 
’ thing about the plight of the rail- 
_ roads. In a speech made in Salt 

Lake City, Utah, in September 
1932, he discussed: at length and 

sympathically, the railroad ques- 
tion. His speech deserves quite 


| the. Democratic ticket. At the re- 


it’ out. 

In that speech, Mr. Roosevelt 
developed the thought that “The 
wastes of competition have * be- 
come more and ‘more insupport- 
able.” “I believe,” he said, “‘the 
policy of enforced competition be- 
tween railroads can be carried to 
unnecessary lengths.” In the 1931 
15% rate increase case (which 
was aecided against the railroads 
except in small part) the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to 
support its decision, pointed out 
the necessity for the railroads “to 
cooperate more efficiently with 
each other and to reduce waste, 
both in service and rates” arfd ex- 
pressed the confidence that it 
could be minimized but that this 
would require “A greater degree 
of cooperation than railroad exec- 
utives have yet been willing to 
put into practice.” 

And the western railroads, sens- 
ing the wisdom of the attitude of 
both Mr. Roosevelt and the com- 
mission, decided to do something 
about it. And now that the de- 
pression has been temporarily 


bridged, and the Commissioner, - 


Plan Agreement has outlived its 
usefulness and been terminated; 
these railroads are solemnly 
charged with having: broken the 
law. How can the railroads chart 
a eourse when somebody insists 
on tampering. with: the compass? 
What security can’ man, woman, 
or child build on? Security of the 
Biddle-Berge type is built - on 
quicksand. 

I am going to pass over the 
facts that during the depression 
the railroads of the West pioneered 
the streamline trains, low. cost 
popular transportation, sped up 
the service, improved equipment 
and service to the -extent that 
when war came they were ready 
and competent to carry the un- 
precedented load. 

I am going to pass over the in- 
sinuations of Mr. Berge concern- 
ing the ineffectiveness of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate rates when I know and 
every railroad man and every 
shipper knows how conscientious- 
ly and competently the commis- 
sion has exercised its powers with 
always an eye to fairness. I am 


going to pass over the discrepancy |. 


between Mr. Berge’s assertion that 
the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice “show ’ that over 
99% of the rates filed become 
‘lawful rates’ without any review 
by the commission” with ‘the 
statement of the commission in_its 
57th annual report, issued Nov. 
1, 1943, that 
Analysis of the filings of. ta- 
riffs in a recent year showed 
that approximately 40% of the 
total number lodged in our Bu- 
reau of Traffic, and reported in 


our annual report for the year; |- 


stated rates which’ either had 


been required by us, or had‘re-|. 


ceived our formal approval as 
justified under the act, or the 
filiag was permitted upon ad- 
ministrative consideration of the 
applications for special permis- 
s.on.. A large number of the to- 
tal number of. tariffs above re- 
ported. as. filed with.us do. not 
either. affect the rate level or 
change any rate. 

In Nebraska, thanks to the won- 
der-working primary system, a 62+ 
year-old bus boy in a bomber 
plant cafeteria, George W. Olsen, 
was nominated for Governor on 


cent Democratic State convention 
he made a record-breaking speech, 
reported and commented on: edi- 


torially by the “Qmaha World-| 


Herald,” one of the country’s great 
newspapers. It contained 70 words. 
I quote it in full: 

Fellow Democrats: I feel.just 
like I did when I was 16 and 
-took a load of apples to Ne- 
braska City and got stuck in the 
mud. I decided I’d have to un- 

load, but the end gate was gone. 
There I was, stuck and with 
nothing to unload. 

I feel the same way here to- 








night. 


But I appreciate what you‘ 


> ARGENTINA 


I thank you. 

It is my opinoin that while the 
artillery. of the Department of 
Justice is aimed directly at the 
railroads, the real target is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is a regulatory body 
created by and responsible to 
Congress. My opinion as a lay- 
man is. that when this anti-trust 
suit against the railroads is fin- 
ally tried, the government will 
find itself stuck in the mud, with 
the endgate gone, and nothing to 
unload. 

The Department of Justice is 
gunning for monopolies. Since 
Pearl Harbor around 140 anti- 
trust suits have been brought. A 
little introspection by the depart- 
ment will discover a monopoly 
right at its own headquarters. The 
remedy for this monopoly is not 
an application of the Sherman Act 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week—Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


An extremely interesting and informative 96-page booklet has 
come to the writer’s desk entitled “Review of Operations of 38 Fire- 
Marine Insurance Companies and 18 Casualty-Surety Insurance Com- 
panies for Five Years Ending with 1943 and for the Year 1943.” 
Ii is published by a prominent Baltimore investment house, and 
member of the New York Stock Exchange.* 





In the “Foreword” the publish-» 


ers state: “We have prepared it 
for the use of our dealer friends 
with the thought that it would be 
ef assistance to their sales organ- 
ization in the presentation to in- 
westors of factual information 
concerning the results of opera- 
tions of a number of insurance 
companies.”’ The companies ecov- 
ered in this survey include prac- 
tically all of the old-line leaders, 
and a few of the smaller and 
lesser known. 

Data on each one of these. com- 
panies are presented separately, 
the presentation comprising: his- 
torical review; analysis of 1943 
operations; chart showing percen- 


- 


tage of plow-back, Federal taxes, | 


etc.; pie-chart giving percent. di- 
wersification of assets; five-year 
change in liquidating value; five- 
year price range, and other perti- 
nent facts and figures. 

In the back of the booklet an 
interesting tabulation is given 
which shows the aggregate five- 
year operating income of each 
company, compared with aggre- 
gate dividends paid during the 
period and the resulting five-year 
plow-back; the latter is expressed 
in dollars and also as a percentage 
of aggregate net operating income. 
This tabulation covers 41 fire 
companies and 20 casualty com- 
panies. It is of interest to know 
that the percent. plow-back of the 
fire group averages 41.0% com- 
pared with 62.6% for the casualty 


group. 

The ten highest and ten lowest 
companies in the fire group are 
as follows: 


Ten Highest— 
Pidelity & Guaranty 
Piremen’s Insurance 
meartford Fire —..._._.-.. 
Wat. Union Fire___--- 
Automobile Ins. —_ 
St. Paul F. & M 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer.__ 
Fireman's Fund _______-_--_--~- 
American Ins. __ 
Security Ins. —_-_ 


Average of 10___-__ 


Ten Lowest 
Peover Base: oo. U4 
Baltimore Amer. Insurance 
Wankers & Shippers Insurance_-__- 

Hampshire Fire__________ 
Home Insurance -_____________ og 
Worth River 
Wational Liberty ______ 
®epublic Insurance -___- 
Westchester Fire 
Prankiin ire ._.....--_- 


+ 
= 


VOOWSIGSIA 
KPNOUGhe POO 


Average of 10 


In the casualty group the per- 
eentage ranges from a high of 
20.2% for New Amsterdam Cas- 
malty to a low of 54.3% for Amer- 
_@ean Casualty, while one com- 
pany, Preferred Accident, shows 
a negative plow-back of —39.3%, 
i. e. dividends exceeded net 
@perating income. 

A second tabulation of interest 
and significance gives the liqui- 
@ating value of each stock as of 
Dec. 31, 1943. compared with Dec. 
81, 1938, and shows the percent. 
g@ncrease during the five-year pe- 
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riod. This tabulation immediately 
shows the importance of plow- 
back to liquidating value growth, 
for Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
again heads the list with an in- 
crease of 44.1% while Franklin 
Fire again foots the list with 2.9%. 
The average gain for 41 fire com- 
panies is 17.8%, while for the 20 
casualty companies the average is 
48.1%. 

The “pie charts,’ which show 
the diversification of assets of 
each company, are well worth 
studying, for they bring out so 
clearly the great difference in in- 
vestment policy which | exists 
among the companies, For exam- 
ple, the percentage of Government 
securities held in the investment 
portfolios of all the companies 
ranges from 59.9% of total assets 
to 6.0% of total assets. There are 
seven companies which ‘have an 
excess of 50% of total assets rep- 
resented by Government secur- 
ities, while, at the other end of the 
list are seven companies with less 
than 15%. In the first group are: 
Standard Accident, 59.9%; Amer- 
ican Reinsurance, 54.9%; Em- 
ployers’ Group, 54.4%; Aetna Cas- 
ualty, 53.2%; U. S. Guarantee, 
53.2%: Fidelity & Deposit, 51.9%, 
and U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
51.0%. In the second group are: 
Camden Fire, 14.3%; Merchants 
Fire, 13.4%; Continental Insur- 
ance, 13.1%; Insurance of North 
America, 11.1%; St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, 9.1%; Fidelity-Phenix, 
8.6%, and Great American, 6.0%. 
It is interesting to observe that 
the first group is composed en- 
tirely of casualty-surety com- 
nanies and the second group of 
fire-marine companies. The fire 
“ompany with the highest per- 
“entage is Jersey Insurance with 
45.4% . and the casualty company 
with the lowest is Pacific Indem- 
nity with 27.8%. 


The factual information in this 
Sooklet is very clearly and simply 
oresented, and should prove of 





vreat heipfulness and interest to 
| investors and dealers in insurance 
: Stocks and to all students of their 
| investment characteristics. While 
it brings out the excellent invest- 
ment calibre of the stocks of the 
laadivns inguranrs> eamnanies ond 
thus is of great aid in the problem 
of selection, it also brings out 


| Stock Market In The Immediate | 
Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 1578) 

|V2 year but, rather, what we,a statement by Professor Myrdal, 
{could do under the ideal condi-|a Swedish economist, before the | 
tions mentioned. Taking the price | National Economic Society of} 
i} level of 1942 and assuming the | Sweden earlier this year in re- 
porting on American conditions |! 


'same 38-hour work-week as in| 
| 1940, Mr. Livingston arrived at a| and our general assumption that 
we would attain a very high post- 


inet national income of $134 bil- | 
war income level. Professor Myr- 


‘lion for 1946. That figure com- 
| pares with around $83 billion at} dal pointed out our hopes of well 
over $100 billion against our sub- 


| our peak peacetime year 1929 and 

| with $71 billion for the peak peace | stantially lower peaks of earlier 
year of the past decade, 1937. On| years and made the observation 
the basis of this study, on one part) that it is yet historically to be 
only of which I have touched, and | demonstrated that any capitalistic 
for which the entire industry. re- | economy can achieve stabilization 
search fraternity owes Mr. Liv-| at boom levels. After reviewing 
ingston a vote of thanks, we have; our domestic and export poten- 
had figures emanating from some | tialities, he seriously asked from 
of the Congressional Committees | whence this unprecedented peace- 
of a_net national income as high | time lift in the national income is 
as $145 billion. Some Government} to originate. Professor Myrdal’s 
economists say $125 billion. The! views interest me because they 
lowest responsible estimate I have | are fully objective. As someone 
seen was that developed by the! recently remarked, he is neither 
General Motors Corporation, of|a Democrat nor a Republican. He 
around $100 billion. The estimate} is forced to study the American 
most generally accepted is $119 / outlook because, to a degree, Swe- 
billion, which estimate equals or | den and Europe, for that matter, 
is not far out of line with that of | swing in our economic orbit. He 
Mr. Schram of the New York! questions whether we shall con- 
Stock Exchange, Dr. Julius Hirsch,| tinue immediately on the high 
and a group of more conservative | production plateau to which the 
economists in Washington. war has temporarily driven us. 


At this point, however, I should 
like to say that these estimates are 
not based upon any certainty but, 
rather, on a belief that, unless 
some relatively high level of na- 
tional income is attained, we shall 
suffer extremely difficult condi- 
tions in this country. Mr. Livings- 
ton’s study, for instance, indicated 
that if, in the year 1946, we only 
turned out the same physical vol- 
ume of goods as in the year 1940, 
which year, incidentally, exceeded 
1937 and 1929 in physical output, 
then we would have around 20 
million people unemployed in this 
country. This would mean a great 
depression}, Again, when we look 
at the governmental post-war 
budget, estimated at from $20 to 
$30 billion by the experts, we 
again see the need for a relatively 
high post-war income. 

While I have no intention of 
quarreling with any of these 
higher figures but, on the other 
hand, am willing to tentatively ac- 
cept the $110 billion figure, at 
least I should like to raise one 
question. It is this: Are we not 
going at the matter somewhat like 
the Georgia mountaineer who 
found that he needed some money 
badly and, after casting about as 
to how it could be secured, could 
find only one asset, namely, his 
hound dog. He put an ad in the 
county paper offering the dog for 
$15. Several days afterwards 4 
man from town called on him, 
finding the mountaineer and his 
flea-bitten animal asleep under a 
tree. The man was a little bit up- 
set at the dog’s appearance but 
he went ahead. First, he asked if 
the dog was healthy. The moun- 
taineer replied, “Healthiest in the 
county.” The man asked if the dog 
was a good hunter. The moun- 
taineer said, “None better in 
Georgia.” He then asked about the 
pedigree. The mountaineer said 
it was one of the finest in the na- 
tion. The stranger, realizing that 
he was up against a stiff combina- 
tion, looked at the mountaineer 
and finally said, “Can he climb 2 
tree?” The mountaineer thought 
for a minute, looked up and said,’ 
“Mister, that dog has just got to 
climb a tree because I need that 
$15.” As we study our post-war 
future, we see that we have just 
got to have a high income and I 
am hopeful we shall develop it. 
However, I can’t help but repeat 


debatable ground by assuming 
that we are going to attain a high 
post-war level of income and let 
us tentatively grant that market 
optimism is, therefore, warranted 
for this eventual period. In the 
meantime, what about the inter- 
val that will intervene between 
the end of the war and the attain- 
ment of full post-war production? 
In examining this more immediate 
veriod, it is necessary, first, to de- 
termine where we are now. 
Briefly, we entered on a rearma- 
ment or war boom, economically 
speaking, in mid-1940 and, pre- 
sumably, are now at the top of 
such boom. There are signs that 
it is running out. Let me, in this 
connection, cite some important 
statistical series that have leveled 
off or declined. These include 
production, railway traffic, em- 
ployment, manufacturers inven- 
tories, deficit Federal spending, 
wholesale prices, farm prices, 
commodity futures, corporate 
profits, and consumers income as 
well as expenditures. That is an 
important and significant list. 

In the course of this war boom 
the stock market, having read- 
justed to the political regulatory 
exigencies of war plus the rather 
low state of Allied fortunes in the 
war’s early days, commenced ris- 
ing in 1942. This advancing trend 
was in recognition of the war 
boom itself, plus our military suc- 
cesses. The advance has now been 
under way for well over two years. 
In this period the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average of 30 leading and 
diversified industrial stocks has 
advanced by over 60%. This in- 
dex does not fully reflect the 
movement, however, for the rea- 
son that activity has been par- 
ticularly pronounced in those is- 
sues representative of our mar- 
ginal producers that have bene- 
fited most fully, earningswise, 
from the war. Partially reflecting 
this list is the Barron’s average of 
low-priced stocks which recently 
reached a point some 225% above 
its 1942 low. Under disguise of a 
moderate swing in the, for once, 
elowly-moving Dow-Jones indus- 
rial average. we have actually en- 
joved what I would term a con- 
cealed trinie bull market. As to 
price-earnings relationships. even 
the Dow-Jores figures are not 
bad. On the basis of present earn- 








ings estimates for the Dow-Jones 
industrial »verage. which call for 
a 5% to 10% decline from 1943, 
this average. ®t its recert price 
15% was selling at 
around 16 to 17 times earnings, 2 


their very marked differences. 
, Thus, it leads one to the inevitable 
conclusion that, even when in- 
vesting in insurance stocks. di- 
versification of risk is a sound 


policy. . 


~f . premcad 








Let us, however, by-pass this | 


level not far from that attained at” 
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the peak in 1936 and 1937. Alto- 
gether, the stock market would 
seem to have accorded full rec- 
ognition to the presence of a busi- 
ness boom. 


With termination of the war 
against Germany, which does not 
seem too remote an eventuality, 
deflation of a degree would seem 
in order. Government spending 
will have to be cut back from, 
say, $100 billion to around $25. to 
$20 billion, the last stages of such 
cutback being after the war with 
Japan has been concluded. Man- 
power, both in war industries and 
the military establishments, will 
require demobilization, which 
spells increasing unemployment. 
Price distortions have necessarily 
occurred during the insistent type 
of buying, along with regulatory 
controls, witnessed during the war 
period and, therefore, important 
price readjustments must be wit- 
nessed. Plant and inventory liqui- 
dation will be necessary. There is 
the question of the solvency. of. 
some groups, particularly the so- 
called secondary contractors. since 
their inventory positions and pay- 
rolls have both been built up to a 
point where any substantial drain 
or loss, because of them, might 
wipe out working capital. It is 





| difficult to see the individual con- 


sumer entering on any strong 
buying movement for various 
goods while the unemployment 
spiral is running its course. 

The stock market discounts im- 
portant events in orderly sequence. 
From the 1938-39 peak levels to 
early 1942 the market adjusted to 
war in Europe and this country’s 
eventual entrance by price de- 
cline. From 1942 until mid-1943, 
and even until the present occa- 
sion, it has been in process of dis- 
counting the war boom in this 
country, plus our improving mili- 
tary fortunes. Is it logical to be- 
lieve that the market will, from 
these levels, undertake a true dis- 
counting of the generally assumed 
favorable post-war buying boom 
until it has first given attention to 
the uncertainties and problems of 
the transition period from war to 
peace, as just discussed, and until 
it has readiusted to such develop- 
ments of this transition period as 


prove deflationary? Under the 
circumstances, it would seem that 
the stock market has an uncertain 
period ahead, when caution and 
the maintenance of substantial 
buying reserves rather than ‘a 
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bullish or purchasing attitude- 


should be in order. 

At this po'@: someone may in- 
terpose the thought that the stock | 
market, at the termination of | 
World War I, witnessed only 
minor irregularity of two or three 
months, to be followed by a fur- | 
ther large advance carrying some | 
ten to eleven months. This is quite 
true but before we postulate an 
analogy between the movement of | 
stock prices following this war 
and following the earlier war, let 
us examine the economic and po- 
litical backgrounds existing dur- 
ing each of these wars. Differ- 
ences will be found of major cali- 
ber: 

(1) Whereas price control was 
not exerted following World War 
I, there is every evidence that it 
will be continued in the period 
immediately following the end of | 
this war. It was the immediate 
inflation in prices, based upon a 
mad, uncontrolled .-s¢ramblie for 
inventories, following Worid War 
I, that abetted the immediate post- 
war business recovery and the in- 
flationary movement in the stock 
market culminating in late 1919. 


(2) In the earlier war, industry 
and manpower (labor) had con- 
verted only to a relatively minor 
degree to wartime manufacture 
and the Armed Forces as com- 
pared with the heavy conversion 
jn this war. Thus, the readjust- 
ment period from war to peace 
was not the problem in the earlier 
war that it will be in the present 
occasion. 

(3) Before World War I, mass 
. unemployment was unknown in 
this country. Prior to World War 
II, we had, despite huge govern- 
mental efforts of eight years’ dur- 
ation to the contrary, 8 to 10 mil- 
lion unemployed. This magnifies 
the reconversion and immediate 
post-war recovery problem, as 
does the great increase in produc- 
tivity per man-hour, incident to 
World War II, as compared with 
the increase resulting from World 
War I. 
_ (4) During the period emerging 
out of World War I, business 
was relatively elastic. Business 
emerges from this war with (a) 
a rigid wage level, based upon or- 
ganized labor’s increased author- 
ity and governmental sanctions, 
.(b) with.many governmental con- 
trols..and interventions, dating 
from well before. the war, that 
greatly hamper and impede ihe 
free and full play of private in- 
_itiative, and (c) a substantial part 
of the industrial .plant Govern- 
ment owned. 

(5) The relatively mild shock, 
as based upon the magnitude of 
‘the industry and labor readjust- 
ment to peace, of World War I’s 
termination on the economy found 
a stock market that had, to No- 
vember, 1918. or over a period of 
12 months, advanced but 22% and 
was thus not subject to consider- 
able technical readiusiment. The 
relatively greater shock, as previ- 
ously discussed, of World War II’s 
termination on the economy will 
find a stock market that, over a 
period of two or more years, has 
‘advanced over 30% and, hence, is 
vulnerable to material technical 
readjustment, entirelv aside from 
economic influences. Let me point 
out, in this connection, that the 
several-month market decline 
coming immediately with World 
War I’s ending, canceled 40% of 
‘the war advance from the 1917 
cyclical, or war depression. low 
point. A similar movement here, 
from the 1942 cyclical, or war de- 
pression, Jow point would meve 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
dov'n by 23 points or 15% from 
its ‘uly high of 150. , 

(6) Internationally. the three 
powers — the United States, the 
British Emvire. and France—that 
emerred dominant from World 
War I subscribed to similar no- 
litical and economic ideologies. 
While, even ther. friction arose 
as to post-war settlements, it was 


| political and economic ideologies 
|of the two Anglo-Saxon countries 
| are diametrically opposed to those 
|of Russia. There is thus the back- 


| international 


| been, as yet, sufficiently probed 


| business period 
| These are the banked-up demand 


| parts of the world of a rehabilita- 





friction within an area where the 


broader fundamentals were not at 
issue. World War II will witness | 
the emergence of three dominant | 
powers — the United States, the 
British Empire, and Russia. The 





ground for graver immediate post- 


| war problems over the reorgani- | 


zation of Europe and the Near 


East (with its immense oil de- | 


posits) than existed in 1919. 
This last factor, namely, post-war | 
political relation- | 
ships, is admittedly an imponder- 
able but I do not believe it has 
by the investment community. 

In summary, we know that 
there are certain forces present 
that, under favorable conditions, 
can create a fairly substantial 
in this country. 


for consumers durable goods, in 
combination with the large war 
savings of the American people. 
Additionally, there are the needs | 
of war-torn Europe: and other) 





tion and construction nature. 
These needs require considerable 
American goods if we are willing 
to advance the credit and I be- 
lieve we shall do so. Fort Knox 
may be called on yet. On these 
grounds one might make a case 
for the holding of a portion of the 
investment fund in selected com- 
mon stocks of sound investment 
rating, awaiting the favorable! 
mar'et level that should accom- | 
plish such a boom. However, 





pending the presence of that eco- | 


nomic and psychological back- 
ground which should contribute 
to the activation of these forces, 


there lies immediately ahead what | 
might be termed a hiatus period | 
when many problems of a serious | 


character will be presented for 
solution and, until the exigencies 


of this period can be factually ap- | 
a time! 
substantial cash or | 
buying reserves might be held for | 
| subsequent purchasing of common | 
stocks once prices have been re- | 
adjusted downward or, in the ab- | 
sence of such readjustment, when | 
| 110, to 85, to 194, to 98, to 158. to 


praised, it would seem 


when fairly 


it is fairly assured that the con- 


ditions of the transition period are | 
| sufficiently present to have thor- | 


oughly tested the market struc- 
ture. 


While currrent polls and gen- | 
'and so it goes for other leading 


eral ‘opinion still indicate Mr. 


Roosevelt as the successful candi- | 
date in the coming elections, it} 
Mr. | 


might be suggested that 
Dewey’s election, should it take 
place, would improve investment 
psychology and might even con- 
tribute to some temporary 
strength in the market. Mr. 
Dewey’s election, however, would 
not cancel out the problems of 
transition. Furthermore, for a 
two-month period following Mr. 
Dewey’s election, should it occur, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
governmental operations on the 
policy plane might come to a 
standstill very much as we wit- 


nessed in the period between Mr. 


Hoover’s defeat in 1932 and the 





office during this period would 
lack the endorsement of the 
American people whereas the en- 
dorsed group would not yet have 
attained to power. Such a period, 
particularly were the war just 
over in Europe and important 





post-war international political 
negotiations under way, might be 
disconcerting. 

Between 1932 and 1942 we wit- | 
nessed an attractive cyclical buy- | 
ing point for stocks at intervals 
averaging every two and one-half 
years. In this period the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, now 
around 150, ranged from 41 to 


93; General Motors, now 62, 
ranged from 7 to 42, to 24, to 77, 
to 25, to 56, to 28: International 





| Harvester, now 80, from 10 to 4, | 


to 23, to 120, to 48, to 71, to 40, 


stocks. As J. P. Morgan said, 
“They fluctuate.’ Over the 46 
years from 1897 to 1942, inclusive, 
we witnessed cyclical buying 
points averaging out at every 
three and one-third years. Over 
the entire period, 1897 to 1942, the 
most shallow of these buying 
points came after a 15% market 
decline; the deepest, after an 89% 
decline. Even during the great 
credit inflation from 1924 to 1929 
we witnessed, after about two 
years of advance, a 16% decline. 
The market, under boom condi- 
tions, has now been advancing for 
over two years without decline of 





even the minimum proportions 
stated. I feel we should see some- 


accession to office of Mr. Roose- | thing of the transition period be- 
velt in 1933. The Government in fore assuming that we are going the present apex. 
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Mackubin, Legg & Company, 
22 Light Street, Baltimore, Md., 
members of the New York Steck 
Exchange, have prepared a ‘“Re- 
view of Operations” of 38 fire- 
marine insurance companies andé 
18 casualty-surety insurance com- 
panies. The review covers results 
of operations for a five-year per- 
iod, not only in dollars, but also 
dollars per share, as well as the 
operating results percentagewise 
to total operating income for each: 
of the companies. 

Each individual company report 
contains a circular chart showing 
the percentage diversification of 
assets at the year-end 1948. 
Also shown is the percentage of 
Government: bonds and cash toe : 
net liabilities, and at the year- 
end, which are the total liabilities 
less than equity in the unearned 
premium reserve, thus showing 2% 
a glance the liquid position ‘@? 
each of the companies. Another 
interesting item is the net 
operating income (after Federal 
taxes) for the five-year perio#@. 
The percent of “plow back” to 
net operating income is also 
shown—one of the most impor- 
tant of all growth factors. 


Copies of this interesting and 
unique review may be had from” 


Mackubin, Legg & Co., upon re- 
quest. 





to erect, without some price re- 
adjustment, a superstructure 
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Mutual Funds 


New Offerings 
The revised prospectus on New Yerk Stocks, Inc., dated Sept. 30, 


1944, describes two new series of 


that Fund which will be offered 


nationally as soon as they have been qualified for sale in the 


various States. 


These two new series are Diversified Investment 


Fund, a “balanced” fund with investments spread over bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks, and Diversified Speculative Shares, 


a common stock fund with invest-@ 


ments spread over all main cate- | 
gories of common stocks. 


Gyroscopes and Diversification 


North American Securities Co., 
general distributors of Common- 
wealth Investment Co., likens the 
stabilizing force of diversification 
as applied to investments to the 
action of a gyroscope in maintain- 
ing’ ships and planes on an even 
keel. To experienced investors 
this metaphor will strike a re- 
spective note. 


Success Story 

The story of Group Securities, 
Inc., is told in a strikingly at- 
tractive booklet mailed to dealers 
last week by Distributors Group. 
. “In essence,” writes the sponsor, 
“it is a ‘success’ story—a story of 
investment success! 





Railroad Stock 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 
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are unusual. The Fund has a 
backlog of sound, income-produc- 
ing preferred stocks, but primary 
emphasis has been on capital ap- 


“That is what intelligent inves- | preciation.” 


tors are looking for. 


Witness the | 


growth of Group Securities, Inc., | Uninterrupted Dividends 


from $16,500,000 to $33,500,000 in | 


the past 12 months.” 


Public Utility Preferreds 

Lord, Abbett points out in the 
current issue of Abstracts the im- 
proved position of the public 
utility industry, emphasizing the 
progress which has been made in‘ 
recapitalization of holding com- 
pany units. Usieon. Preferred 
Steck Fund is designed and man- 
aged to permit investor participa- 
tion in these favorable develop- 
ments. 

“The objectives and composition 
of Union Preferred Stock Fund 
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from authorized dealers, or 
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Keystone Corp. analyzes the 
dividend records of the 40 com- 
mon stocks currently held in the 
Keystone Income Common Stock 
Fund 8-2. 32% of these 40 stocks 
have paid annual dividends with- 
out interruption for 30 years or 
more—55% for 16 years or more; 
92%% for 9 years or more. 

Another’ recent issue of Key- 
notes outlines “A Balanced In- 
vestment Program for $10,000.” 
The over-all program calls for 
50% in bonds, 10% in income pre- 
ferred stocks and 40% in common 
stocks. The bonds and common 
stocks categories are divided up 
as follows: 10% reserve bonds, 
20% low-priced bonds, 20% high- 
return bonds, 20% income com- 
mon stocks, 20% speculative com- 
mon stocks. By dividing the 
$10,000 up among Keystone B-1, 
B-3, B-4, K-1, S-2 and S-3 in 
the percentages stated, the inves- 
tor acquires a supervised port- 
folio containing 150 bonds, 50 
preferred stocks and 80 common 
stocks. Such diversification of a 
$10,000 investment would be ut- 
terly impossible except through 
the medium of mutual investment 
funds such as the Keystone Cus- 
todian Funds. 


$130 Billions 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. devotes the current issue of 
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Investment Timing to the ‘‘Poten- 
tialities of $130 Billions Liquid 
| Savings.” We are undoubtedly 
going to hear a good deal more 
about these liquid savings as time 
goes on. What is more important, 
they are going to affect the eco- 
nomic future of America and the 
world in a way which is now dif- 
ficult to predict. 

In the latest issue of National 
Notes this sponsor discusses. the 
rise in output per worker as an 
aid to post-war business. ‘The 
steadily increasing efficiency of 
labor augurs well for companies 
;which have taken pride in the 
consistency of their earnings and 





with experienced management it 
should more than compensate for 
continued high wage scales.” 


Shrinking Income 


A new folder on Manhattan 
Bond Fund entitled, “Is Your In- 
vestment Income Shrinking?” 
presents a logical solution to the 
problem of diminishing invest- 
ment return. “Protective diversi- 
fication,” that is, broad diversifi- 
cation among bonds of less than 





first investment quality, enables 
investors to enjoy higher income 
without assuming undue risks. 


A Composite Bond 

| Distributers Group, in a letter 
accompanying current literature 
on General Bond Shares; de- 
scribes the investment character- 
istics of the 48 bonds in the port- 
folio as they would be if averaged: 
in a single bond. Here is the com- 
posite picture: 

1. Continuous interest pay- 
ments since issuance over 22 
years ago. 

2. Interest requirements cov- 
ered by earnings 2.32 times in 
1943 compared with 1.08 times 
in 1937. 

3. A present price of 74%, 
leaving room for appreciation 
of 34% to its par value. 

4. A true investment return 
of 5.2% on the current offering 
price. ; 

“An actual single bond with 
these investment characteristics 
would be attractive. Ownership 
of 48 different issues with these 
average characteristics is an 
even sounder investment.” 


Informed Speculation 


The late Mr. Justice Holmes, in 
a Supreme Court opinion on “in- 
formed speculation,” is quoted in 
a timely issue of National Notes. 
Here is what Mr: Justice Holmes 
said: 

“People will endeavor to fore- 
cast the future, and to make agree- 
ments according to their prophecy. 
Speculation of this kind by com- 
petent men is the self-adjustment 
of society to the probable. Its 
value is well known as a means 
of avoiding or mitigating catas- 
trophes, equalizing prices; and 
providing for periods of want.” 


Annual Report 


Keystone Income Preferred 
Steck Fund “K-1" reports total 
net assets of $11,706,920 for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1944, 
compared with $6,757,216 a year 
earlier. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Letter No. 8 in the current 
series on National Stock Series 
and Industrial Stocks Series... . 
Lord, Abbett—A Composite Sum- 
mary folder for October, covering 
the Lord, Abbett group of com- 
panies; a revised portfolio folder | 
on Union Preferred Stock Fund. 

Distributors Group, Inc.— 
A special month-end price com- 
parison on Group Securities, Inc. 
; Keystone Corp.—The Sep- 
tember issue of “The Keystone 
Investor”; a revised edition of the 
booklet, “The Keystone Plan”; a 
revised Current Data folder for 
October. Hare’s, Ltd.—A 





‘folder discussing the recent Su- 
preme Court decision affecting, 
insurance companies. ... Broad 


dividend records. When combined | 





Street Sales Corp.—-A current is- 





sue of Items on National Investors 


Our Maritime Future 


(Continued from page 1589) 


sels all at once, the return would 
be extremely small. If we set up 
a shipbreaking industry, we can 
handle this in a manner that 
would bring about a much greater 
return. 

When wartime controls are re- 
moved, ship owners will be able 
to return their ships to normal 
peacetime operations. The War 
Shipping Administration has al- 
ready started the removal of some 
of the restrictions that have been 
necessary as a means of control- 
ling the use of cargo space to war- 
time essential needs. 

We have frozen ships into the 
trade in which they are operating 
now. This already applies to the 
East Coast and the West Coast of 
South America and to Australia. 
We think it is going to save ton- 
nage, and we also think it puts 
the steamship companies back in 
business again. We think that it 
is going to cut out a lot of red 
tape of having to get permits, and 
will enable shippers to know just 
when ships are to sail. 

As fast as any of the existing 
restrictions can be removed, they 
will be: We want.to restore. the 
shipping facilities to normal use 
as soon as possible, so that it may 
be» used in handling peacetime 
commerce. 

Let me repeat something I have 


said many times before. The Mari- 


time Commission or the nation 
does not seek a monopoly of 
world trade. We are sensitive to 
the rights of other maritime na- 
tions. We shall not pursue a pol- 
icy that is detrimental to them. 

We are, however, insistent that 
we shall remain a maritime na- 
tion. We shall not repeat the er- 
rors we made. between the previ- 
ous war and 1936. We have the 
maritime “Magna Charta’’ in the 
Act of 1936. The circumstances of 
war have provided us with a mer- 
chant fleet four times the size 
contemplated when the long range 
program was formulated in the 
early days of the Maritime Com- 
mission. It was built in six years 
instead of ten. 

Shipping -is dynamic. In some 
form or other it touches every 
part of the world and goes farther 
into nations’ economies than is ap- 
parent on the surface. Withheld, 
it can cause untold damage. But 
directed and controlled properly 
and with justice, it can ‘be the 
bloodstream of the world’s flow 
of good will and harmony. 


The time is fast approaching 
when we must make momentous 
decisions. Our maritime future is 
in the balance. We have the means 
of making that future secure. That 
is our opportunity. Our obligation 
is to use our power wisely. 

In a recent address on “Some 
Aspects of American Foreign 
Economic Policy,’ Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Chairman of the Board 
of The Chase National Bank, said: 
“Unless the channels of interna- 
tional trade are reopened, cur- 
rency stabilization and foreign in- 
vestment will rest on an ephem- 
eral basis. The world will have 
been lulled into a false sense 
of security. We shall have the 
shadow of stability. without sub- 
stance. We shall eventually real- 
ize that the solution of our basic 
economic problems has become 
infinitely more difficult. 

“To promote well being abroad 
as well as at home, the United 
States also has the responsibility 
of achieving a reasonably high 
level. of national income and of 
avoiding the excess of boom and, 


pin consequence,. the - dangers ‘of 
depression. The attainment of a 





Corp. . . . Selected Investments 
Co.—The current issue of “These 
Things Seemed Important.” 


Dividends 
Knickerbocker Fund — A regu- 
lar dividend of 8 cents and an 
extra dividend of 8 cents payable 
Nov. 20, 1944, to stock of reeord 
Oct. 31. ‘ 





high level of national income will 
depend to a considerable extent 
upon governmental policies in the 
fields of taxation, labor and cor- 
porate regulation. The avoidance 
of boom and of subsequent de- 
pression is largely a matter of 
preventing post-war inflation. If 
we succeed in achieving these ob- 
jectives, the United States will 
offer a good market for foreign 
products and will not prove a dis- 
turbing factor in other econ- 
omies. 

Perhaps we consider our foreign 
trade and shipping problem too 
earnestly. Perhaps so, but I doubt 
it, for it is one of the most im- 
portant questions we must settle 
if we are to meet the future with 
a will to go forward. .Would that 
we could, as did one of our wise 
men of old — “Looked behind to 
find his past and lo — it had gone 
before.” 

ieee ii tne 


DuMont Laboratories 
Stock Offered At 
$7.375 Per Share 


Offering of 225,000 shares of 
class A common stock of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., was 
made Oct. 10 by a banking group 
headed by Van Alstyne; Noel & 
Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Com- 
pany, Inc. The stock is priced to 
the public at $7.375 per share. 

Other members of the under- 
writing syndicate are Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc.;-Adamex Se- 
curities Corp.; J.C, Bradford & 
Co.; Cohu & Torrey; H. L. Emer- 
son & Co., Inc.; First Securities 
Co. of Chicago; Hayden, Stone & 
Co.; R. H. Johnson & Co.; Johns- 
ton, Lemon & Co.; Loewi & Co.; 
Newburger & MHano; Brooke, 
Stokes & Co.; Joseph Faroll & 
Co.; Robinson, Miller & Co., Inc.; 
Courts & Co.; W. H. Bell & Co., 
Inc.; Bioren & Co.; E. W. Clucas 
& Co.; Coburn & Middlebrook; 
Francis I. du Pont & Co.; The 
First Cleveland Corp.; Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., Inc.; Robert C. 
Jones & Co.; A. M. Kidder & Co.; 
MacColl, Fraser & Co.; Newhard, 
Cook & Co., and Straus Securities 
Company. 

Proceeds to be received by the 
company from the sale of these 
shares will be: used for the pro- 
duction and sale of television 
transmitters and television receiv- 
ing sets when priority restrictions 
are removed or modified. These 
funds also will be used for the 
construction and operation of tele- 
vision broadcasting stations and 
for the development and expan- 
sion of production facilities in the 
field of electronics. 

Upon completion of the present 
financing, the outstanding capi- 
talization of the company will 
consist of $23.542 of mortgages 
payable; 1,046,040 shares of class 
A common stock and 560.000 
shares of class B common stock. 
All of the clacs B common stock is 
owned by Paramount Pictures, 
Inc. 

The company is principally en- 
gaged in the development, manu- 
facture and sale of eathode ray 
tubes, cathode ray oscillographs 
and other electronic devices in- 
cluding radar equipment. Prac- 
tically all of the facilities of the 
company are now devoted-to fill- 
ing war needs. . The company also 


‘broadcasts ,without charge,: tele- 


vision programs in New : York 
City, in addition. to other experi- 
ental broadcasting work in New 
York and New Jersey: Since the 
company’s war production has re- 
mained in its normal field, no 
substantial. problem of reconver- 
sion is anticipated. 
Net sales ofthe company for 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 2, 1944. 
amounted. to $4,648,346, compared 


-with $2,172,824 in. the previous 


fiscal year. For.the 28 weeks 
ended July 16.. 1944. net sales 
amounted to $4,056,435. 
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Unity In Foreign Trade Policy 


(Continued from first page) 


ance reflects the interdependence 

of international trade interests. 
Over-sanguine expectations of 

an early end of the war may not 


be fulfilled; but on the threshold | 


of military victory immediate con- 
structive planning is indispensable 
to the winning of an economic 
victory and the building on the 
ruins of Fascist totalitarianism of 
stable and lasting foundations of 
cooperative world trade relations. 
In governmental and business cir- 
cles there is growing assurance of 
successful planning for the solu- 
tion of the post-war reconstruc- 
tion problem. The intergovern- 
mental conversations conducted by 
our Government. through the past 
year; the addresses and proposals 
to be made at this convention, 


culminating in its Final Declara- | 


tion; the work of the Committee 
on International Economic Policy, | 


'in erimes against humanity and 
|}enemy countries deprived of any 
| power to prepare for another war. 
{ use the word “prepare” ad- 
visedly, for the great mistake in 
| the past was in permitting Hitler 
| to organize a Five-Year Plan for 
|'making war on the most colossal 
_scale in the history of the world. 
|There must be complete and rig- 
/orous enforcement of disarmament 
| in both Axis countries, in addition 
'to such changes in national boun- 
| daries and curtailment of war in- 
dustries and strategic imports as 
\the United Nations may determine. 
| History will judge us with respect 
| to the policy we pursue beyond 
| the limits of cold, relentless jus- 
| tice; especially with relation to its 
| economic implications, which will 
affect the future peace and pros- 
| perity of the world. 

The suggested reduction of the 


under the leadership of Mr.|enemy courtries to economies 
Thomas J. Watson, Mr. Winthrop! resting primarily on agriculture, 
W. Aldrich, and Mr. Clark H.) ignores the fact that neither coun- 
Minor, are valuable contributions | try could support its population on 


toward the formulation of sound 
and effective international eco- 
nomic policies. 


During the year there were) 


three conferences of national or- 
ganizations representing industry, 
banking, agricuiture, labor and 
other interests, for the discussion 
of post-war problems. This ex- 
change of views has revealed a 
large area of agreement. 

_ Of world-wide interest will be 
the International Business Confer- 
ence, November 10 to 18 inclusive, 
of delegates from over 30 coun- 
tries. This conference is sponsored 
by the American Section of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
in the effort to bring leading busi- 


an agricultural basis. The remedy 
is one of effective control, not rid- 
|dance, of German and Japanese 
industrialism. We cannot hope to 
speed the expansion of the world 
/economy by destroying industrial 
segments of that economy, which 
are essential, if put to work, for 
purposes of restoration and rep- 
urations. There must also be ab- 
solute control of their competitive 
‘power to dominate world markets 
by the devious methods of the 
| past, both in their export and im- 
| port trade. 

Expansien of our foreign trade 
is essential to the solution of our 
post-war employment problem. 
|Qur best markets always have 
| been those of highly industrial- 
ized nations. _ Both enemy coun- 
tries are lacking strategic mate- 
rials necessary for war purposes. 








nessmen of the United Nations te- | Added to effective control of their 
gether for exchange of views and, exports and imports, shipping and 
if possible, reconciliation of dif- ‘aviation, for years to come, the 
ferences and substantial accord on | long-term task is one of extermi- 
questions of mutual concern. nation in both countries of the 


' The presence of hundreds of | 
delegates from so many countries, | 





spirit of Fascist militarism. 
Among the questions to be con- 


adopted cartellization practices 
for the promotion of their export 
trade which have the support and 
encouragement of their govern- 
ments and which have operated 
to the great disadvantage of 
American export trade. The Coun- 
cil was largely responsible for the 
enactment of the Webb-Pomerene 
Law, which freed our export 
trade from the restrictions of the 
Sherman Act and placed our ex- 


porters in a stronger competitive | 


position in markets controlled by 
foreign combinations. We cannot 
deny the sovereign rights of other 
countries to. permit, or even re- 
quire, their nationals to enter in- 
to combinations considered by 
them as necessary to their indi- 
vidual economic conditions. Nor 
is it likely that we can persuade 
these other countries to abandon 
cartels, particularly in the post- 
war transition period. Congress, 
therefore, should remove any un- 
certainty as to the interpretation 
of the law as applied to American 
international business agreements. 
You will be interested in hearing 
this subject discussed by Mr. John 
W. White, President of the West- 
inghouse Electric International 
Company, at the Second General 
Session, tomorrow. morning. 

The future of Lend-Lease has a 
direct bearing on our foreign 
trade. Lend-Lease is an emergency 
measure that must be discontinued 
when the war ends in Europe and 
the Far East. It should be re- 
stricted to the handling only of 
purchases that can not be trans- 
acted through regular trade chan- 
nels. Its extension to Allied coun- 
tries should take into considera- 
tion, aside from direct war aid, 
the effective implementation of 
Article 7 of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement. It should not be used 
to meet civilian needs of a country 
that can be met through private 
trade channels. It is essential that 
we resume, as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit, the normal chan- 
nels of distribution and that Lend- 
Lease procedure be closely exam- 
ined from this point of view. 

While ‘both Government and 
business are agreed upon the need 
for the restoration of private en- 
terprise, recognition must be made 
of wartime changes that indicate 


j 
worn phrase, “freedom of private 
| enterprise,’ we seek to define the 
‘line of demarcation to be drawn 
| between Government and private 
business operations. The accepted 
| principle that Government exists 
|for the formulation of policy and 
|its administration the encourage- 
| ment of private enterprise and the 
;removal of obstacles in its path, 
| has deep roots in American tradi- 
| tion. 

A question of paramount impor- 
tance is the reconstruction of the 
Government’s foreign trade pro- 
|motion activities. The integra- 
tion of foreign trade agencies of 
the Government has been urged 
by previous conventions as a most 
necessary undertaking for the re- 
covery and protection of our in- 
ternational trade after the war. 
The coordination of autonomous 
departments and agencies through 
a central body, under the juris- 
diction of the Department of State, 
would prove most helpful to the 
foreign trader and tend to avoid 


Roth, Beiser Retire 


From Weil, Roth Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—John E. 
Roth has resigned from the presi- 
deney and George W. Beiser from 
a vice-presidency in The Weil, 
Roth & Irving Co., Dixie Termi- 
nal Building, it is announced by 
the firm. Mr. Roth, one of the 
founders of Weil, Roth & Co., 
predecessors of the present firm, 
in 1901, felt it advisable to retire 
from business because of advanc- 
ing years, although he will be at 
the firm’s offices for a short time. 
Mr. Beiser has been with the 
company since 1902; he plans a 
rest and an opportunity to care 
for his personal interests. 

Harry R. Niehoff, with the 
company for 40 years, becomes 
President. Stanley G. McKie and 
Erwin J. Moster, who have been 
associated with the firm for 25 
and 30 years, respectively, wiil 


continue as Vice-Presidents. 


the overlapping and duplication 
inherent in a system hallowed only 
by age and tradition. 


We have also long advocated 
the creation of an Inter-American 
Board of Trade. 


Continued unity amongst the 
| United Nations in the reconstruc- 
tion years is essential to the crea- 
| tion of an orderly world ‘economy. 
|High productivity in the Ameri- 
| can domestie economy, augmented 
|by an increased foreign trade 
| based on generous concessions in 
return for genuine reciprocity, 
|will do much to promote and 
‘maintain international coopera- 
_ tion. 
| Our stake in the growing indus- 
| trialization of the world calls for 
| constructive policies in relation to 
_our capital investments in foreign 
, enterprises and judicious loans for 
'sound projects. The great ad- 
vances in American technique and 
skill in production has been dem- 
'onstrated on many battlefields and 
| will exercise a most favorable in- 


fluence on the expansion: of our 





Mr. Niehoff was one of the 
originators of the North Carolina 
Municipal Council and has been a 
director for many years. He has 
also served on the. board of 
trustees of the Ohio Muncipal Ad- 
visory Council for the last 10 
years. Mr. McKie was a member 
of the House of Representatives 
and has served as State Senator 
for three terms. In the Senate he 
was Chairman of the Banking 
Committee and also a Vice-Chair- 
man of the Taxation Committee, 
and a member of the Insurance 
and Finance Committee. Mr. 
Moster for eight years represented 
.the firm in Chicago; he has been 
in the Cincinnati office for the 
past 15 years. 

The firm, which is a member of 
the Cincinnati Stock Exchange, 
will continue its offices in the 
Dixie Terminal Building, and will 
continue its policy of originating 
and distributing municipal issues 
and certain corporate bonds and 
investment trust shares. 





export trade. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this Convention, as 


| Attractive Investment 
The Public National Bank and 


an interpreter of the views of| Trust Company of New York of- 
American foreign trade interests | fers an attractive investment, ac- 


despite the difficulties of travel, sidered at this Convention is the 


These are : 


reflects the anxiety prevailing in 
international industry and busi- 
ness to come to clese quarters with 
common post-war problems. It is 
earnestiv hoped that the American 


proposals will have the united | 


support of industry and trade, and 
of agricultural and labor organi- 
zations in the United States. Our 
leadership in the reconstruction 
era must be based on unity of for- 
eign trade policy. 

_ In the immediate post-war tran- 
sition period, the rebuilding of 
shattered domestic economies will 
not permit of any rigidity of pol- 
icy. If the signatories to the Mu- 
tual Aid Agreement adhere strictly 
to Article 7 of that accord as ap- 
plicable to long-term international 
trade policy, flexibility will be 
needed for short-term modifica- 
tions to meet pressing and excep- 
tional cireumstances. 

The intense interest taken this 
year in the Convention reflects 
the firm belief that it is high time 
to get down to brass tacks and to 
define clearly and unmistakably 
where American business stands 
in preparedness for the difficult 
years ahead. 

I would like to refer briefly to 
some of the hazards on the fair- 
way of international trade. The 
solution of the problem of inter- 
national political security, vitally 
important to economic recovery 
and to world trade expansion, will 
be hammered out on the anvil of 
discussion at. the Peace Confer- 
ence. The Allies must not fail this 
time to safeguard the economic 
peace. 

The future economy of the de- 
feated Axis countries is of great 
importance to the future of world 
peace and trade. Stern justice 
must be meted out to all involved 


future of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. Have our 
people learned the lesson of the 
| depressing repercussions of the 
| tariff philosophy of 1930? Have 
they unequivocably accepted the 
principle of trade . concessions 
adopted by us in 1934? Congress | 
should be impressed with .the nec--| 
|essity of renewing the Reciprocal 
'Trade Agreements Act, when it 
expires next year. This method 
of tariff bargaining is a tried and 
effective anism for the pro- 
motion of our foreign trade. The 
bi- partisan = majority approval 
given to the 1943 extension of the 
act is an encouraging indication of 
a national determination to dis- 
pense with the contentious, uni- 
lateral, log-rolling method’: of 
tariff-making: 

It would bé-highly optimistic to 
expect unilaferal reductions of 
tariffs and other trade barriers by 
other countries in the present con- 
fusion as to future trade relation- 
ships. The initiative taken by the 
United States ini 1934, towards the 





riers, has impressed 27 or more 
agreement countries with the 
practical value of our tariff-mak- 
ing system as-a means of improv- 
ing and stabilizing mutual trade 
relations. : 


Consideration, many feel, should 
be. given to the creation of an 
International Economic Council 
which would act in an advisory 
capacity and heln in the develop- 
ment of world trade in wavs that 
promise to be most effective in 
enabling all cnuntries to raise 
their standard of living. 


A wartime topic which has 
given rise to much centroversv 








and misunderstanding is that of 
cartels. Other countries have 





removal of excessive trade bar- |" 


the possible prolongation or per- 
manency of Government controls 
in certain directions. We will 
strengthen the case for early re- 
lease of private enterprise from 
permanent controls, and shorten 
their duration in other countries. 


/ if, instead of reiterating the well- 


on post-war problems. 
fiber of the American nation. 


here and the Final Declaration of ' 
the Convention will provide a} 
blueprint of the pattern of ne-| 
tional policy. 





cording to a memorandum on the 


times of decision that test the; Sept. 30th, 1944 statement of the 
It| bank, which is being distributed 
is our hope that our deliberations ; by C. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 


Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 








Coha & Torrey 


October 10, 1944 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Mr. Mitchell F. Hepburn, the most colorful personality in Can- 


adian public life, makes a dramatic reappearance on the fast unfolding 


political scene. The various conjectures of the past two years, that 
the former Ontario Liberal Premier would join the Progressive Con- 
servatives, that he would link up with the C. C. F. to form a coalition 


io defeat Mackenzie King’s Liberal government, are set to naught. ; 
This shrewd appraiser of po- . 


litical prespects sees clearly the 


implication of recent events — | 


that the divided abortive leader- 
-ship of the Conservative Party 
(with neither John Bracken and 
his solid, colorless virtues nor 
Colonel Drew and his provin- 
cial isolationism able to capture 
the popular imagination) has 
led to retrogression throughout 
the Dominion. 


What of the flattering successes 
of the C. C. F. which have been 
widely heralded in this country 
as the beginning of a Canadian 
revolution or at the least a violent 
swing to the left? Here again Mr. 
Hepburn looks through the fog 
and sees the waning influence of 
this movement. Perhaps his vision 
was aided by the recent Gallup 
poll which shows that, whereas in 
September, 1943, Canadian polit- 
ical opinion favored the C. C. F. 
with a percentage of 29%, against 
28% Liberal, and 28% Conserva- 
tive, the poll as of September, 
1944, indicates 36% in favor of 
the Liberal party, 27% Conserva- 
tive and 24% C.C. F. 

Thus Mr. Hepburn, in recent 
slashing attacks on the Progres- 
sive Conservative Premier of On- 
tario, Colonel Drew, declares his 
intention to “oppose the new and 
dangerous form of Toryism in On- 
tario” and at the same time im- 
plicitly buries the hatchet in_ his 
feud with Dominion Premier Mac- 
kenzie King by the announcement 
that he “holds no issue with the 
Liberal Government in Ottawa.” 
In a further statement Mr. Hep- 
burn pledges himself to take his 
place “in the ranks of reform Lib- 
eralism to rally the forward-look- 
‘ing people of Ontario against the 
mew Tory menace, whether it be 
in the Provincial or Federal 


field.” 

,coming Federal elections. What- 

servatives to upset the Liberal 

_ will prove himself once more a 

prospects previously appeared 

; During the past week, market 


This striking political devel- 
opment is the key to the ferth- 
gever hopes were held by the C. 
bee F. or the Progressive Con- 
Government, must now be 
rudely shattered. Mr. Hepburn 
, powerful factor in Canadian pol- 
es and whereas the Liberal 
to be not unfavorable, they are 
now positively bright. 
Activity was at a low ebb although 


| 
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‘the underlying firm tone remained 


unchanged. There was, however, 
a decided recovery in Alberta is- 
sues, which development belied 
the pessimistic reports concerning 
a satisfactory settlement of the 
provincial debt problem. 

Little trading took place in in- 
ternal issues and the Canadian 
free exchange rate although firm 
at 10% discount was plainly 
marking time pending definite de- 
velopments. High-grade Canadian 
stocks showed evidence of in- 
creasing attention and Consoli- 





dated Mining and Smelting fur- 
| ther improved to 51%. As already 
mentioned, this company has ex- 
| cellent post-war prospects. It is 
the world’s largest and lowest cost 
supplier of lead and possibly in a 
similar position in the production 
of zinc, and the ore-reserves of 
these metals in this country are 
_Steadily ‘diminishing. In addition 
| to the production of other metals 
/such as mercury, gold, silver, 
| tungsten and cadmium, this com- 
pany has recently become an im- 
portant producer of sulphuric acid 
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| Problems Of 


Reconversion 


(Continued from page 1580) 


than doubled our industrial pro- 
| duction. 


| It has been this enormous in- | 


crease in production which has 
made possible the enormous in- 
| crease in our fighting power since 
Pearl Harbor. Our Navy now has 
more than three times the number 


of combat ships it then had. It 


tonnage. Its fighting strength has 
been increased at least five-fold. 
It has almost seven times as many 
planes. 
sive powers have been enormously 
strengthened by aircraft carriers, 
escort vessels and radar equip- 
ment. Its air force is as strong 
as the entire air force of either 
one of our enemies. 

Today we are producing planes 
at the rate of 100,000 per annum. 
Our production is larger than the 
combined production of all other 
countries, and is three times the 
combined production of our en- 
emies. To achieve this plane pro- 
duction we had to increase our 
production of aluminum five-fold, 
and our production of magnesium 
70 fold. 

The personnel of the Army has 
increased more than _ five-fold 
since Pearl Harbor, now number- 
ing more than seven and one-half 
million, and the forces in all of 
the armed services now number 
more than 11 million. 

We are able to produce 75,000 
tanks a year and as much ammu- 
nition as all the rest of the world 
combined. 

Food is a weapon of war. At 
the beginning of the war there 
was talk of a food shortage and 
a food famine. But despite the 
movement of labor from the farms 
and the shortage of farm machin- 
ery, our farmers, by long hours 
of work, will produce in 1944 30% 
more food than in 1939. 


In 1939, we were using 592,000 
tons of rubber, practically all of 
which we imported from foreign 
countries. Almost over night our 
supply was shut off. American 
industry met the problem and 
solved it. In 1944 we are using 
approximately a million tons of 
rubber, four-fifths of which is be- 
ing turned out by our great syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 

In 1939 we were using 36 mil- 
lion tons of steel. In 1944 we are 
using 65 million tons of steel. 


In 1939 we were producing 28 
billion feet of lumber. In 1944 we 
are producing 36 billion feet of 
lumber. Recent surveys indicate 
after V-E Day the lumber situa- 
tion will still be tight but there 
will be enough lumber and build- 
ing materials to take care of the 
demand for private construction. 


In the light of our production 
record, achieved while eleven mil- 
lion of our youngest and strongest 
men, physically, and mentally. 
were in the armed services, what 
limit is there to our production 
when they return home? We must 
view our task after the war not 
simply as a task of demobilization 
from wear -but mobilization for 
peace. The task of reconversion 
is not to go back but to go for- 
ward. te 

As a result of our successful 
mobilization, nedrly half of our 
total production is now going for 
War purposes. Despite our ex- 
traordinary war effort, we have 
avoided any real suffering on the 
part of our civilian population. 
There has been rationing, but our 
people. as a whole, are better fed 
and better clothed than they ever 
were, even though there are fewer 





and fertilizers. Also after the war 
this company’s extensive interests 
in new gold properties in the Yel- 
lowknife district of the North 
West Territories are likely to re- 
turn surprisingly high dividends. 
' . With regard toe general mar- 
ket prospects, the nearer we 
approach the new Victory Loan 
reriod, the less likelihood -is. 
there for any variation from the 
present quiet steady pattern. — 
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has two and one-half times the | 


Its offensive and defen- | 


|nylon stockings to wear and fewer 
| beefsteaks to eat. 

Even after V-E Day we must 
| continue 
| which are in short supply, but it 


to remove items from the ration 
list as soon as the supply makes 
'it possible. 

We have had price control. 
Without it we could not have pre- 
vented the cost of living from sky- 
|rocketing as it did during the last 
war. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the cost of living 
since Jan. 1, 1941 has risen only 
|25.3%. Food prices have risen 
‘only 40.8%, and in most commun- 

ities rents have been held at the 
|1942 level. Of ‘course there has 
‘been some deterioration in qual- 
|ity and some difficulty in getting 
| low priced items, and these facts 
jare not reflected in any index. 
| But who can be happy feeling that 
| he is not foregoing anything when 
the heroes of Bataan are still pris- 
-oners of the Japs? 

| While we are prosecuting the 
| war against Japan, price control 
/must continue just as wage con- 
| trol must continue, and the rela- 
| tionship between wages and prices 
must be stabilized. 

The stabilization program has 
‘hurt neither the farmer nor the 
| worker. The net income of farm- 
(ers in 1943 was 81% higher than 
in 1941, and current estimates are 
|that this will be maintained in 
| 1944. 

Since Jan. 1, 1941, the average 
weekly earnings of salary and 
wage earners have _ increased 
'51.3% and the average hourly 
|earnings have increased 36.4%. 








people with small fixed incomes 
‘have fared less well during the 
| war, but the only way to help 
ithem is to continue to hold the 
|line against inflation. In April. 
| 1943, the President issued what 
|'was known as the Hold the Line 
|Order. Subsequently, I issued a 
directive supplementing that 
order. The present Director of 
Economic Stabilization in several 
decisions has referred to it as the 
Byrnes’ Hold the Line Order. 
Well, I am proud of it. My only 
regret is that its provisions were 
not written into the law which 
was enacted before I took charge. 

The Office of Economic Stabil- 
ization, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and the War Labor 
Board have done a wonderful job 
trying to hold that line. Here and 
there it has been bent. Rear guard 
actions have been fought against 
the attacks of groups that are 
powerful while we are fighting a 
war. But, on the whole, the line 
‘has been held and Government 
should continue to hold it- until 
the dangers of inflation are passed. 
If we do not. preserve a stable 
economy, post-war deflation will 
ruin all plans for post-war pros- 
perity. 


production program nor our sta- 
bilization program will eliminate 
the problems of readjustment 
when V-E Day comes. 

Congress has properly said that 
when production’ is no longer 
needed for the war effort, it shall 
not be continued merely to fur- 
nish business to an employer or 
jobs to employees. The overnight 
reduction of 40% in the require- 
ments of the War Department will 
necessarily seriously affect our 
economy. The procurement agen- 
cies are taking steps to promptly 
settle with contractors, remove 
government property from their 
plants and thus hasten the re- 
sumption of civilian. production. 
Advanced notice is being given 
to contractors and the contractors 
will be required to communicate 
that notice to employees. 

All information about cancella- 


one office — that of the Produc- 
tion Executive Committee. From 
time to time meetings of various 
agencies will be held so that the 





reconversion plans of an agency” 


rationing commodities | 


is the policy of the Government | 


The white collar workers and | 


But the success of neither our 


tions will now be-cleared through. 


) will be known to other agencies. 
|The war controls of the War Pro- 
duction Board, of the War Man- 
power Commission, and other 
|agencies will be lifted as quickly 
(as possible, consistent with the 
all-out prosecution of the war 
| against Japan. 

{ have asked the Director of the 
| Budget to make a survey of the 
requests of government agencies 
for reports from business. In many 
instances the requests for these 
reports come from some represen- 
tatives of business. Many are still 
essential but I hope at this stage 
we can dispense with many of 
them. 

Many of us have changed our 
thinking. We have accomplished 
what seemed impossible two 
short years ago. In the past I was 
certain a democracy could func- 
tion in peace-time but doubted 
that it could successfully function 
in war-time. Today, we must meet 
the challenge to prove that our 
democracy can function as well 
for purposes of peace as for pur- 
poses of war. 

V-E Day will present many 
problems for our solution. Gov- 
ernment alone cannot solve them. 
You of the press can arouse the 
thoughtful peopie among us who 
can help in the solution. 

When on V-E Day the War De- 
partment reduces its requirements 
40% because thereafter there will 
be a war on only one front, it 
must then be determined whether 
there should be a corresponding 
reduction in the munitions of war 
we produce and through lend- 
lease furnish to our Allies. The 
seriousness of the problem is ap- 
parent when you realize that our 
lend-lease expenditures for all 
purposes for the first six months 
|of this year amounted to $5,794,- 
000,000. The problem, however, 
involves not only dollars, but the 
extent to which we and our Allies 
should change from war produc- 
tion to civilian production, and 
what our respective contributions 
to the war against Japan should 
be. This can be determined only 
by the heads of governments. 

I look ahead to V-J Day which 
from the reconversion point of 
view will present more serious 
problems than V-E Day. Here are 
a few, not necessarily the most 
critical. We have a shipping prob- 
lem. On Pearl Harbor Day we 
had an ocean-going merchant 
fleet of 1,100 ships of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 deadweight tons. 
Today with over 4,000 ocean-going 
merchant ‘type vessels having a 
tonnage of ‘approximately 42,- 
900.000, our fleet is four times as 
large. 

At the outbreak of the war in 
1939 the ocean-borne commerce 
of the world was carried in 9,200 
ships with a total tonnage of 72,- 
000,000. Today our tonnage alone 
is more than one-half the com- 
bined tonnage of the world prior 
to the war. Our tonnage is four 
times that of Germany and Japan. 

In the past much of the world 
commerce was transported by 
other nations like Great Britain 
and Norway, where ships were 
built and operated for less than 
ours. The service they rendered 
in carrying our goods made it pos- 
sible for them to pay for goods 
purchased from,.us. Their ships 
will return to the sea. 

At the present rate of ship con- 
struction, a large post-war sur- 
plus of world shipping seems in- 
evitable. With our huge stake in 
shipping, shall we watch this sur- 
plus result in international cut- 
throat competition or shall we 
participate in an orderly interna- 
tional procedure for adjusting the 
world supply of ships to the world 
demand for ocean transportation? 
Industry should now agree uvon 
a policy and submit that policy 
to government. 


And what about air transporta- 
tion? Before the war all of our 
domestic airlines were using only 
350. transport planes. Today the- 
Army and Navy have more than 
12,000 transport planes. ; 

After the war. thousands of: 
planes can be converted to com— 
mercial use: _We have transport. 
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equipment. scattered. over 
world. We have trained personnel 
with which we can develop an air 
transport system larger and. better 
than any other nation. We know 
there will be-a tremendous in- 
crease in overseas passenger fraf- 
fic by air. Again, there must be 
established international proce- 
dure to regulate tha: air traffic. 
And again, industry must agree 
upon a policy and government 
must give fair and sympathetic 
consideration to its proposals. 

America today stands at the 
cross roads. This generation of 
Americans can nobly gain or 
meanly lose the hope of the world. 
If America can use her productive 
powers for peace as she used them 
for war, we shall nobly gain that 
hope. If American cannot use her 
productive powers for peace, 
America and the whole world will 
lose that hope. 

Only by working together as a 
united people can we achieve that 
hope. it is not a theory to be 


held, but a condition to: be met. |} 


We must not allow fear of going 
to work in the wrong way keep 
us from going to work at all. We 
must and shall provide the oppor- 
tunity for productive work for 
all our people. 

There may be-one perfect the- 
ory by which this can be accom- 
plished. But I doubt it. It is far 
more likely that we shall reach 
our goal more safely and more 
quickly if we approach it by many 
avenues. Even economists are bet- 
ter able to tell us how things hap- 
pen after the event than before. 
The true economic theory of full 
employment is not likely to be 
written until full employment has 
in fact been achieved. 

America’s technical equipment, 
America’s capacity and trained 
skill to produce, are greater than 
ever before. America has the abil- 
ity to maintain a much higher 
standard of life than ever before. 

There is no place in America 
for economic defeatism. We can 
make America worthy of the men 
and women who are fighting to 
preserve its highest ideals. We 
have the men and materials to 
replace the slum dwellings in 
town and in country with modern 
jow-cost homes, to conserve our 
soils, improve and diversify our 
agriculture, and modernize our 
transportation. 

As we keep our soldiers fit for 
fighting and care for them when 
they can no longer fight, so after 
the war we must’ strengthen and 
expand our social security system 
to make and keep our citizens fit 
for working and fit for living. No 
one in America should be denied 
access to these minimum stand- 
ards of living because he is too 
young to work or too old to work; 
or because through no fault of his 
own he is unable to work. 


I am not blind to the irreplace- 
able resources we are using up in 
this terrible war. I am not un- 
aware of the precious youths who 
are giving their lives bravely and 
gladly that we may have a better 
world. But tragic as the loss of 
human life may be, and great as 
our loss of resources may be, our 
country is so richly endowed and 
so marvelously equipped that only 
the lack of vision’ starids in the 
way of our handing down to the 
next generation a heritage of even 
greater promise than our fathers 
bequeathed to us. 

As a rich and powerful nation 
we have responsibilities not only 
to ourselves but to the whole 
world. If we do not maintain em- 
ployment and prosperity at home, 
we will not be able to do our part 
to maintain employment and pros- 
perity abroad. 

Relief will be required and 
should be extended to _ those 
peace-loving countries whose eco- 
nomic life has been shattered by 

war, but no world settlement that 
_ provides only a place on the relief 
rolls to nations willing to work 
for their livelihood as well as to 
fight for. freedom will be ade- 
quate to ensure a just and endur- 
ing peace. That is not the’sort of 
freedom from want that the free 
and peace-loving nations - are 


the ! 


‘try and rising standards of living 





“American Banker” 





| 
fighting for. Only through. in-| 
creased production, -increased em- | 


/ployment and increased trade can 


freedom from want be achieved. 

There can be no lasting peace 
in or for America, unless America | 
does her. part to maintain world | 
peace. We have learned that na- | 
tions, like individuals, cannot live 
at peace except under the law, 
and that nations, like individuals, 
must cooperate to see that the law 
is enforced and must be willing 
to use force if need be to compel 
obedience to law. 

It is not, however, enough to} 
cooperate to put down aggression 
and to settle boundary disputes. 
We must cooperate with other na- 
tions in order that each nation 
may be helped in its effort to en- 
able its own people to enjoy. the 
highest standard of life that a 
wise and prudent use of their hu- 
man and. material resources en- 
title them to have. We must co- 
operate with other nations so that 
every people by a fair exchange 
of the products of their labor 
should be helped to acquire the 
products of labor of other coun- 
tries required for their health and 
welfare. That is necessary to en- 
sure full employment in our coun- 





here and throughout the world. 


We have the strongest Navy in 
the world; an Army that is the 
equal of any in the world. We 
have unlimited natural resources 
and unlimited capacity for pro- 
duction. We have the gold, the 
ships and the planes. For’ the 
sacrifices we have made in this 
war we ask neither territory nor 
money. But surely through the 
proposed international bank and 
by other means, we will use uor 
influence to raise the standards 
of living throughout the world, 
promoting the economic produc- 
tivity and welfare of the people 
and thus providing markets for 
our surplus goods. 


But the great wealth and 
strength of America must not be 
used primarily for material gain. 
That fs not the spirit of our peo- 
ple. To win this war we have 





given the most precious of our 
assets — the youth of our land. 
We want to make certain that 
those who speak for us in the 
days to come will use the wealth 
and power of America to prevent 
the mothers of this nation from 
again suffering the anguish they 
today endure. 


Nash Associated 
With G. A. Taggart & Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The in- 
vestment firm of: Charles A. Tag- 
gart & Co., 1500 Walnut Street, 
announce that John E. Nash has 
become associated with them. 


Mr. Nash was formerly manager 
of the trading department for 
Tyson, Jourdan & Co., Inc. Prior 
thereto he was with W. Vaughan 
Clarke & Co. 


Charles Otis Dea 
Charles Otis, publisher of the 
and “The 
Bond Buyer,” died on Sept. 30 at 
his Summer home in Yarmouth 
Port, Mass. 
From the “American Banker” it 
is learned that Mr. Otis was asso- 
ciated with the newspaper busi- 
ness all his life. He started with 
the “Boston News Bureau” and 
later became president of the 
“Wall Street Journal” and Dore- 
mus & Co. Since 1913 he has 
been President and Publisher of 
“The Bond Buyer’ and, since 
1918, President and Publisher of 
the “American Banker.’ He was 
Vice-President and Director of 
the First National Bank of Yar- 
mouth - which his grandfather 
founded in 1825. 





He was 72 years old.| 





He was born at Yarmouth Port, 
Mass., on Aug. 19, 1872. 


Esonomisis Urge Repeal Of Sections Of 


Monetary Law 


Committee On Monetary Policy Points To 


National 


Changes Which Would Put The Currency “In A More 


Wholesome Condition” And Aid In Treasury Financing. Donald L. Kemmerer, University 


The Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, of | 
which Prof. Walter E. Spahr of New York University is Executive | 
Secretary, has sponsored a petition to Congress signed by 58 of its 
members, urging the prompt repeal of the Thomas Inflation Law of | 
May 12, 1933, and the elimination from the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 


| of Sections 8 and 9 that give the 


President power to fix the sakead | 





of gold and silver within certain® 
limits, whenever the Secretary of | 


the Treasury “may deem it most 
advantageous to the public in- 
terest.” The contention of the 
signers of the petition (among 
whom are such prominent econ- 
omists as General Leonard P. 
Ayres, Vice-President of the 
Cleveland Trust Co.; Professor 
Eugene E. Agger, Superintendent 
of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey; Dr. Benjamin H. Beckhart,. 
Professor of Banking, Columbia 
University, and Economist of the 
Chase National Bank, and Dr. Ed- 
win W. Kemmerer, Professor 
Emeritus of International Finance, 
Princeton University) is that the 
repeal of these provisions would 


place the extensive program of 


financing confronting the United 
States Treasury on a better basis. 

The Thomas Inflation Law per- 
mits the President to issue un- 
secured notes (greenbacks) to an 
amount not exceeding $3,000,000,- 
000, and under the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 the President has the 
authority to change the value of 
the gold dollar as fixed by the 
law so that it may be further re- 
duced.from its present weight of 
15 5/21 grains to 12.9 grains. 

The following is the full text of 
the recommendations, dated Oct. 
6, together with the names of the 
signatories: 

Considering the extensive pro- 
gram of financing confronting the 
United States Treasury and the 


fact that such financing can be}. 


undertaken best when the nation’s 
currency is in the most wholesome 
condition which circumstances 
will permit, we the undersigned 
members of the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary 
Policy recommend that the fol- 
lowing monetary laws be promptly 
repealed: 

1. The Thomas Inflation (green- 
back) Law of May 12, 1933. 


2. Sections 8 and 9 of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 which give 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President power to fix the 
buying and selling price of gold at 
any point the Secretary ‘may 


deem most advantageous to th 
public interest.” 
3. Those provisions .of the Gold | 
Reserve Act of 1934 which appar- 
ently give the President the power | 
to devalue our silver and subsid- | 
iary coins to the same extent that | 
he devalued the gold dollar. 
Signed: | 
Eugene E. Agger, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, University | 
of California at Los Angeles. 
Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western | 
Reserve University. 
Leonard P. Ayres, The Cleveland | 
Trust Co, 
Benjamin H. Beckhart, Columbia 
University. 
James Washington Bell, 
western University. 
Ernest L. Bogart, New York Uni- 
versity. 
Frederick A. Bradford, Lehigh 
University. 
J. Ray Cable, Missouri Valley 
College. 
Wilbur P. Calhoun, University of 
Cincinnati. 
Neil Carothers, Lehigh University. | 
William W. Cumberland, Welling- 
ton & Co., New York. 
Charles A. Dice, The Ohio State | 
University. 
D. W. Ellsworth, E. W. Axe & Co.., 
Inc., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


North- | 





tute of Technology. 
Fred R. Fairchild, Yale University. 


Charles C. Fichtner, Wales- 
Strippit Corp., North Tona- 





wanda, N. Y 

Clyde Olin Fisher, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

J. Anderson Fitzgerald, University 
of Texas. 

Major B. Foster, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute and New York 
University. 

Herbert F...Fsasef, Swarthmore 
College. 

Roy L: Garis, 

. versity. 

Lewis H. Haney, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Hudson B. Hastings, Yale _Uni- 


Vanderbilt Uni- 








versity. 


William D. Ennis, Stevens Insti- | 


— 


William F.. Hauwhart, Southern 
Methodist University. 
Frederick C. Hicks, University of 
Cincinnati. i 
John Thom Holdsworth, Univers+ 
ity of Miami. 
Montfort Jones, 
Pittsburgh. 


University of 


of Illinois. 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton 
University. 

William H. Kiekhofer, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Frederic E. Lee, University “ 
Illinois. 

J. L. Leonard, University 
Southern California. 

Philipp H. Lohman, Time Maga- 
zine. 

James D. Magee, New York Uni- 
versity. 

A. Wilfred May, New York City. 

Mark C. Mills, Indiana University. 

Margaret G. Myers, Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Melchior Palyi, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Parker, University of Penn- 
syivania. 
Clyde W. Phelps, University: of 
Chattanooga. 
Chester A. Phillips, State Univers- 
ity of Iowa. 

Howard H. Preston, University of 
Washington. 

Leland Rex Robinson, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

R. G. Rodkey, University of Mich- 
igan., 

Olin Glenn Saxon, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph A. Schumpeter, Harvard 
University. 

Carlton A. Shively, New York 
“Sun.” 

Walter E. Spahr, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Charles S. Tippetts, Mercersburg 
Academy. 

Alvin S. Tostlebe, 
Wooster. 

James B. Trant, Louisiana State 
U:niversity. 

Rufus S. Tucker, Westfield, N. J. 


Russell Weisman, Western Reserve 
University. ; 

Nathaniel R. Whitney, Procter & 

| Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| Edward Wiest, University of Ken- 

tucky. 





oO 


College of 





|Max Winkler, College of the City 


of New York. 


‘Ivan Wright, Brooklyn College: 


Interesting Air Situations 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Na- 
tional Airlines, and Northrop Air- 
craft offers attractive possibilities, 


_according to circulars just issued 


by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
these interesting releases may be 
had from the firm upon request.- 








INCORPORATED 





October 10, 1944 


Straus Securities Company 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of this ' 
\. stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


-150,000 Shares 


Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 


‘. (An Indiana Corporation) | 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Offering Price $5 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned as are registered 


- Brailsford & Co. 
Link, Gorman & Co. —_ Sills, Minton & Company, Inc. 
0. H. Wibbing & Co. 


dealers in securities in this state. 


Shillinglaw, Crowder & Co., Inc. 


—- 


Baker, Simonds & Co. 
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A Look At Aircraft Investments 


(Continued from first page) 
completed airplane and because of ;dustry through private markets 


that should really be called “air- 


alone would never have accel- 


frame” manufacturers. The weight | erated, because the high cost of 
empty of an airplane is the com-|the product relegates it to com- 


plete airplane less fuel, crew, pas- 
sengers, and cargo. 

Various definitions of airframe 
have been used to determine a 
base point for comparisons; the 
technical definition is unnecessary 
for the investor except that he 
should realize that, generally 
speaking, an airframe is that por- 
tion of a complete airplane which 
a manufacturer has engineered, 
fabricated, and assembled from 
raw materials, rivets, bolts, tub- 
ing, brackets, etc. 

Units of airplanes produced 
cannot be used as a basis of com- 
parison since types of aircraft 
vary on a wide area. The assem- 
bly and installation time on a 
small plane is proportionately 
higher because the workers have 
difficulty in the smaller areas of 
the airframe. 

A method of comparison by vol- 
ume may some day supersede the 
muddled weight basis. The value 
of density comparisons is that the 
working area of a closed structure 
directly affects the assembly and 
installation hours necessary to 
complete. 


Airplanes Are Expensive! 


Despite all _ the 
dreamers, the future of aviation 
functioning solely on private en- 
terprise has no Milky Way of 
prospective customers. The com- 
panies that will present invest- 
ment possibilities will be those 
who very shortly deflate, experi- 
ment, investigate, and promote. 

The growth of the aviation in- 


starry-eyed | 





mercial usage with a small bit of 
the “yacht trade.” 

The airplane is expensive, not 
only because it is produced in 
small quantities but because the 
product itself is a delicately bal- 
anced instrument. Airplane toler- 
ances for sheet metal far exceed 
those of the automobile. “Bump- 
ing to fit’ may do the job but that 
costs man-hours. Airplanes re- 
quire high precision assembly jigs 
machined to .001 tolerances. Even 
a one degree variation in the angle 
of the wing mating to the fuselage 
will cause the airplane to fly very 
poorly with a good chance for it 
to crack up. 

The perfect airpiane would 
earry the greatest load at the fast- 
est speed at the lowest cost to its 
destination safely. By attempting 
to combine those qualities into one 
model, a designer would go mad 
in a week. 

Hence, every airplane built is a 
compromise. A fighter plane sac- 
rifices speed for greater load and 
longer range; a bomber sacrifices 
cost and speed for a greater load 
and a longer range; a _ private 
plane sacrifices speed and load for 
cheaper cost. None, actually, can 
sacrifice safety, and safety adds 
man-hours to plane production. 

Besides being expensive to as- 
semble and design, airplanes in- 
corporate some pretty costly in- 
stallations such as engines, instru- 
ments, and radio. AIl three are 
quite necessary. A good engine 
in 1941 cost $7.75 per horsepower 
to the airframe companies. 


|most pilots prefer to fly with at 
| least 100 hp., a considerable outlay 
is indicated for power alone. Even 
assuming that the cost per horse- 
power would drop to $4, a private 
owner would still have the price 
of a good used car tied up in his 
engine. 

Good instruments of all types 
average more than $25 apiece, not 
including necessary transmission 
lines. Estimating a minimum 
of ten instruments per airplane 
would amount to $250. There are 
many indicators that sell for hun- 
dreds of dollars and here only the 
basic ones were used. 


Radios have come down since 
1941 and some farsighted firms 
will be able to supply two-way 
sets for quite reasonable prices. 
However, safety regulations will 
require complete installations on 
airliners and these still hover in 
the $5,000 neighborhood. 


As airplanes fly higher and 
faster, additional installations of 
a specialty nature appear, such as 
eabin pressurization. This is also 
known as cabin supercharging and 
will be standard equipment on all 
stratosphere type aircraft. One 
airplane company incorporating 
such, estimates that the installa- 
tion will cost close to $60,000. 


Reviewing these facts in light 
of their relationship to profit is 
not encouraging. Although the 
wish for one’s own plane may be 
high, the effective demand will 
be lacking. A small splurge by 
the better-fixed to replace older 
models, with a limited market 


| from “Drive Yourself’ groups, and 


completed by a short rush from 
war pilots and enthusiasts. will 
produce opportunities for specula- 
tive-minded buyers. When the last 
group begin to lose their planes 
through repossessions and huge 





Sinceservice bills, sales drops will fol- 
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_GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 





Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion all of the bonds outstanding in the hands of the public of the following issues: 


Great NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
First and Refunding Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1961 
On January 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount 


GREAT NonrHean Ramway Company 
General Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series H 


On January 1, 1945, at 101% of principal amount 


GREAT NORTHERN RatLway GOMPANY ; 
Collateral Trust 4% Bonds, due serially to January 1, 1952 
On January 1, 1945, at 104% of principal amount 


EASTERN RAtLwAy COMPANY OF MINNESOTA 


Northern Division First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due April 1, 1948 
ASSUMED BY GREAT NorTHERN RarLwAy CoMPANY 


On April 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount ~ 


Holders of the above. bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption price 


plus accrued interest to said date 


due July 1, 1946 


plus accrued interest to said date 


plus accrued interest to said date 


plus accrued interest to said date 








thereof, including accrued interest to the specified redemption dates, by surrender- 
ing such bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First National Bank 
of the City of New York at its office No. 2 Wall Street, New: York 15, N. Y. 





St. Paul, Minnesota 
October 3, 1944 





The above General Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series H, will 
continue to be convertible in accordance with their terms into Preferred Stock of 
Great Northern Railway Company until and including said redemption date unless 
paid prior thereto as above provided. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
By F. J. GAVIN, President 
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‘post-war reserve would. be im- 


low. Only the airlines will con- | 
tinue orderly plans of replenish- 
ment. 


Using Known Figures for the 
Future 


It is quite likely that aircraft' 
companies will publish some sort 
of production figures of airframe 
poundage. By determining the 
number of direct man-hours for 
the same period and dividing, a 
fair yardstick of both production 
and. management effictency can be 
obtained. Compare your figures 
with these: 


HEAVY BOMBER TYPE 


(Equal to all-cargo) 

Manhours 
per pound 
1.54° 
.99* 
.69* 


Date— 
January, 1943. _ 
June, 1943 
January, 1944 


MEDIUM BOMBER TYPE 
(Small transport) 
January, 1943__--- PSs 
June, 1943_____.- “5 : 
January, 1944__ see 


FIGHTER 
(4-5 place private ship) 

January, 1943 Sn ai J 
June, 1943- ‘ % 
January, 1944 t si 


TRANSPORT TYPE 
(Commercial will run more) 
January, 1943- ; 
June, 1943 - 
January, 1944__ 
*Plus sub-contracted parts. 
W.P.D., A.A.P. 


1.71* 

1.07* 
.85*T 

+tSource— 


These man-hour figures of di- 
rect labor per pound of airframe 
are from a period when the West 
Coast branch of the industry was 
relatively efficient. Small changes 
were being made in the finished 
products and lines were producing 
“systematically.” It is doubtful 
that in post-war times any one 
aircraft company producing in 
small lots will be able even to 
meet these figures. 

Further, it must be shown that 
these man-hours per airframe 
pound do not include sub-con- 
tracted parts. To meet the sched - 
ules set by the AAF, a large per- 
centage of the total airframes 
were made by thousands of 
smaller independent shops. For 
example, one fighter plane had 
only 17% of its weight fabricated 
by its original designer. A good 
figure to remember when judging 
commercial production is 2.9 
hours per pound minimum at the 
100th airplane. Some intricate de- 
signs will shove this higher but 
it should not top 2.5 hours per 
pound. 


Those Conversion Problems 


While production efficiency fig- 
ures inform the investor of the 
condition of the tools, machinery, 
and employee skill, it is only a 
portion of the total expenditures. 
Aircraft overhead rates, based on 
production hours, range from 
100% to 130% and these rates do 
not result from high production 
efficiency. The average aircraft 
company has 50-60 out of every 
100 full-time employees shuffling 
papers while 40-50 buck rivets! 


Management has given the 
armed services an answer for all 
the non-producers but investors 
have not been told the story. True, 
there are thousands of parts for 
every airplane. True, there are 
many reports and cost statistics 
required to satisfy Government 
price investigators. But what is 
more than true is the fact that 
“cost-plus-a-fixed-fee” does. not 
develop an economical way. of 
maintaining records and hurrying 
production. 

Converting to peacetime mod- 
els and a peacetime production 
rate will bind the airframe indus- 
try greater tharr any other save 
the shipyards. Conversion for both 
is not just the mere re-tooling and 
re-arranging that other industries 


Fixst, consider this feature— 
90% of all the facilities operated. 
are owned by the Defense Plant. 
Corporation. Much of this equip- 
ment is integrated with company- 
owned. Should the DPC allow it 
to be sold for 10 cents on the dol- 
lar, a goodly portion of each firm’s 


mediately allocated. At the end 


’ 





of 1943, for example, eight of tHe 
largest airframe companies held 
post-war reserves of only $35,000,- 
000, a figure less than the total 
DPC holdings. 

A few airframe concerns have 
neatly provided for this by keep- 
ing their original plants free from 
DPC. equipment and facilities. 
On “C” Day (CanceHation), they 
plan to move out everything they 
own from branch plants and set- 
tle the details from their own 
tower. Any of the desirable equip- 
ment can be bought later. 

But even those firms that do 
retire to a fully owned physical 
plant still lack the tooling—dies, 
drill plates, jigs, and such—to fab- 
ricate airframes. The ones they 
do have in their own plants are 
Government property. In the case 
of a firm desiring to continue 
building a transport type airframe, 
a serious handicap presents itseif 
unless the AAF will permit usage 
while a purchase price is agreed 
upon. 

The troubles have only begun! 
In the storerooms of every plant 
stand millions of dollars of raw 
materials. How much is there? To 
whom does it belong? How much 
will the Army charge for its 
share? Progress payments on con- 
tracts do not specify so many feet 
of extrusion stored in Bin No. 79. 
If the companies actually knew 
the amounts, and the Army agreed 
that those amounts were accurate, 
the problem would be simple. 
Few, if any, actually know. 


Then there is the matter of 
work-in-process. Small assembled 
parts are binned along the lines. 
Who owns what part of them? 
Does the Army want them and 
will it haul them away? Through 
the tons of records, the answer, 
or at least a practical answer, 
may be found, but this alone will 
take a long time to settle. 


Whe Has the Market? 

Dealing with the Armed Ser- 
vices is not so hard as most com- 
panies would like you to believe. 
The AAF has had all the money 
it needed and has not.been really 
tough except when production was 
behind schedule. Yes, there have 
been many arguments during ‘“‘re- 
negotiations” about “true” costs of 
detail parts, but since neither the 
Army nor the contractor knew the 
actual costs, the arguments were 
pointless. 

But commercial airline cus- 
tomers, the biggest foreseeable 
peacetime users, are not likely to 
warm to such a. haphazard atti- 
tude or method. They wiil de- 
mand and receive competent 
prices. 

All this points to one thing: 
There will be as radical a war- 
to-peace change as there was 
from peace-to-war. Until the ef- 
ficiency of detail control develops 
within the airframe companies, 
profits will remain relatively 
meager. 

Forgetting for the moment pro- 
duction and overhead deficiencies, 
let us view the market potential. 
Before the war approximately 
350 transport planes supplied the 
domestic need. Today, all these 
same airplanes could be built by 
one company employing 10,000 
production workers in less than a 
half-year! 

So that this picture may have 
a few bright spots, let us “guess- 
timate” that the domestic airlines 
expand after the war to include 
200 four-engined transports of 
95,000 pounds gross; 300 medium- 
sized ships of 28,000 pounds (3,000 
pounds heavier than the DC-3)-: 
500 interurban aircraft of 12,000 
pounds gross; and 50 four-engined 
cargo carriers of 125,000 pounds 
gross. The total weight would 
amount to . 39,650,000 pounds. 
Since an airframe. is normally 
35% of the gross weicht, that 
leaves 13,877,500 pounds for the 
— manufacturers to fabri- 
cate. 

In 1940, the seven West Coast 
companies and their divisions 
alone produced 12,006.100 pounds 
of completed airframes.* In 1940, 


“Source: Western Procurement « District, 
AAP. 
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the net profits of these same com- 
panies amounted to approximately 
$23,000,000, with three firms re- 
ceiving 87% of that amount. 

Before the war, one company, | 
Douglas, dominated the domestic | 
airline market with Boeing, 
Chance - Vought (Vought - Sikor- 
sky), Lockheed, and Martin trail- 
ing. As it looks from here, there 
will be little change in the line- 
up, except to add Convair into the 
group.as a forceful competitor. 

Douglas again leads the domes- 
tice race with two airline types} 
and one interurban type an-| 
nounced to date. The airlines! 
have already subscribed to their | 
planned. revisions of the DC-4 
(C-54) and are curious about the | 
huge DC-7. Announced abilities | 
of the Douglas “Skybus” (to sell | 
at $80,000) have stirred the fixed- 
base operators looking for feeder 
business. 


Boeing has never been so se- 
cretive as now about the post- 
war. Their “know-how” was in 
pioneering two-engined  trans- 
ports and four-engined “Strato- 
liners.” It is rumored that they 
have a big one ready for near 
future tests. Certainly, with their 
experience at building B-17’s, and 
B-29’s, they will present formid- 
able competition. 

Lockheed’s spectacular ‘“Con- 
stellation” will capture the ex- 
press trunk routes of length. 
Changes being proposed will make 
it more .attractive to other opera- 
tors. No doubt they plan’ other 
models to round out their stable 
in addition to ambitious world- 
wide service projects.’ Acquisition 
of the Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion with the announced intention 
of aiding private plane _ sales 
would indicate entry into the pri- 
vate plane field. 

Martin still banks on flying 
boats as the best for over-water. 
transportation. Reconversion plans 
of the “Mars” and projected boats 
of even .greater capacity ‘have 
been widely publicized. However, 
the biggest commercial..consumer 
of flying. boats is shying. at«re- 
plenishing:-hié fleet due to certain 
operational. disadvantages .of this 
type. 


_ Newcomers Will Make It Hot 


These manufacturers.along with 
Cessna» ‘anid. Beech » possess. . the 
know-how, the contacts, the pub- 
licity and, best of ail, the: public 
confidence. 

' But the others, do-net plan; te 
leave the race before the start. 
Look at the line-up of prospective 
dir-transport :producers as, known; 
' Consolidated - Vultee,” Fairchild: 


Republic, Northrop, newcomers to | ° 


recent. airline .business, and” alt 
anxious to stay in-business, -Fair- 
child builds. a single-engined: util- 
ity transport and has flown their 
new cargo carrier. Convair’s long 
experience with big airplanes and 
their successes with the Liberators | 
helped them design their Model 39. 
Besides bidding for the air-trans- 
port business, a recently an- 
nounced aircar for $2,100 will vie 
in the smaller class. Northrop 
Says the “Black Widow” can lose 
its sting with the substitution of 
a new fuselage to carry passen- 
gers. 


Republic has announced nothing, 
but their house advertisements in 
such magazines as “Time” are not 
a bid for peacetime Air Force 
trade. Reports state that a four- 
engined airplane is about ready 
to be flown. Curtiss-Wright’s bad 
luck with the CW-20 (Army C-46 
Commando) will change since it 
proved itself on the toughest air- 
line route of all—over the top of 
the world from India to China, 
the Burma Hump. 


That leaves North American, 
Bell, Grumman, Brewster, Chance- 
Vought, and others. The post-war 
plans of the light plane makers 
are obvious. They will. go for 
John Q. Public. Since they have 
_. succeeded even in poor years with 
- careful management, their outlook 
may not. be too dark despite ob- 
vious difficulties that .are a part 





of luxury goods production. 
North American with General 


Motors for a godfather will sur- 
vive come washing machines or 
stainless steel railroad cars. Bell 
is speeding . helicopter develop- 
ment but design and operation 
problems will slow its wide ac- 
ceptance for some time. 


Summary 
By focusing a critical eye on the 
landscape, several prominent 
points are brought into view. 
First, forget all you have read 


| about thousands of airplanes blot- 


Air travel often is 
weather still 


ting the sky. 
very fine, but the 
controls the flight. Many business 
men fly only when _ absolutely 
necessary, and then only if a big 
savings is important. 

Flying privately hurts the purse. 
Some salesmen with large terri- 
tories, the sports pilot,. and the 
week-end fair weather pilot will 
be the sole market until a long 
range, big load carrying, low cost 
airplane is designed. This plane 
may not appear for some years. 

Cargo carrying becomes a bright 
spot but not until an airplane is 
designed that will make a profit 
on 15¢ ton-mile rate. So far, none 
are in sight. 

Until the weather no longer 
hinders arrivals and departures; 


‘until private planes can. fly fam- 


ily-loaded and cheaply; until the 
true cargo carrier appears, the 
airframe companies will not pro- 
duce profit windfalls. 

Second, look behind the front 
cover and investigate management 
efficiency. When it has become 
expedient to break a company 
into ~34 branches, 31 divisions 
(from one to a division’ to thou- 
sands) and almost 300 depart- 
ments sales volume -will help. you 
very little. — 

This is nota,unique picture. It 
is quite typical. Four years: of 
cost ignorance does not. generate 
good administration. The shell 


‘may-be -hard<but the yolk is rot- 


ting... Until’ airframe companies 


xre+ learn’ the: value of)a dollar this 


condition of small fry. interior em- 
pires:will.give you the:-headache. 

Third, aircraft production. does 
net lend itself,to mass fabrication 
with: unskilled* labor: Until. air- 
planes: are: designed ‘simpler, i.e., 
with a. greater number of their 
component:parts identical or -sim- 
ilar,-your dividend dollars willbe 
few. - Ba Pile. 

* Fourth, the troubles - attendant 
with war -contract terminations, 
disposal © of .- government - owned 
equipment;. facilities, - materials. 
and. work-in-process will. have the 
attention of’ most executives. for 
the next»two, years. 

The“ aceounts covering these 
items ‘are nebulous and confused: 
Most ‘concerns are ptaying fora 
fell-swoop ‘cémpletion ‘even if it 
costs money. But the Army, prac- 
tical and realistic in many ways, 
may be foreed to do close account- 
ing to. satisfy the Government’s 
General Accounting Office. 

Fifth and last, is the ever-pres- 
ent prospect of mergers and bank- 
ruptcies. It is not altogether out 
of the way to say that some may 
fall soon after cancellations. 
Others who have good names but 
weak structures are subject to 
merger bait. 

Too many companies each un- 
dermining the other hurt sales, 
raise costs, and lower profits. 
War-nourished babies have a 
tough time digesting lean peace- 
time food. ~ 


Until the period of “after earth- 
quake settlings” is completed, you, 
as an investor, may find yourself 
with some €xpensive wallpaper 
instead of a stock certificate. 

Subtracting it all from even the 
bright picture of a boom in air 
transport aviation and. mainte- 
nance of a.25,000. plane strong Air 
Force leaves you well bound re- 
ports but no checks. 


This novice, who knows little 
about the proper ratios, would 
advise. that, if you must hold. air- 
craft shares, you should look to 
the equipment companies first; 
United Aireraft, Bendix, Curtiss- 
Wright, Pratt & Whitney, General 


‘Reveals Plan Of 


{ 
| 


Federal 


| Control Over Foreign Trade 


| (Continued from page 1579) 
certain that American business-; with it. This is a comment by one 


|men have no knowledge of them. | 


'My thought is that since I am a 
} past official of the Department of 
Commerce my job is to give out 
this information. The information 
has to be given out and I am go- 
ing to read now an exact copy of 
the three agreements to which I 
have referred. These agreements 
have been made by officials sent 
from Washington to London, and 
they have been made with the 
British Government. These agree- 
ments are as follows: 

1—“Certain consuming areas of 
the world have been ‘reserved’ 
for the export industries—factory 
and labor of Great Britain. 
Neither American factories nor 
American labor will be able to 
participate, for instance, im, the 
profits of foreign trade with India, 
most of Africa, and with many 
nations of the Far East. 

2—“No American citizen—rep- 
resentative of an American fac- 
tory or service — wil! receive a 
passport entitling him to travel 
into certain areas of the world or 
even in transit through British 
territory until his application for 
passport has been presented 
through Washington to the British 
Board of Trade in London for the 
British Board of Trade’s approval. 

3—‘“‘Censorship intercepts — 
from the foreign mail of Amer- 
ican: businesses and citizens—will 
be regularly routed to His Ma- 
jesty’s censors in Washington and 
New York.” 

“Now I am going to give you 
the highlights of a plan which ex- 
ists. I don’t know whether you 
will like it or not. It is up to the 
people of this country to decide, 
each’ man for himself, whether he 
Jikes it. In any event, this is a 
fact: 


(1) The present Administration 
has a plan under which a corpora- 
tion, established by an agency of 
the United States Government, 
will summarily — when the signal 
is given — be issued a monopoly 
‘directive’ over all the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 
This Federal corporation will pur- 
chase, at special discounts, prod- 
ucts of American factories—many 
of which must be produced ac- 
cording to this corporation’s spec- 
ifications and priorities—for ex- 
port and sale in foreign markets. 
No private corporation or citizen 
in the United States will be per- 
mitted.to engage independently or 
directly in any export or import 
business. 

To this Washington corporation. 
rather than to private industries 
throughout the United States, 
must go all orders from foreign 
customers for products made in 
American factories or for services 
to be rendered abroad by Amer- 
ican citizens. This Washington 
corporation will attempt to retain 
the right of deciding which brand 
or trademark the foreign customer 
must accept in lieu, when desired. 
of any specified brand name. It 
may also insist upon the manu- 
facture of products for export un- 
der new trademarks or brand 
names which will be the property 
of the United States Government. 

Just before I left Washington I 
was able to see a comment which 
had been sent to the President, at- 
tempting to answer the fact that 
this was too harsh a plan and that 
no American citizen would put up 





Electric, Westinghouse, Square D 
and Cleveland-Pneumatic don’t 
care what airline buys what air- 
plane for their products will ride 
along in any event. 

And, then, if you feel you must 
hold airframe shares, bank on 
those who will sell the world’s 
airlines and. who possess matured 
management. Then, and only then, 
is the time for you to compare the 
ratios,- the earnings statements 
and the surpluses. 








of the President’s advisers, who 
said: 


“As a step toward Govern- 
ment control the corporation 
authorized to engage in foreign 
commerce or services can have 
common and preferred stock. 
The Government will purchase 
the preferred stock of the cor-| 
poration. By limiting the prof- | 
its to be made by the private) 
interests running such a cor-| 
poration, and through the ap- 
pointment of Government direc- | 
tors on the board of such| 
corporation, the Government 
will be able to determine alli | 


policies of the corporation, and | 
undertake what would be tan- | 


ing to a discussion in the current 


tamount to a quasi-governmen- 
tal control, which would result 
in our Government itself having 
the same general position in the 
rest of the world as the Gov- 
ernment monopolies of the other 
countries Russia, England, 
France, Holland, and China — 
would possess.” 


I have been long enough 


in 


Washington as the assistant to Mr. | 


Jesse Jones, and sitting in his 


stead as an alternate in interde- 
partmental meetings, to know that 
there is only one opportunity to 


kill a program for setting up in 
the United States a Russian Am-« 
torg. I have seen this coming 
trom different directions. The 
people believe in it. Some of the 
people in these agencies insist 
upon it. My thought teday, and 
my desire in coming here at this 
time, was to see whether the 
people in the export business 
might not consider that this was 
the time for missionary work to 
be done in the next few months; 
or whether you consider and will 


|suddenly make up your minds 


that the export business is too 
complicated and that you don’t 
want to be in it and that you will 


| perhaps come to Washington and 


take a job which would be called 
a lifetime job. 
ee 


Interest’g Semi-Speculative 


Certain of the semi-speculative 
D. L. & W. leased line stocks of-. 
fer aninteresting situation, accord- 


. 


| issue of “Railroad Securities Quo- 
| tations,” issued by B. W. Pizzini 
| & Co., Inc., 55 Broadway, New 
| York City. Copies of this release, 
| which also contains quotations on 
| guaranteed stoeks, underlying 
| mortgage railroad bonds, reorgan- 
ization railroad bonds, minority 
| stocks, and guaranteed telegraph 
| stocks, may be had from B. W. 


Pizzini & Co. upon request. 





“..a trout stream 


a 


e 


in the front yard 


mountains at the back door: --” 


HO’S talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning theig future—the 
inherent privilege of all Americans. 
In this country you’ve always trav- 
eled where you wished, settled where 
you pleased and tried your hand at 
whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life— 
the way the Founding Fathers meant 
it to be. It’s free enterprise! 

Take the case of Solomon Juneau, 
Byron Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell 
and their associates—pioneer Amer- 
icans with an enterprising idea. They 
envisioned a railroad extending west- 
ward from Milwaukee to the Missis- 
sippi River. Im the face of skepti- 
cism and hardships, they planned, 
persevered, prevailed! 

Built nearly a hundred years ago, 
this railroad became The Milwaukee 
Road, eventually opening new terri- 
tory clear to the Pacific Coast. 


Sturdy pioneers—eastern tenant 
farmers, and immigrants, teo— 
staked out farms in new country 
and became land owners. Clerks, 
with more courage than capital, left 
secure employment to open cross- 
roads stores and become independ- 
ent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and terri- 
tories achieved statehood. 


That’s how the American system 
worked yesterday—and will work 
tomorrow. Men with ideas build 
railroads, or automobiles, or radios, 
or tractors. They tap new resources, 
found new marts—and censtantly 

_ open new opportunities for others. 

It has preved a good system. Let’s 
net tamper with it—except as we 
must, temporarily, in achieving 
Victory—lest we win the war and 
lose our liberty. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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TEACHERS’ PENSION AND ANNUITY FUND, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Trenton Trust Building 


BOX 550, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Phone 2-2131—Extension 530 


$7,365,900 NEW JERSEY COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, AND SCHOOL BONDS TO BE SOLD IN COUPON FORM TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1944 


At 2:00 P. M., Tuesday, October 24, 1944, the Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, will receive and open in 
their office, Room 1307, Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, sealed bids for the purchase of $7,365,900 New Jersey County, Municipal and School Bonds. 


The bonds will be sold in coupon form with the approving opinions of recognized bond counsel. 


Separate bids will be considered for all of the bonds offered under each of the following twenty-six separate blocks. 


Bleck No. 1—$200,000 
$200,000 Atlantic County, Refunding, Series of 1939, 
3\%’s, dated August 1, 1939, maturing on August Ist as 
follows: $81,000 in 1952, $92,000 in 1953, $15,000 in 1954, 
$5,000 in 1956, and $7,000 in 1957. Opinion of Dillon, 
Vandewater & Moore.” 


Block No. 2—$777,000 


$347,000 Camden County, General Refunding 4’s, dated 
March 1, 1936, maturing on March Ist as follows: $10,000 
in 1947, $30,000 in 1952, $5,000 in 1953, $10,000 in 1954, 
$16,000 in 1955, $5,000 in 1956, $1,000 in 1957, $30,000 in 
1958, $56,000 in 1960, $37,000 in 1961, $68,000 in 1962, 
$63,000 in 1964, and $16,000 in 1965. Opinion of Haw- 
kins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$230,000 Camden County, Vocational School 4'’s, 
dated January 1, 1929, maturing on January Ist as fol- 
lows: $30,000 in 1948, $30,000 in 1950, $10,000 in 1952, 
$10,000 in 1955, $30,000 in 1957, $30,000 in 1958, $30,000 
in 1959, $20,000 in 1960, $20,000 in 1961, $15,000 in 1962, 
~ and $5,000 in 1967. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 

$25,000 Camden County, Park 4'%’s, dated January 1, 
1930, maturing $5,000 on January Ist, 1966, 1967, and 
1968, and $10,000 on January Ist, 1969. Opinion of Haw- 
kins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$85,000 Camden County Road, Bridge and Institution 
6's, dated March 1, 1932, maturing on March Ist as fol- 
lows: $15,000 in 1959, $10,000 in 1961, $20,000 in 1963, 
1964, and 1965. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 


$30,000 Camden County, Park 44's, dated October 1, 
1937, maturing $5,000 on October Ist, 1949, 1951, 1953, 
1964, 1965, and 1966. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 


$60,000 Camden County, Park 4%4’s, dated March l, 
1938, maturing on March Ist as follows: $3,000 in 1959, 
$10,000 in 1965, $5,000 in 1966, $15,000 in 1967, $15,000 
in 1968, and $12,000 in 1969. Opinion of Hawkins, Dela- 
field and Longfellow. 


Bleck No. 3—$419,000 

$234,000 Passaic County, Park, Series 2, 6's, dated 
June 1, 1932, maturing on June Ist as follows: $5,000 in 
1958, 1960, and 1961; $15,000 in 1962; $5,000 in 1963 and 
1964: $15,000 in 1965; $28,000 in 1966; $5,000 im 1967; 
$6,000 in 1968; $5,000 from 1969 to 1975, inclusive; and 
$35,000 in 1976, 1977, and 1978. Opinion of Hawkins, 
Delafield and Longfellow. : 


$143,000 Passaic Coumty, Tuberculosis Hospital 4%’s, 
dated December 1, 1928, maturing December Ist as fol- 
lows: $8,000 in 1957, $75,000 in 1958, $45,000 in 1959, and 
$15,000 in 1960. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 


$42,000 Passaic County, Welfare Home 5’s, dated June 
1, 1934, maturing June Ist as follows: $10,000 in 1960, 
$15,000 in 1962 and 1963, and $2,000 in 1964. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 4—$192,000 
$130,000 Union County, General Improvement, 44’s, 
dated November 1, 1929, maturing November Ist as fol- 
lows: $20,000 in 1958, $50,000 in 1959, and $60,000 in 
1960. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt and Washburn. 


$62,000 Union County, General Improvement, Series B, 
2:70’s, dated June 1, 1937, maturing June Ist as follows: 
$20,000 in 1958, $40,000 in 1959, and $2,000¢in 1960. 
Opinion of Reed, Hoyt and Washburn. 


Block No. .5—$155,000 
$155,000 Bridgeton City, Cumberland County, Sewer 
41,’s, dated July 1, 1930, maturing $10,000 on July Ist 
each year from 1945 to 1957, inclusive, and in 1963 and 
1964; and $5,000 in 1967. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield 
and Longfellow. 


Block No. 6—$609,000 
$349,000 Camden City, Camden County, General Re- 
funding 4’s, dated June 1, 1936, maturing December 1st 
as follows: $4,000 in 1952, $8.000 in 1953, $10.000 in 1956, 
$7,000 in 1958, $17.000 in 1959, $2,000 in 1960, $84,000 in 
1961, $46,000 in 1962, $96,000 in 1963, $31,000 in 1964; 


$8,000 in 1965, and $41,000 in 1966. Opinion of Hawkins,, 


Delafield and Longfellow. 


$260,000 Camden City, Camden County, General Re- 
funding 3%’s, dated June 1, 1936, maturing December Ist 
as follows: $10,000 in 1959, $25,000 in 1960, $30,000 in 
1961, $40,000 in 1962, $35,000 in 1963,. 1964, and 1965, 
_ and $50,000 in 1966. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
_ Longfellow. 
Block No. 7—$280,000 

$101,000 East Orange City, Essex County, General Im- 
provement, Series 12, 4%’s, dated February 1, 1929, ma- 
tering February ist as follows: $40,000 in 1960, $10,000 
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in 1961, $25,000 in 1963 and 1966, and $1,000 in 1967. 
Opinien of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$47,000 East Orange City, Essex County, General Im- 
provement, Series 13, 44’s, dated June 1, 1930; maturing 
June Ist as follows: $15,000 in 1960, $11,000 in 196s, 
$16,000 in 1964, and $5,000 in 1966. Opinion of Hawkins, 
Delafield and Longfellow. 

$132,000 East Orange City, Essex County, School, Se- 
ries 00, 44%4’s, dated June 1, 1930, maturing June Ist as 
follows: $25,000 in 1960, $13,000 in 1963, $14,000 in 1964, 
$5,000 in 1966, $25,000 in 1967, 1968, and 1969, Opinion 
of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 8—$256,000 
$104,000 East Rutherford Borough, Bergen County, 
Sewer 3%4’s, dated February 1, 1939, maturing February 
Ist as follows: $5,000 in 1951, 1952, and 1953; $7,000 in 
1957; $6,000 in 1958; $7,000 from 1959 to 1968, inclusive; 
and $6,000 in 1969. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt, Washburn 
and Clay. 
$152,000 East Rutherford Borough, Bergen County, 
School 4%4’s, dated September 1, 1926, maturing $9,000 
September Ist each year from 1951 to 1958, inclusive, 
and $10,000 September Ist each year from 1959 to 1966, 
inclusive. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and Long- 
fellow. 
Block No. 9—$20,000 


$20,000 Elizabeth City, Union County, Police Build- 
ing 4%’s, dated April 1, 1931, maturing April Ist as 
follows: $7,000 in 1955, $2,000 in 1957 and 1961, $7,000 
in 1962, and $2,000 in 1963. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt and 
Washburn. 
Block No. 10—$434,000 


$83,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, Sehool 5’s, 
dated December 1, 1929, maturing $3,000 December Ist 
each year from 1945 to 1957, inclusive, and $4,000 De- 
cember Ist each year from 1958 to 1968, inclusive. Opin- 
ion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$26,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, Serial 
Funding 4%’s, dated June 1, 1935, maturing June Ist as 
follows: $5,000 in 1945, $20,000 in 1946, and $1,000 in 
1947. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt and Washburn. 


$25,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, Water 
234’s, dated October 1, 1940, maturing $5,000 October Ist 
each year from 1953 to 1957, inelusive. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


28,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, School 
534’s, dated July 1, 1929, maturing July Ist as follows: 
$2,000 in 1948, $3,000 in 1949 and 1950, and $4,000 each 
year from 1951 to 1955, inclusive. Opinion of Thomson, 
Wood and Hoffman. 


$100,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, School 
2.80’s, dated April 1, 1942, maturing October Ist as fol- 
lows: $15,000 in 1952, $10,000 in 1953, $20,000 in 1954, 
$15,000 in 1955, $20,000 in 1956 and 1957. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


$116,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, Water 
Funding 4%’s, dated June 1, 1935, maturing June Ist as 
follows: $30,000 in 1946, $10,000 in 1947, $1,000 in 1950, 
$8,000 in 1951, $15,000 in 1952, $38,000 in 1953, $12,000 
in i954, and $2,000 in 1955. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt 
and Washburn. 


$27,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, School 3’s, 
dated April 1, 1940, maturing $3,000 April ist each year 
from 1952 to 1960, inclusive. Opinion of Hawkins, Dela- 
field and Longfellow. 


$29,000 Fairlawn Borough, Bergen County, School 5’s, 
dated March 1, 1926, maturing $2,000 March Ist each 
year from 1945 to 1951, inclusive, and $3,000 March Ist 
each year from 1952 to 1956, inclusive. Opinion of Haw- 
kins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 11—$22,000 


$22,000 Hasbrouck Heights Borough, Bergen County, 
Sewer 414’s, dated January 1, 1927, maturing January Ist 
as follows: $5,000 in 1953 and 1954; $1,000 in 1956, 1957. 
and 1963; $7,000 in 1964, and $2,000 in 1965. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 12—$267,900 


$267,900 Hillside Township, Union County, School 4’s, 
dated January 3, 1939, maturing $7,000 January 3rd each 
year from 1945 to 1961, inclusive; $8,000 January 3rd 
each year from 1962 to 1974, inclusive; $9,000 January 
3rd each year from 1975 to 1978, inclusive, and $8,900 
on January 3, 1979. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 

Block No. 13—$101,000 

$56.000 Irvington Town, Essex County, School 4%4’s, 
dated November 1, 1930, maturing November Ist as fol- 
lows: $5,000 in 1957, $1,000 in 1958, $30,000 in 1961, and 
$20,000 in 1962. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow. 


Awards will be made the same day. 


$45,000 Irvington Town, Essex County, School 4'4’s, 
dated January 1, 1927, maturing January list as follows: 
$10,000 in 1954, $1,000 in. 1958, $30,000 in 1959, and $4,000 
in 1963. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 14—$344,000 


$30,000 Kearny Town, Hudson County, Water 5’s, dated 
June 15, 1929, maturing $5,000 June 15th, 1957, and 
$25,000 June 15th, 1961. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield 
and Longfellow. 


$314,000 Kearny Town, Hudson County, Water Supply 
412’s, dated June 15, 1930, maturing June 15th as fol- 
lows: $15,000 in 1957, $45,000 in 1958, $25,000 in 1959, 
$10,000 in 1960, $2,000 in 1961, $12,000 in 1962, $60,000 
in 1964, $25,000 in 1965, $24,000 in 1967, $20,000 in 1968, 
$35,000 in 1969, and $41,000 in 1970. Opinion of Haw- 
kins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 15—$92,000 


$92,000 Livingston Township, Essex County, Water 
4144's, dated July 1, 1930, maturing July Ist as follows: 
$6,000 in 1950 and 1951; $7,000 in 1952 and 1953; $2,000 
in 1956, $7,000 each year from 1957 to 1960, inclusive; 
and $9,000 each year from 1961 to 1964, inclusive. Opin- 
ion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Bleck No. 16—$46,000 


$9,000 Millburn Township, Essex County, Sewer 414’s, 
dated October 1, 1926, maturing October ist as follows: 
$1,000 in 1958 and 1961, $2,000 in 1962, $1,000 in 1963, 
$2,000 in 1964, and $1,000 in 1965 and 1966. Opinion of 
Reed, Dougherty, Hoyt-and Washburn. 


$20,000 Millburn Township, Essex County, School 4%4’s, 
dated June 1, 1929, maturing June 1, 1959. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$17,000 Millburn Township; Essex County, School, Se- 
ries C, 4%4’s, dated October 1, 1927, maturing $1,000 
July Ist each year from 1951 to 1967, inclusive. Opinion 
of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 17—$57,000 


$57,000 Montclair Town, Essex County, Serial Water 
4%4’s, Series No. 1, dated October 15, 1931, maturing 
$3,000 October 15th each year from 1953 to 1971, in- 
clusive. Opinion of Thomson, Wood and Hoffman. 


Bleck No. 18—$50,000 
$50,000 Morristown Town, Morris County, School 4’s, 
dated June 1, 1931, maturing $10,000 June Ist each year 
from 1965 to 1969, inclusive. Opinion of Hawkins, Dela- 
field and Longfellow. 


Block Ne. 19—$923,000 


$62,000 Newark City, Essex County, Dock 41'4’s, dated 
December 15, 1914, maturing December i5th, 1959. Opin- 
ion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


$50,000 Newark City, Essex County, Dock 414’s, dated 
February 1, 1914, maturing February Ist, 1959. Opinion 
of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


$94,000 Newark City, Essex County, Water 414’s, dated 
November 15, 1926, maturing November 15th as follows: 
$10,000 in 1953 and 1954, $19,000 in 1955, $20,000 in 1957, 
and $35,000 in 1962. Opinion of Reed, Dougherty, Hoyt 
and Washburn. 


$395,000 Newark City, Essex County, Passaic Valley 
Sewer 4’s, dated December 1, 1911. maturing December 
Ist, 1961. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt, Washburn and Clay. 


$322,000 Newark City, Essex County, Street Opening, 
Series B, 5%s, dated August 1, 1934, maturing August 
Ist as follows: $11,000 in 1947, $25,000 in 1950, $30,000 
in 1951, $1,000 in 1952, $5,000 in 1953, $25,000 in 1956, 
$50,000 in 1958, $25,000 in 1959, $75;000 in 1960 and 1961. 
Opinion of Reed, Hoyt and Washburn. 


Block No. 20—$46,000 


$16,000 Nutley Town, Essex County, Public Improve- 
ment 6’s, dated October 15, 1931, maturing $8,000 Octo- 
ber 15th, 1960 and 1961. Opinion of Thomson, Wood 
and Hoffman. 

$30,000 Nutley Town, Essex County, Water 4’s, dated 
April 1, 1935, maturing $2,000 April Ist each year from 
1951 to 1965, inclusive. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield 
and Longfellow. 


Block No. 21—$180,000 


$70,000 Orange City, Essex County, Passaic Valley 
Sewer 4'4’s, dated October 1, 1926, maturing October Ist 
as follows: $10,000 in 1952 and 1960, $35,000 in 1962; 
and $15,000 in 1963. Opinion of Reed, Dougherty, Hoyt 
and Washburn. 

$110,000 Orange City, Essex County, General Refund- 
ing, Series A, 3’s, dated February 1, 1939, maturing $5,000 
February list each year from 1952 to 1956, inclusive, 
$10,000 February ist each year from 1957 to 1960, in- 
clusive, $25,000 February Ist, 1961, and $20,000 February 
Ist, 1964. Opinion of Reed, Hoyt, Washburn and Clay. 
‘ (Continued on, page 1601) 
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Block No. 22—$651,000 
$651,000 Passaic City, Passaic County, Water 414’s, 
dated July 1, 1930, maturing. July Ist as follows: $75,000 
in 1961, $26,000 in l¥o0Z, »vU,vUU Im L¥00o, voOU,UbY © Lu 
year from 1964 to 1969, inclusive, and $20,000 in 1970. 
Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


Block No. 23—$544,000 


$479,000 Paterson City, Passaic County, Water System 
414’s, dated July 1, 1930, maturing July Ist as follows: 
$15,000 in 1953, $7,000 in 1954, $36,000 in 1956, $12,000 
in 1957, $25,000 in 1958, $174,000 in 1959, and $210,000 
in 1961. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


1960. and $20,000 in 1961. 
field and Longfellow. 


Block No. 24—S$307,000 

$88,000 Phillipsburg Town, Warren County, School 
24's, dated November 15, 1939, maturing $5,000 Novem- 
ber 15th each year from 1951 to 1967, inclusive, and 
$3,000 on November 15, 1968. Opinion of Dillon, Vande-: 
water & Moore. 

$219,000 Phillipsburg Town, Warren County, School 
4\%4’s, dated December 1, 1927, maturing December Ist 
as follows: $15,000 in 1952 and 1953, $3,000 in 1955, 
$18,000 each year from 1956 to 1964, inclusive, and $8,000 
in 1965, 1966, and 1967. Opinion of Clay, Dillon and 
Vandewater. 


Opinion of Hawkins, Dela- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Ist as follows: $4,000 in 1951, $9.000 in 1952 and 1956, 
$1,000 in 1957, $19,000 each year from 1958 to 1963, in— 
clusive, $7,000 in 1964, and $10,000 in 1966. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 

$95,000 Teaneck Township, Bergen County, Schoo? 
District 2%s, dated March 1, 1941, maturing $10,000 
March Ist each year from 1553 te 1957, inclusive, $5,060 
on March Ist, 1958, and $1(,990 Tfarch lst cach year from 
1959 to 1962, inclusive. Opinion of Hawkins, Delafield 
and Longfellow. 


Block No. 26—$144,000 
$144,000 Westwood Borough, Bergen County, Schoo} 


$65,000 Paterson City, Passaic 


provement 4'%’s, dated October 1, 


ber Ist as follows: 


$20,000 in 1953 and 1959, $5,000 in 
Each proposal should state the amount in dollars and cents bid for each block of bonds—accrued interest to the date of purchase to be added. 


County, General Im- 


1928, maturing Octo- $154,000 


No down payment will be required with the bid. 
Proposals should be addressed to the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund, State of New Jersey, and enclosed in a sealed envelope marked on the outside 


“PROPOSAL FOR BONDS.” 


District 4%’s, dated January 1, 


Block No. 25—$249,000 
Teaneck Township, 


Bergen County, 
1928, maturing January 


434’s, dated August 1, 1929, maturing $6,000 August Ist 
each year from 1945 to 1968, inclusive. Opinion of 
Hawkins, Delafield and Longfellow. 


School 


Each block of bonds will be awarded on the day the bids are received to the bidder offering the largest price and accrued interest to the date of payment, 
but the Board of Trustees reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
Each purchaser will be asked to take delivery of the bonds awarded to him and to make payment therefor at the office of the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
Fund, State of New Jersey, 1307 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, New Jersey, at a date to be determined by the Board of Trustees, which will be as soon as pos- 
sible after award and in any event not later than November 10, 1944. 


By Order of the 
Board of Trustees, 
September 14, 1944. 


JOHN A. WOOD). 3d, 
Secretary. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Although the municipal market 
is still under the influence of the 
rather widely held opinion that 
the end of the war in Europe and 
return ofa partial peacetime econ- 
omy necessarily will result in a 
marked readjustment of prices to 
permanently lower levels, there 
has been a material improvement 
in the tone of the market during 
the past few days. This was re- 
flected in a renewal of buying 
interest in offerings which have 
been overhanging the market for 
quite a spell and quick absorption 
of the handful of new issues 
reaching the markets. 

In all instances, however, the 
level of prices at which bonds 
were placed with investors rep- 
resented a reduction of from 
10 to at least 20 basis points 
below the base which prevailed 
some two months ago. 


As noted in this space a fort- 
night ago, there are quite a num- 
ber of investors and some dealers 
who feel that the end of the 
European war is bound to have 
an adverse effect on the price 
level. This view is necessarily 
based on the assumption that a 
partial changeover to peacetime 
conditions will be accompanied 
by a sharp reduction in Federal 
taxes and a substantial increase 


in the volume of municipal fi-, 


nancing. 

The effect of such develop- 
ments, it is reasoned, would be 
to greatly lessen influence of 
the two factors which have con- 
tributed so importantly to the 
present peak level of municipal 
bond prices. Under the circum- 
stances, it is believed that a re- 
adjustment of considerable pro- 
portions will necessarily ensue. 


There is no disputing the fact, 
of course, that’ municipal prices 
have been aided tremendously by 
the high level of wartime taxation 
and the enforced curtailment of 
borrowings occasioned by mate- 
rials and manpower shortage. On 
the surface, therefore, it is no less 
than reasonable to suppose that a 
dissipation of these factors would 
react to the disadvantage of the 
-eurrent price level. 

The important point at issue 
naturally bears on the validity 
’ and correctness of the assumption 
that the twin developments re- 
ferred to will automatically be- 
- ¢ome operative with the close of 
the war in Europe or soon there- 
after. 

In.the opinion of many ob- 
servers, for example, the opti- 
mistic forecasts of an_ early 
dewnward revision in the Fed- 
er: ' tax ctrucotre> constitute 
nothing: more than wishful 
thinking. While they fully agree 


that some easing of the burden 
is in the eards, they seriously 
question whether any apprecia- 
able change will occur until 
well after the defeat of Ger- 
many. 


In this group is an influential 
segment of the municipal bond 
fraternity, which believes that 
present pessimism regarding the 
outlook for municipal bond prices 
is unwarranted. 

In this connection, it may be 
noted that the municipal depart- 
ment of the First Boston Corp., 
in. a memorandum entitled “The 
Outlook for Municipal Bond 
Prices,” reviewed the pros and 
cons of the situation and asserted 
that any general conclusion of a 
drastic downward revision in the 
municipal structure “is wrong.” 

One New York municipal bond 
house commented in part as fol- 
lows in a recent bulletin on the 
market: 


That there was good business 
to be done at a price was demon- 
strated also by the members who 
recently had Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska bonds 
handed to them in the breakup 
of their group. Marked down 10 
to 15 basis points, these bonds 
have been moving out nicely. A 
number of dealers took occasion 
last week to shade the price on 
various small, old lots they were 
earrying, by perhaps 15 basis 
points, and were rewarded by 
finding buyers there. 


There has been no general 
reduction in prices. Dealers are 
waiting to see what last week’s 
activity really means. Is it go- 
ing to be necessary to drop to 
a lower level to do business, 
or were last week’s purchases 
merely those of a relatively few 
buyers who had refused to fol- 
low the market up and seized 
upon the first opportunity to 
buy at their limit? 


Regardless of point of view, it 
would appear that both theories 
as to the course of the price level 
will be tested on the result of the 
rather large volume of offerings 
scheduled to reach the market 
within the next few weeks. With 
the Sixth War Loan Drive sched- 
uled to begin on Nov. 20, a num- 
ber of institutions and public 
trust funds are understood to be 
making preparations for heavy 
participation, and to this end con- 
template disposing of substantial 
portions of their municipal hold- 
ines. Two large operations of this 
category are definitely in pros- 
‘pect. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, for ex- 
ample, is asking for bids until 
Oct. 16 on $15,152,000 various 








State and municipals. In addition, ' 





the New Jersey State Teachers’ | 
Pension and Annuity Fund is 
making an offering on Oct. 24 of | 
$7,365,900 New Jersey county, 
municipal and school bonds. 

Full details of the latter of- | 
fering appear elsewhere in these | 
columns in an announcement | 
signed by John A. Wood, 3rd, | 
Secretary of the Board of Trus- | 
tees of the State fund. 


The calendar of strictly new 
financing coming to market is| 
strikingly impressive and is | 
headed by the projected sale on | 
Oct. 17 of $33,000,000 Los An- | 
geles, Calif., Department of Water | 
and Power electric plant refund- | 
ing revenue bonds. This marks | 
the second appearance of the de- 


“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The Government bond market has been comparatively stable in 
the past week, although there was some further improvement evi- 
denced in the longer-term, partially tax-exempt issues.... The 
market had been waiting for the Treasury’s announcement of the 
type of securities that would be offered in the Sixth War Loam 
which was made public last Thursday... . : 


? The basket of issues to be sold in the coming drive were 
in line with previous expectations, so that the outstanding issues 
appear to have quite fully adjusted their position to the new 
financing which will be available to all (except the commercial 
banks, who may be allowed to buy limited amounts) from 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 16, 1944... . 
The issues to be offered in the coming War Loan Drive are 
practically the same as those used in the Fifth War Loan, aside from 


/some minor changes in maturities reflecting principally the later 
|date in the year of the drive. 


... The securities to be offered are 


partment in the market this year, | as. follows: 


a previous sale having: been made | 


on Feb. 24, when a $15,000,000 | 
refunding issue was awarded to a | 
syndicate headed by the Mellon | 
Securities Corp. of Pittsburgh. | 
The impending operation is par- | 
ticularly significant in that the | 
purpose of the loan is to provide | 
for the refunding of an equal 
amount of outstanding bonds 
which are not callable until a 
year hence. 

The natural implication is 
that municipal officials believe 
that it will be more advan- 
tageous to effect the refunding 
award at this time, even though 
this requires double interest 
payments up to the callable date 
of the outstanding obligation. 


A similar desire to take advan-_| 
tage of existing favorable market 
conditions, rather than gamble on 
the future, is apparently the pri- | 
mary factor underlying several 6f | 
the other important offerings 
awaiting opening of bids. The 
City of Baltimore, Md., for ex- 
ample, intends to sell on Oct. 17 
a total of $9,450,000 bonds for va- 
rious municipal purposes, some 
of which contemplated construc- 
tion may have to be’ postponed 
until post-war readjustments have 
been fully effected. 


Portland, Ore., presented the 
market on Tuesday with its $12,- 
000,000 sewage disposal bond is- 
sue and will receive bids Oct. 30 
on another issue of $3,000,000 har- 
bor development bonds. 


In the New York metropoli- 
tan area we find the Borough 
of Fort Lee, N. J., offering on 
Oct. 18 an-issue of $3,384,000 


general refunding bonds of the 
berough, and $733,000 school re- 
funding bonds of the borough’s 
school district. Taking it by 
and large, it seems safe to say 
that there will be a _ brisker 
feeling to the municipal picture 
in the autumnal month of Oc- 
tober. 








Series E, F and G Savings Bonds 
Series C Tax Saving Notes 
%% Certificates of Indebtedness, due Dec. 1, 1945 
1%% Treasury Notes, due Sept. 15, 1947 
2% Treasury Bonds, due Dec. 15, 1952/54 
212% Treasury bonds, due March 15, 1966/71 


COMMERCIAL BANK FORMULA 


As in the Fifth War Loan, the commercial banks will not be 
permitted to own the 24%% bonds offered in this drive until Dee. 


|1, 1954. It was also announced that these institutions likewise wil? 
_not be allowed to buy the 2% bonds (other than those acquired im 


exchange for the called 4% bonds) until Dec. 18, 1944, after the 
drive has closed, except for a limited investment of time deposits, 


| under a formula yet to be made public by the Treasury... . 

specific formula by which the commercial banks will be allowed 
_a limited participation in the issues to be offered in the Sixth War 
a was withheld for prescription in the official offering cirew- 
| SAE i: x 
the type of securities to be offered in the drive were made public... . 


. Previously the formula has been made known, at the time 


The formula fer commercial banks’ participation in the Sixth 
War Loan may be held in abeyance, thus giving the Treasury 
more time to decide upon a policy for these institutions in the 
coming drive. ... 


LARGER PARTICIPATION SOUGHT 


There had been considerable support for the belief that the 
commercial banks should be given a larger participation in the 
coming War Loan, which participation would be conditioned upom 
the indirect support they gave to the last two drives, and this may 
still be the case when the Treasury finally gives out the formula 
for the amount of securities that these institutions may purchase 
directly in the Sixth War Loan. . 


It may be that the Treasury is awaiting developments in the 
military situation, and should the war in Eurepe end in Novem- 
ber, or be in its final stages, the participation of the commercial 
banks in the coming drive might be increased. ... 


There would probably not be as large sales to individuals and 
others, as has been evidenced in the previous war loan drives, i? 
the European war were to end or be in its waning stages before: 
the coming drive starts. ... Then the institutions having demand 
deposits might be allowed to be almost as important directly in the 
drive as they have been indirectly in the previous ones. ... It was 
learned that there has been considerable discussion as to the type 
and amount of securities the commercial banks should be allowed to 


| purchase in the drive, if the Treasury should see its way clear te 
‘fit them into their plans... 


WAR END FACTOR 
The prevailing feeling is that if these institutions are given an 
opportunity to subscribe to the new issues it should be for the cer- 
tificates, notes and 2% 
amounts. . 
It was pointed “~t. on the other h-~4. that if it appears 
(Continued on page 1608) 





bonds at par, with no restrictions as toe @ 
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Bretton Woods In Politics? 


(Continued from page 1580) 


{Mr, Wagner] expressed the hope ; 


the bankers saw just around the 


that the preliminary work that | corner. 


had been done would be kept free 
from any partisan debate during 
this Presidential campaign. 


The broad area of agreement | 


that was there established among, . 7 
| of their 
world was of great significance. | 1©'€s 


the liberty-loving nations of the 

The fact that these representa- | 
tives could and did outline the 
base of economic and financial | 
collaboration in the days of re-| 
construction that are ahead gave | 
rise to a new hope that the na-| 
tions of the world could and 
would work together to establish 
a permanent peace and banish 
war from the earth. 

For my part I had intended, | 
during the course of this political | 
campaign, to refrain from diseus- | 
sing the accomplishments of the 
historic meetings at Bretton 
Woods. 

I hope that even now there is 
no essential difference between 
the thinking of the rank and file 
memberships of the major parties 
upon the objectives of interna- 
tional monetary and economic 
stabilization. 

I had envisioned a new day of 
bipartisan or nonpartisan collab- 
oration in which all could work 
together to achieve the great pur- 
poses of a new world order. 

I still believe this to be pos- 
sible. 

There was, however, a develop- 
ment last week that impels me to 
speak out. 

I would feel remiss in my duty 
to the people of this country if I 
did not raise a flag of warning 
that the supporters of Governor 
Dewey are even now beginning to 
undermine and may seek to de- 
stroy the very fundamentals upon 
which, in my judgment, the fu- 
ture of world peace rests. 

Last Friday in Chicago Mr. 
Winthrop Aldrich, a distinguished 
New York banker and a finan- 
cial supporter and adviser of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, came t flatly - 
against the proposals developed 
at Bretton Woods. 





He advocated a unilateral agree- ; 
ment with Great Britain and the 
United States which would ex- 
clude all other nations, large and 
small, from participation in the 
financial affairs of the post-war 
world. 

This philosophy, advocated by 
the man who, it is reported, would 
become Secretary of the Treasury 
in the event Dewey were to be- 
come President, is simply a re- 
turn to those conditions which 
cause wars. 

Thus we have the paradox of | 
Governor Dewey giving lip ser- | 
vice to an international political | 
organization which would seek to | 
prevent wars while his principal | 
financial adviser speaks out! 
against the kind of economic 
measures which would remove the 
cause of wars. 

It is my opinion that the spokes- 
men for Mr. Dewey reveal the 
Dewey approach much more def- 
initely than do the candidate’s | 
own glittering generalities in his | 
campaign speeches or in his clever 
and evasive parries at press con- 
ferences. 

Mr. Aldrich, representing the 
point of view of the international 
bankers, is at least forthright. 

He says that he is against the 
Bretton Woods proposals because 
he fears that they would lead-to 
post-war. inflation. 

But this advice of the banking 

n has a familiar ring. It 
is the same advice that was given 
to President Hoover in 1930 — 
that the only way out of the de- 
pression was by stringent econ- 
omies and -a balancing of the 
budget. 

This banking, group in 1937 was 
successful in persuading the Gov- 
ernment to inerease reserve re- 
quirements, sterilize gold, dras- 
tically curtail Government relief 








spending, and put the brakes on 
our developing prosperity to pre- 
vent the runaway inflation which 


As the result of these repressive 
measures the Nation lost valuable 
time in making its recovery under 
the New Deal. 

And when the disastrous results 
mistaken monetary pol- 
were obvious, the Wall 
Street group had the effrontery to 
blame it all on the SEC. 

When the President reversed 
the measures which this group 
advocated we again started on the 
road to recovery. 

Mr. Aldrich offers as a substi- 
tute for the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals a return to the gold stand- 
ard and Hoover economy. 

This obviously would be Gover- 
nor Dewey’s. program, if, by 
chance, he were to become Presi- 
dent. : 

Mr. Aldrich says: 

“We must be prepared to rein- 
troduce gold redemption. The dol- 
lar must be free from all foreign 
exchange controls.” 

This is the same advice, the 
same economic isolationism, that 
was given Mr. Hoover by the Wall 
Street bankers in 1930. 

The terrible depression years, 
the subsequent recovery under the 
Roosevelt administration, and the 
Second World War have appar- 
ently left no imprint upon the 
minds of these private bankers 
who would return to power’ if 
Governor Dewey were elected. 

The private bankers — Mr. 
Dewey’s political mentors — are 
against Government regulation of 
international exchange or invest- 
ment. They want private bankers 
to be in complete control as they 
were in 1914. 

They refuse to recognize, and 
Mr. Dewey refuses to recognize, 
what the rest of the world has 
long realized — that you cannot 
separate international diplomacy 
from international money. 

Governor Dewey pays lip ser- 
vice to,an international organiza- 
tion to work for permanent peace 
while at the same time his pros- 
pective Secretary of the Treas- 
ury demands that the international 
menetary relations be left in the 
same hands that brought the 
world into a tailspin. 

It is understandable that the 
private bankers want foreign ex- 
change left free from government 
regulation because that is one of 
the most lucrative departments of 
the big New York banks. 

Of course, they want a return 
to the rigid gold standard, but 
they want it only as a substitute 
for government control of credit, 
of currency, and of foreign ex- 
change. 

Either we have government reg- 
ulation of foreign exchange or we 
return to the horse-and-buggy 
system of settling international 
balances, in gold — the system 
that proved so disastrous during 
the Hoover administration. 

We either develop a workable, 
cooperative plan among nations or 
we set the stage for another war. 

Why this insistence by the large 
banking group that we reestablish 
the old gold standard system? 

To those not engaged in finance 
it seems a very remote and tech- 
nical problem. We have seen 
Germany, without. any gold at all 
and declared bankrupt by finan- 
ciers, build up the greatest arma- 
ments in the world. 

We ourselves have locked all 
our gold in Fort Knox and for- 
bidden our citizens to hold it or 
traffic with it as though we rec- 
ognized the scriptural warning 
that it is the “root of all evil.” 

Then why, we may ask, this 
repeated effort to return to a sys- 
tem which proved so disastrous to 
this country and to the world dur- 
ing the Hoover administration? 

Here is an answer which is 
necessarily a simplification of a 
complex problem. 

The only substitute for the gold 
standard is government control of 
domestic credit and foreign ex- 
change. 


The farther we depart from the | Senater Vanderberg’s Remarks 


gold standard system the more we | 
must rely upon government con- |} said: 
trol and the less power is left in| 


the hands of private bankers. 
That is apparently. what 


last Friday that— 
“Both England and the United 


States shun totalitarian tactics | though always interesting, in his | 
in international trade and both | peljigerent observations. I wanted | 


give full support to the prin- 
ciple of economic liberalism.” 
What this spokesman for Mr. 
Dewey was really asking was that 
we scrap the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals and abandon government 


| 


| 


Mr. Vandenberg subsequently 


Mr. President, I very much 


| regret that the distinguished Sen- | 
; : Pn Mr. |-ator from Pennsylvania {MriGuf- 
Aldrich had in mind when he said ' fey| has left the floor. The Sena- 


tor from Pennsylvania is always 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets. 
Walter Whyte 
Savs—— 

(Continued from page 1582) 
dustrials were about 149.25. 





sententious and always partisan, 


immediately to respond to his 
smudgy effort to smear Governor 
Dewey by attacking John Foster 
Dulles and J. Winthrop Aldrich, 


As this is written -they are 
about 147.75, or approxi- 
mately one and a half points 
lower. . If my figuring is cor- 


rect, then we have already 


ion. 





of New York. 
Mr. President, I want to refer 


regulation of our money system | only briefly to Mr. Aldrich, who | 


and return it i@ the hands of the la 


private bankers who led us into 
the orgy of speculation in the 
twenties and then were helpless 
to stem the disastrous depression 
of the early thirties. 

This policy, 
turn us to the days of Hoover, 
would be a dangerous and costly 


experiment with the welfare of | 


our citizens and of the world. 
Mr. Aldrich urges that we “bal- 
ance the Federal Budget and re- 
finance the floating debt.” This, 
of course, would spell a drastic 


deflation and result in high in-)| 
“3 & 33 |, Woods. Well, Mr. President, there 


terest rates. 

In common with most private 
bankers, Mr. Aldrich wants money 
scarce and interest rates high. 
This is-a kind of a monetary astig- 
matism which makes it impossible 
for most bankers to see that such 
a policy leads to depression, ulti- 
mately injuring the creditor as 
well as the debtor. 

In_ striking contradiction to 
Dewey’s demand that smaller na- 
tions be recognized in the world 
peace organization, his financial 
spokesman proposes as a substi- 
tute for the Bretton Woods plan 
the stabilization of the dollar- 
pound rate. 

What would such a_ proposal 
mean? 

It would leave the United States 
and Great Britain in control of 
the monetary systems of the 
world. Since this war will leave 
Great Britain heavily in debt to 
the rest of the world, the United 
States weuld be the dominant 
partner im that combination. 

Going further — since Mr. Ald- 
rich would abolish government 
regulation of foreign exchange — 
this would mean that a small 
group of Wall Street banks would 
control the world monetary ex- 
change. In my judgment, this 
would mean that the seeds of a 
third World War would be sown 
before the guns of this one are 
cold. 

Of course,- Mr. Aldrich does 
propose organizing an interna- 
tional institution where central 
bankers could meet regularly to 
discuss monetary and credit prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

But this international institu- 
tion is to have a capital of only 
$500,000,000, which is too small 
to have any real influence on 
world monetary affairs. 

In fact, Mr. Aldrich, himself, 
says its influence would be ex- 
erted by persuasion — not by co- 
ercion. A kind of international 
banking club tucked away in some 
pleasant corner of Switzerland 
which would afford the gentlemen 
bankers an excuse to get away 
from home, at the expense of their 
depositors. 

There is too much involved in 
the principles of economic and 
political collaboration not to raise 
this issue at this time. A war- 
torn world demands. definite 
measures to insure against an- 
other holocaust. The conversa- 
tions at Bretton Woods were an 
important step in that direction. 

Either we return to the old days 
of international financial anarchy 
or the people of the nations of the 
world evolve a plan, not for the 
private benefit of private bankers, 
but for our mutual welfare. 


Either Governor Dewey should 
repudiate this pronouncement of 
his financial mentor and benefac- 
tor, or 
should be forewarned that he 
woflld return ‘us to the conditions 





which breed wars and depression. 


which would re-/| 


the American people. 


| 


{ 











oes not speak with authority for 
Mr. Dewey. on the basis of any 
credentials with which I am fa- | 
miliar. Nevertheless, Mr. Win- | 
throp Aldrich is one of the dis- | 
tinguished and honored leaders in | 
the financial life of America and | 
he can stand on his own feet and | 
be weighed on the basis of his | 
own merits. | 


It is true that he made a speech 
—a very able speech, in my opin- 
ion—questioning in a constructive 
way the work of the International 
Monetary Conference at Bretton 


| 
} 


is a very serious question in the 
minds of a very great many earn- 
est Americans—myself included— | 
whether Bretton Woods and its | 
agreement do not entirely ignore 
the basic necessities prerequisite 
to stabilizing currency values in 
other countries, whether it also 
does not put the American dollar 
at the mercy of international raids 
in the proposed stabilization fund, 
and whether it may not stifle in- 
stead of stimulate our foreign | 
trade. These are not questions of 
= They are questions of 
act. 


Mr. President, it has not yet be- 
come treason for an American 
citizen to challenge an interna- | 
tional agreement made by this ad- 
ministration; it has not yet be- 
come treason to submit an honest 
inquiry as to whether the agree- 
ments are in the interest of Amer- 
ica or not. The fact of the matter 
is that America’s representation 
at Bretton Woods — and I speak 
with the greatest respect for it — 
did not include any delegates who 
have ever had any substantial ex- 
perience in the active world of 
international exchange, and if 
there ever was a technical prob- 
lem on the earth it is the problem 
of international exchange in all 
of its related phases. I do not 
know whether the Bretton Woods 
agreement is good or bad; I do 
not assume to say; I withhold my 
judgment until my studies are 
complete; but I want to condemn 
without reservation the idea that 
the men of America who know the 
subject of international exchange, 
even though they may be that 
whipping boy called a Wall Street 
banker, should not be encouraged 
to give us the benefit of their.con- 
structive thought on this highly 
technical subject to the utmost 
limit. I am not afraid of informa- 
tion. 

The address made by Mr. Ald- 
rich in Chicago did not have a 
syllable of polities in it. The ad- 
dress made by Mr. Aldrich was 
a constructive discussion of a 
technical question concerning 
which he knows more than the 
Senator fri m Pennsylvania or. the 
Senator from Michigan will ever 
know in their lifetimes. I think 





his contribution is to be welcomed | 


for whatever it may prove to be 
worth in the determination of this 
terrifically difficult problem... . 


Forms J. G. Kinnard & Co. 


(Specia] to The Financia! Chronicle) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — John 
G. Kinnard has formed John G. 
Kinnard & Company with offices 
in the Roanoke Building to en- 
gage in an investment business. 
Mr. Kinnard has been associated 
with Investors Syndicate as in- 
vestment analyst and trader of se- 
curities. In the past he was in 
business for himself as tax con- 


seen half the react 


ok 
a 


A general market decline 
of even three points is never 
limited to just that in every 
stock. Some issues may de- 
cline more than three points; 
others may not react at all. 
Still others may actually ad- 
vance. I feel that the stocks 
you hold, Allied Mills, Ben- 
dix, Crown Zellerbach, Lock- 
heed and U. S. Steel, possess 
all the qualities of the gen- 
eral market rather than any 
single one. A glance at any 
of these issues will show that 
some have declined, some 
have advanced and some 
stood still. Yet, basically, they 
still possess an underlying 
tape quality that carried to 
its logical conclusion means 
eventually higher prices. The 
advice to continue holding 
them therefore still applies. 


But to hold on blindly is 
poor practice. So, every is- 
sue recommended here car- 
ries with it a stop under 
which an issue should not be 
carried. With the world at 
war and all sorts of accidents 
likely to carry stocks with no 
sort of protection is danger- 
ous. . 

For a complete list of the 
stocks held here, their pur- 
chase and stop levels, I sug- 
gest reading the column of 
Oct. 5. 


1% % a 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 

article do not necessarily at any 

time coincide with those of the 

Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author enly.] 
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What Is The Market Outlook Now? 


(Continued from page 1579) 


i 


to exercise important influ- 
ence. 


At the present time each of 


an 


| utilization of new methods of pro- 
|duction and new labor. saving 
‘equipment and machinery de- 


'these factors has its influence in| veloped during the war. Demands 


| 


shaping market developments to 
a ‘greater or lesser degree. 


Main Factors in Present Market 
‘The anticipated enormous de- 
ferred demand after the war for 
many civilian products and the 


expectation of an early reduction | 


in excess profits taxes and rela- 
tively low post-war taxes have 
been the most powerful factors in 
recent months in determining the 
level of the market as a whole 
and even more so in the price 
performance of individual groups. 
As long as our economy is operat- 
ing under maximum steam pres- 
sure these favorable factors can 
be exploited to the utmost with- 
out many offsetting doubts and 
fears. The question is when these 
apparently favorable long-term 
market factors can be counted 
upon to support a higher stock 
market. Also whether their in- 
fluence will diminish at least 
temporarily when our economy 
loses a great deaF of its steam and 
we are again confronted with 
many of the economic and social 
problems of pre-war days. 


| Next Test of Market After 
Germany’s Defeat 


‘The first serious test will come 
after Germany’s defeat. A decline 
im armament expenditures of 40% 
or more without any offset even 
in, part, at least for a time, of ris- 
ing civilian production will re- 
lease many deflationary forces 
new held m restraint by our high 


pressure economy. These defla- | 


tionary factors will cause a drop 
in, production of a greater magni- 
tude thari that traceable directly 
to. armament reduction. . Excess 
plant capacity, a.sharp decline in 
employment and. payrolls, large 
and excessive inventories of many 
products; particularly of foods.and 
aw materials, and a_ declining 
rend of-prices- of many. products 
are some of the’chief deflationary 
elements which. wilt emerge al- 
most immédiately. _It_is of course 
rue that even after the decline 
in production the level of output 
will still he substantially higher 
n pre“war levels. It is not so 
much the level of production that 
is important from the point of 
View of earnings and dividends, 
however, but the relationship of 
e level of production and sales 
to other economic factors such as 
prices, wages and other costs. A 
p and perhaps sudden decline 
in the volume of sales is bound to 
throw out of balance price and 
ast relationships. 
‘This is apt to be particularly 
rue under present conditions. In 
first place the excess profits 
burden has taken the edge off 
constant effort to keep costs 
down. In the second place the na- 
ional policy will be to maintain 
ge rates and employment at the 
ighest possible level. The free- 
dom to adjust costs by reductions 
n wage rates and employment 
ill be very limited and will be 
ircumscribed as compared with 
pre-war days. Wide publicity has 
: given the concept of full em- 
ployment and high wages in the 
post-war world. It is no under- 


ent to say that the key to |. 


economic developments after the 
‘fr lies in the maintenance of rea- 
sonably full employment and high 
rates. The experience of 
private industry and the trend of 
povernnient policies and labor de- 
nands will hinge upon reaching 
his goal. If it can not be attained 
by the normal interplay of eco- 
n fortes, many attempts will 
surely be made to attain it by 
pther means. Large scale unem- 
ployment and serious wage reduc- 
ions will simply not be tolerated. 


It is of course true that industry 
Tl have the benefit of lower 
osts through the elimination of 
bvertime pay and through the 


| for increased wage rates, however, 
| may well offset at least part of 
| the first advantage and the reduc- 
| tion of costs through technological 
|improvements takes time and will 
| not be of major assistance in the 
|immediate future. 


I have not mentioned other 
| problems stich as the disposal of 
|war surpluses, the removal of 
| government equipment from pri- 
|'vate plants, the prompt and ade- 
|quate settlement of contract can- 
cellations and the prompt release 
of raw materials, plants and la- 
bor for civilan production. These 
problems are on the whole likely 
to be handled reasonably well 
although their solution will obvi- 
ously take much time and will 
involve many difficulties. 


The magnitude and the serious- 
ness of many of these problems 
have been widely discussed. I 
question, however, that they are 
generally appreciated either by 
the investing public or by indus- 
try. Many of the problems will 
prove so great that they can be 
‘solved only through continued 
|government controls and inter- 
| vention. How far such controls of 
| our economic life might carry is 
| anybody’s guess. Certainly many 
controls and regulations aimed at 


| 





stabilizing prices or volume will 
| be welcomed by industry after the 
| War as essential steps to soften 
i\the economic storm that. might 
blow. The very seriousness of the 
situation is apt to result in such 
government aid in various forms 
to many industries which may 
make it possible to soften the de- 
flationary forces which would 
normally result from the present 
situation. This, however, is an- 
other subject which deserves in 
itself far more attention than I 
can give it today. 


Profit Decline After Germany’s 
Defeat Will Not Be General 


These considerations lead me to 
believe that there will be a very 
sharp contraction of corporate 
profits immediately following 
Germany’s defeat. A great pro- 
portion of the decline will be ab- 
sorbed by the reduction in excess 
profits taxes but even after taxes 
there will be a serious decline. 
The important qualification to 
make, however, is that this de- 
cline will not be general. It will 
be concentrated in industries 
which are particularly vulnerable 
to a decline in volume arising 
from large scale cancellation of 
war contracts and which are not 
in a position to offset a part of 
the decline with civilian produc- 
tion within a short period of time. 
It will naturally be particularly 
severe in industries of this type 
with high labor and overhead ex- 
penses. On the other hand, it is 
clear that a great many corpora- 
tions will not be affected seri- 
ously. Corporations that have 
suffered from the impact of the 
war or corporations that have en- 
joyed a large volume of war busi- 
ness in addition to their regular 
peace business should not suffer 
too much, particularly if they are 
heavily in the excess profits tax 
bracket. 

The widely diversified profit 
experience among individual in- 
dustries ae companies is sug- 

a estimate that among 
mistrial stocks of the 
may show @ 


approximately the same 
earnings ag: 


1944 during the 12 
af Germany’s defeat 
and 18 are likely to show a de- 
cline in earnings. The earnings 
of the sto@ks in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial @verage are unlikely to 
decline below $8 a share before 
contingency reserves as compared 
with $10 a share after such re- 
serves this year. Dividends are 


unlikely to go below $5.50 a share 
as against $6.40 a share this year. 





This is certainly not a serious 
decline in either earnings or divi- 
dends. 


| Steck Market Reflects Problems 
Ahead 

This diversity of profit experi- 
ence after Germany’s defeat is re- 
flected in the stock market at to- 
day’s prices. Obviously stocks of 
companies that will be badly hurt 
earningswise are selling at rela- 
tively low prices in relation to 
current earnings and past price 
ranges. 
mean that they will necessarily 
maintain even these prices when 
earnings shrink, but it does mean 
that any price decline that they 
may have should not be serious. 
Therefore the stock market as a 
whole should not decline seriously 
either before or immediately after 
Germany’s collapse. Neither is it 


this period. Chances are that it 
will continue to remain within a 
fairly narrow range and be highly 
selective. 


“Guns and Butter” Both After 
Germany’s Defeat 


The trend of the market after 
Germany’s defeat will depend 
upon the character and length of 
the Japanese phase of the war. It 
is my opinion that the Japanese 
phase will last longer than the 
average Wall Street observer as- 
sumes. It will probably last over 
a year and may last more than 
two years. This means that Amer- 
ican industry will pass through a 
‘prolonged period of continued 
'very large war production while 
converting to civilian production. 

Such a course of events will 
have important implications. It 
will ease the conversion to a ci- 
vilian economy because the neces- 
sary readjustments can be made 
over a longer period of time while 
business is still operating at a 
relatively high level. I am assum- 
ing and I believe that we have 
enough overall capacity to main- 
tain a large volume of both war 
and civilian production during the 
Japanese phase of the war. We 
will be able to have both guns 
and butter in large volume. To- 
wards the end of the Japanese 
phase of the war, if it should be 
prolonged, civilian production will 
have recovered to a very high 
level. 

Under these conditions, after the 
initial shock immediately follow- 
ing Germany’s defeat, the volume 
of business should improve con- 
siderably as civilian production 
increases. If this improvement 
should continue for a year and a 
half to two years while we fight 
Japan, the level of business to- 
wards the end of that period 
should be large enough to result 
in a substantial increase in profits 
and dividends from the low point 
at the beginning of the period, 
even if a high rate of excess prof- 
its taxes continues in effect. Many 
industries would continue t6 enjoy 
a large volume of war business and 
also would benefit from a large 
deferred demand for their civilian 
produets. The railroads would 
continue to operate at a relatively 
high level, carrying an increasing 








as a large volume of war goods. 
Heavy industry would be in a far 
better position than if the Jap- 
anesé phase of the war should be 
over within a short period of time. 


Substantial Imprevement in Earn- 
ings and Dividends Possible 

The improvement in earnings 
and dividends would be partic- 
ularly great if the Japanese phase 
of the war is prolonged and at 
the same time excess profits taxes 
are reduced. I believe there is a 
better than even chance that there 
will be a reduction in the excess 
profits tax rate before the Jap- 
anese phase is over. This reduc- 
tion might be applicable to the 
year 1946. 

If the Japanese war should 
continue through 1945 and 1946 a 
considerable part of the deferred 
| demand for civilian products will 
Ibe satisfied while we are still at 


war. This applies particularly to 





This of course does not! 


likely to advance much during} 





volume of civilian goods as well 





all types of machinery and equip- 
ment which is now being pro- 
duced in heavy volume. These in- 


'dustries have virtually no con- 


version problem and can supply 
large quantities of goods for civil- 
ian use immediately. Some of 
these industries are already doing 
so now. A substantial part of the 
deferred demand for consumers’ 
goods will also be satisfied. The 
result is that the ultimate read- 
justment following the ending of 
the war with Japan will be more 
serious and prolonged. 

It is clear from what I have said 
that I believe that the longer term 
trend of the stock market will be 
upward and that the Dow-Jones 
Industrial average may rise sub- 
stantially above the present level 


within the next two years. The 
more immediate hurdle of the re- 
pereussions of Germany’s defeat 
will have to be overcome, how- 
ever, before the market is likely 
to begin to discount the longer 
term improvement in earnings and 
dividends. 

The selective character of the 
market will probably continue 
throughout the period as a dom- 
inating influence. With all the 
far reaching economic, political 
and social changes that will occur 
or will be implied in public dis- 
cussions there should be plenty 
of opportunities to do well 
Wall Street. 


in | 


i; Co., 


NY Group Of IBA Names 
Willard Chairman 


The New York Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
has elected Frank A. Willard of 
Reynolds & Co., Chairman. John 
C. Maxwell, Tucker, Anthony & 
Co., was chosen Vice-Chairman, 
and Hearn W. Streat of Blair & 
Inc., Secretary-Treasurer. 
The slate proposed by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, headed by 
Frank M. Stanton of First Boston 
Corp., was unopposed. 

The executive committee for 
the ensuing year will be composed 
of Frank M. Stanton, the First 
Boston Corp.; Augustus W. Phelps, 
Phelps, Fenn & Co.;Stuart R. Reed, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
and F. Kenneth Stephenson, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., one year terms; 
W. Manning Barr, Barr Bros.; F. 
E. Bosson, Putnam & Co (Hart- 
ford, Conn.), and Henry G. Riter 
3rd, Riter & Co., for two-year 
terms; Robert E. Broome, Guar- 
anty Co.; Sumner B. Emerson, 
Morgan Stanley & Co., and Ed- 
ward K. Van Horne, Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc., three- 
year terms. 

The following committee Chair- 
men were appointed: 

Education—R. McLean Stewart, 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. 





Legislation—John R. Montgom- 


ery, Blair & Co., Inc. 


} 


Municipal—Francis P. Gal- 


'lagher, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 





A WELCOME HAND TO BELL SYSTEM WAR VETERANS 


Some day we shall have the pleasure ef welcom- 


ing back to the Bell System the men and women 


who are now in the armed forces. They number 
more than 55,000. Some 3500 released from 


service are already back with us. We shall have 


a warm welcome for the rést as they join us 
again. Not only shall we be glad to see them 
personally but we shall be glad of their skill 
and energy for the big tasks which face the Bell 
System in the future. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


JCANADIAN PACIFIC ¢ 
- RAILWAY COMPANY - 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent. (fifty 
cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock in respect of, and out of earnings for 
the year 1944, was declared payable, in 








Canadian funds, December 1, 1944, to Share- 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on November 1, | 
1944. 
By order of the Board, 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY 
Secretary. 
Montreal, October 10, 1944. 








: , 
COLUMBIA : 
GAS & ELECTRIC || 
CORPORATION 
The has 
Jeclared this. day 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 72, $1.56 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 62, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


} 
PCOLL MBIA 
i SYSTEM 


Board of D 
the following dividends 


‘rectors 


quarterly, 





Cemmon Stock ; 


No. 41, 10¢ per share | 
savable on November 15, 1944, to holders of 
ecord at close of business October 20, 1944. 

Dare Parker 


Yetober 9, 1944 Secretary 











Spencer Kellogg K& Hons, Inc. 


A Quarterly Dividend of $0.45 per share has 
beer declared on the stock, payable December 
9,: 1944, to Steekhelders of record as of the 
close of business November 18, 1944. 


JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 





TRIUMPH EXPLOSIVES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of twenty 
cents (20¢) per share, out of 
earnings for the year ended 
July 31, 1944, on the com- 
mon stock of the company, 
payable on November 16, 
1944, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on November 8, 1944. 
BENJAMIN F. PEPPER, 
President. 





October 4, 1944 








Attractive Situations 


Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 
situations according to circulars 
issued by Hoit, Rose. & Troster, 74 
Trinity Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
of these circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Situations Of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Ince., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
‘diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive-at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koller 
& Co. 





Stoker Looks Good 


Large potential demands for 
railroad equipment, both here and 
abroad, including locomotives de- 
pendent upon mechanical stokers, 
make the outlook for Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., most attractive, 
according to a recent memoran- 
dum on the situation prepared by 
G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


Post-War Prospects 


The common stock of Bird & 
Son, Inc... offers attractive possi- 
bilities for . participating in the 
building boom which seems due 
after this war, as after the first 
World War, according to a study 
of the situation prepared by J. 
Roy Prosser & Co. 52 William 
Street. New York City. Copies of 
this interesting study may be had | 
from the firm upon request. 








Post-War Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 1581) 


favor continuing stability to the 
existing pattern. (It is unlikely 


that these statements, made dur-| the differences between the prob- | 
will| lems of history and those of the! tion. All three committees have prepare itself for more effective 


ing a political campaign, 
change after 
concluded. ) 

To this “intent” of both political 
parties we would like to add the 
points previously made in June— 
that the low interest rate phe- 
nomenon is not one common to 
the United States alone, and that 
technical considerations give 
every indication of operating on 
the side of political desires dur- 
ing, at least, the early post-war 
years, 


Confidence In Stability Has Been 
Illustrated. 


As a matter of fact, the ex- 
tremely strong tone to the mar- 
ket for fully taxable issues which 
followed the raising of 22 billions 
of dollars in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, caused some close observ- 
ers to fear a tendency toward 
lower rates for this section of the 
market to an extent that the 
Treasury financing pattern might 
be pierced in the direction of a 
lower yield pattern. Certainly 
“confidence” has been an’ out- 
standing characteristic of the 
summer markets for these secur- 
ities and implies an increasing 
confidence in the early post-war 
stability of the interest curve. 


The Impractical Aspects of Ortho- 
dox Analyses. 


Some, however, continue to at- 
tempt to persuade us that the fu- 
ture of interest rates is all in the 
higher interest rate area. This 


gives rise to the question as to| possibilities to this country we | 


whether or not too close adher- 
ence to so-called orthodox lines of 
thinking is practical in view of 
the major changes which have 
taken place in the importance of 
interest rates to political govern- 
ments. 


of these political- governments the 
presumably greater power.of the 
laws of supply and demand for 
money and credit. 
dence in the future stability of the 
interest pattern is a prerequisite 
for that continued stability, it 
might be well to analyze the pos- 
sibilities of situations in which the 
normal functioning of such laws 
might operate against the intent 
or wishes of political govern- 
ments. 

We are all familiar with. the 
degree by which the problems 
foreseen by orthodox analyses of 
(1) the deficit financings of the 
1930’s and (2) those of war fi- 
ancings, were sidestepped by Gov- 
ernment control authorities. It 
seemed that many orthodox 
thinkers failed to take into ac- 
count, in the first place, the de- 
gree by which Government ac- 
tions could affect the various fac- 
tors which,make up the supply 
and demand of money and credit; 
and, in the second place, there 
was a tendency to underestimate 
the degree by which Government 
could first impose, and then 
cause to be accepted, what 
amounted to nothing more than a 
purely arbitrary rate \ structure. 
The fact that some ‘orthodox 
analyses of the effect ,of .the 
laws of supply and demand 
fail to accurately predict the 
facility with which Govern- 
ment could handle these problems 
of the last decade, does not, of 
course, mean that Government 
controls would always be effica- 
cious. The chances favor, how- 
ever, that Government will, be 
able to achieve its desires for an 
indefinite period because the ac- 
tions of Government involve, in 
many instances, the substitution 
of a new problem for an old one. 
Substitutions be devised to 
carry us over ‘a long period of 
years and in the end are likely to 
bring us up- against different 
problems than those which we 
might originally contemplate. Ca- 
pable students are constantly 


Since confi- | 


|aware of this situation and are 
| always seeking to pre-determine 


similar causes. 


Higher Interest Rates Are a 
Threat to Private Banking 


While we may not like the 
“possibilities” that some envision, 
one of them has been outlined, 
|last February, by the editor of 
ithe London “Economist”. in a 
| paper which was read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society. He 
| Started out “to discuss possibil- 
_ities, not to propound policies.” 
He first. subjected the_ classical 
description of the functions of a 
/commercial bank to the changing 
conditions of the past 80 years 
and then ventured the thought 
that traditional patterns.of bank- 
ing .practice are “no longer ap- 
priate” and that, in effect, the 
liabilities of the banks should 
earn their profits rather than the 
assets. He then suggested that 
should this prove to be the com- 
monly accepted view of the future 
that it could well “provide that 
all or part of the banks’ holdings 
of Government debt, long, me- 
dium, and floating, should be in- 
terest-free or, if it remained in- 
terest-bearing, that any profits 
over a stipulated level be paid 
over to the Exchequer; further, 
that the rates of interest charged 
to non-Governmental borrowers, 
short or long, could be decided in 
accordance with general economic 
policy.” 

If we attempt to relate such 





| must admit that we have two sit- 
| uations confronting us that would 
| give rise to just this type of dan- 
| Serous possibility: 

| ' (1) Should the end of hostili- 
ties be reached by the end of 1945, 


Orthodox thinking tends! jt seems probable that the public) 
to set against the intent or wishes | debt, when the costs of war are | 


‘paid for; will amount to $300 
| billions or more. 


| for an interest charge of between 
der a debt structure which con- 


and, therefore, lower-than-aver- 
age interest rate securities). A 
moderate decrease in the amount 
of the floating» debt might well 
hold the interest at the $6 billion 
level for early “post-war” years. 
If, however, we are to honor, in 
some réasonable degree, sound 
principles of national finance, we 
shall -have to provide a sinking 
fund for this indebtedness. If re- 
payment of debt is scheduled to 
cover a 100-year period this does 

t mean that the debt will nec- 

arily be discharged at the end 
of that time, but simply that we 
will have taken prudent steps to 
reduce it so that when the next 
emergency comes up we can more 
safely again expand it. Such a 
sinking fund would require $3 
billions per annum and thus the 
total burden of debt would repre- 
sent a $9 billions cost item in our 
first peace-time budget. Reduc- 
tions in this large sum will un- 
questionably be the objective of 
some well-meaning men, and 
many political demagogues. 


(2) In spite of the relatively low 
level of interest rates, bank earn- 
ings, generally speaking, are com- 
fortable today. Moreover, as the 
end of hostilities approaches large 
transfers of public debt will begin 
to take place with the commercial 
banks representing the major 
source of buying power. This will 
correspond with a time in which 
it is assumed that a greater de- 
mand for funds via loans to in- 
dustry, mortgages, etc., might 
also be witnessed. It seems likely. 
therefore, that bank earnings will 
continue toward higher levels 
during the post-war years—even 
if interest rates remain unchanged 
or tend somewhat lower. 


If we combine these two condi- 





‘tions, then any tendency for in- 
e 9? 2 rig Py | } tr z" ‘ 


the elections are; future which might be inspired by|as yet refrained from taking a |international collaboration? 


| position until they’ have devoted 
|more time to these important 
| questions and have made sure that 
| any position they might recom- 
/mend would be supported by a 
| substantial body of informed 
| opinion in the organizations they 
represent. 

From my. contact with all three 
of these committees I can assure 
you that they are making every 
effort to arrive at a constructive 
conclusion. If we are to avoid 
another world war we must estab- 
lish new instruments of interna- 
tional understanding and cooper- 
ative action, not only in the po- 
litical and military sphere but in 
the economic area as well, for 
we cannot ignore the political ef- 
fects of economic causes. A 
smoothly operating world finan- 
cial mechanism is one of the ne- 
cessary bases for world trade. 


The United States. Treasury has 
performed an important service in 
compelling us all to think vigor- 
ously about this problem, and in 
bringing to bear on it not only 
opinion in this country but from 
other countries as well. Our prob- 
lem now is to examine these pro- 
posals sympathetically and make 
sure that we reach a _ solution 
which is sound and adequate and 
lasting. We must not repeat the 
experiences after the last war 
when we flooded the rest of the 
world with our money for a pe- 





riod of years and then suddenly 
stopped. There is no lasting vir- 
tue in making bad loans. The 


| plans we adopt in this field must 
jalso fit logically as part of a 
| larger economic and political pro- 
| gram, including provisions for se- 


curity and for world trade. Any 
plan we adopt must be consistent 
with the firm preservation of the 
integrity of the Ameriean dollar. 


|It must also envisage a program 
This will call| for Great Britain and the pound 
| sterling. 


$5 and $6 billions per annum (un-|} 


The time which is being taken 


“ é | to study these matters is not lost 
tains a large proportion of short|;jme for it gives an opportunity 


for the emergence of other aspects 
of a well-rounded international 
program without which Bretton 
Woods would be ineffective. In 
particular it is cheering to see 
progress made in provisions for 
political security which is basic to 
any economic program. It is my 
belief also that we have made sub- 
stantial progress since the Bret- 
ton Woods conferénce in the un- 
derstanding of these monetary 
problems. I should like to com- 
mend especially to your attention 
the searching analysis of the prob- 
lem by Dr. John Williams in the 
latest issue of “Foreign Affairs.” 


While I cannot report to you 
to-night any final conclusion on 
this subject, I should like to com- 
ment on one intensely practical 
question which has been brought 
vividly before us by the Bretton 
Woods conference and the meet- 
ing at Dumbarton Oaks, and will 
be with us increasingly in coming 
months, and that is a question of 
method: how can this country 





terest rates to change upward, re- 
gardless of the causes, will in- 
crease the pressure for changes in 
the traditional pattern and role of 
private banking. Thus the minor- 
ity who hold that upward changes 
in interest rates are “inevitable” 
may actually be envisaging a new 
and far more difficult problem to 
handle. 

For our part, we continue to be- 
lieve, and we feel that this is an 
opinion which is being more 
widelv shared than ever before 
that. the pattern of interest rates 
established by war  finaneing 
needs: will carry well into the 
post-war. period, and that the 
changes in this vattern, ** ®2nv 





may well be toward slightly 
easier rather than firmer rates. 
i ihr > i ¥ 4 j 
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Informed Public Key To Success 
Of World Agreements: Burgess 


(Continued from page 1579) 


The 
'record of the United States in for- 
eign relations has been unsatis- 
|factory. After the Ist World War 
the Senate rejected the peace 
'treaty negotiated by President 
Wilson. We declined to partici- 
pate in the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the Bank for 
International Settlements. In 
1933, the action of our Govern- 
ment broke up the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

No wonder Marshal. Stalin 
asked Eric Johnston’ recently 
whether our Senate would fail to 
approve treaties after the war. 
No wonder totalitarian leaders 
believe that democracies do not 
function effectively. If we are to 
secure and maintain any genuine 
position of world leadership we 
must not only want effective - 
mechanisms for insuring peace: 
we must find the means for get- 
ting our own people to work them 
out and then stick by them. 

What, then, is the answer? Is 
it in doing away, with the two- 
thirds majority required for Sena- 
torial approval of treaties, as so 
often suggested? That proposal 
should be soberly considered, but 
I doubt whether it goes to the 
‘heart of the difficulty. 


| The real problem seems to me 
| the relation in our democracy be- 
tween Government action, expert 
knowledge, and public opinion. 
| Old World or totalitarian methods 
'do not fit our democracy. The 
|Executive may propose, but he 
}cannot conclude’ arrangements 
|with other countries unless these 
/arrangements interpret truly the 
| will of the people. Our repre- 
| sentatives go into each negotiation 
| with a body of silent partners, the 
| American public. This is often 
|}embarrassing. But if those silent 
partners are ignored, as has hap- 
| pened all too frequently, when the 
‘final decisions must be made they 
|often refuse to sign on the dotted 
line, and the results are even 
more embarrassing. 


In the field of international re- 
lations we can secure the respect 
of foreign nations only on one 
condition. That condition is that 
we will not recommend a pro- 
gram for the consideration of 
other nations unless we already 
have reasonable assurance that it 
will be acceptable to our own 
people. This is. difficult, but 
essential. To be as practical as 
possible, let me suggest that the 
solution of the problem lies in 
three areas: a higher quality of | 
government service; a better in- * 
formed public, and more attention 
to bridging the gan between gov- — 
ernment and public when treaties © 
and other foreign arrangements _ 
are being considered. i 

Not long ago. in a conversation 
with some foreigners, someone re- | 








that “The United States never lost 
a war but never won a confer- 
ence.” To which one of the for- 
eigners replied, “Well, if you in- 
sist on sending out amateurs to 
deal with professionals. what else 
can you expect?” In other words, 
we need more professionals and 
fewer amateurs in government. 
If government is going to fill a 
larger role in our lives than in 
the past, it is essential that the 
quality of government service be 
improved. We need to realize 
that being elected to vublic office |. 
does not automatically transform | 
a politician into a statesman. We 
need a better civil service, draw= 
ing into its.upper ranks more 


bring to the Government continu- | 
ing service of the same high 
standsrd of efficienev and k-ow- | 
how that is demanded in nrivate 
industry; we have some outst-nd- 
ing examples of such men.in Gov 








called. the quip of Will Rogers | 





competent csreer men who will | | 
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ernment service today, but there; drawn into the operations: of Gov- 


are not enough of them, and -most 
of them do not stay long enough. 
This means, of course, that we 
must find ways of making such 
service more attractive. We need 
more men of the seasoned ability 
which alone can produce simple, 
understandable and acceptable 
Government programs. 

A second thing we have to do is 
develop a public opinion that will 
support active cooperative poli- 
cies. There is no quick and easy 
way to do this. We need to re- 
establish public faith in the in- 
tegrity of our Government, so 
that suggested programs will be 
taken seriously and studied care- 
fully. We need to train our vot- 
ing population to read, and think, 
and discuss; and to accevt per- 
sonal responsibility for Govern- 
ment action. This is primarily a 
job for our public school system 
and our vast network of higher 
education. Associations such as 
this one constitute another valu- 
able mechanism for educating our 
people in the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

The third point, of bridging the 
gap between Government and 
public, is one about which we can 
do something effective immedi- 
ately. 

The first very simple rule is 
advance consultation. A proposed 
international agreement ought to 
be negotiated with the American 
people before it is negotiated 
with foreign statesmen. No busi- 
ness man would think of commit- 
ting his company at an important 
business conference without prior 
understanding with his associates 
and directors. Yet our represen- 
tatives have often entered inter- 
national negotiations without con- 
sulting either their board of direc- 
tors, which is Congress, or their 
shareholders, the American 
people. 

Now, of course, you can’t liter- 
ally take every international pro- 
posai to the people. What you 
can and should do is to call into 
consultation at an early stage im- 
portant members of Congress. 
technical experts, and informed 
citizens, and also keep the public 

“generally aware of the problems. 
Let me illustrate from national 
ractice a method of proved value. 
or many years the Treasury De- 
partment has faced’a highly tech- 
nical and difficult problem in 
arranging its program of Govern- 
ment financing. It is a delicate 
problem, as well, because the 
_ Plans and pricing of future issues 
affect directly the current market 
on Government securities. So the 
Department has to be careful 
about letting people in on its 
seerets. 

However, a téchnique has been 
worked out of calling into con- 
sultation in the formative period 
of any program a_e substantial 
number of representatives of 

‘banking, insurance and other in- 


- vestors, as well as representatives 


| 
| 


| 


{ 
} 


_ of the market. 
) serve mechanism has been par- 


: 


The Federal Re- 


ticularly useful for this purpose. 
As a result of these prior consul- 
tations the financing program has 
Zone so smoothly that we almost 
forget the difficulties of the prob- 
tem. The key to the matter has 
‘been advance consultation with a 
group of technically skilled, in- 
formed and influential people, as 
a consequence of which the pro- 
SZrams have. been sensible and 
public opinion has been prepared 
for their reception. 

Admittedly, negotiations with 
foreigners offer additional diffi- 
culty, but this makes it even more 
important that difficulties within 
our own ranks be faced before 
they become matters of interna- 
tional discussion. Here I believe 
the same general techniques can 
be applied as in the field of do- 
mestic finance. 

As the result of the war we 
have learned a good deal about 
the joint operations of this trio of 
forces: theory, practice, and poli- 
tics. Business men have been 





ernment more perhaps than ever 
before. Certainly the academic 
fraternity. is better represented 
than heretofore. As we look 
towards the future the problem is 
whether business will take a walk 
and leave the politician and theo- 
retician to run the show. This 
would be a major calamity. We 
need to draw on the theory and 
learning. of. the .scholar. We 
need the practical experience of 
the business man. We need the 
art of government which, in a 
democracy, is the art of getting 
people to act together. And we 
particularly need—and here is 
where we shall have to work 
hardest—we need an understand- 
ing by each of these three of the 
problems of the other two.. Our 
politicians need to understand 
business, not merely orate about 
it. Our professors of economics 
need a more practical understand- 
ing of politics, and a few months 
or years of personal participation 
in helping run a business. Our 
business men need all the grasp 
they can acquire of the mental 
processes of politicians and pro- 
fessors. The problem is to get 
the proper balance. Business, for 


example, tends to be impatient of 
all- talk of national 
Government usually has too much 
faith in it. 
off -half cocked about it. 


ticable middle course. 


To do this places a special direct 
responsibility on business leader- 
ship, for if business judgment is 
to be brought to bear on govern- 
mental problems we must make 
government our business. That 
means something more than hay- 
ing someone look after our own 
specific business interests. It 
means that organized business 
must plan to devote some of the 
time of its best people to the 
national good. 


We would do well to heed the 
words of Pericles in his speech 
on the Peloponnesian War to the 
citizens of Athens when he said: 


“é 


... Our citizens attend both 
to publie and private duties, and 
do not allow absorption in their 
own various affairs to interfere 
with their knowledge of the city’s. 
We differ from other States in 
regarding the man who holds 
aloof. from public life not as 
‘quiet,’ but as useless .. .” 








A Dangerous Safeguard 


(Continued from page 1579) 


those that we are about to wit- 
ness constitutes a complete fal- 
lacy because the situations will 
bear contrast rather than com- 
parison. 


After the last war there was 
neither the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission nor the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers. The current emphasis 
upon fair principles of trade by 
organizations equipped for the 
enforcement of those principles 
was virtually limited to the Blue 
Sky Laws of the States, many of 
which were sadly inadequate. 


Hence the opportunities for de- | 


ception were numerous, and there 
existed a large percentage of 
chance that punishment might be 
avoided. 

Today with the multiform pow- 
ers of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission there is no escape 
for the racketeer and securities 
swindler. To become a registered 
dealer, muster of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission must 
first be passed. The Commission 
has a power of visitation which 
makes available to it the records 
of every broker and dealer. It 
passes upon the registration of 
securities issues in the first in- 
stance, and has created a system 
of disclosure and certain princi- 
ples dealing with the prospectus 
which have stemmed the tide of 
fraud. 

Its liaison arrangement with 
State authorities has also acted as 
a wholesome deterrent. 


Law enforcement has done 
more to protect the gullible than 
education can, because the world 
is built upon trust and good faith, 


and the distinct tendency is to} 


believe in human kind. 


Illustrating this, one of the con- 
ferees in charge of the securities 
division of the New York At- 
torney General’s office, William 
F. McNulty, in giving his experi- 
ence, related that some investors 
who had already been ‘duped, re- 
turned to the Attorney General’s 
office again and again with simi- 
lar complaints. 


WE BELIEVE THOSE WHO 
FEEL THAT THE SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION SHOULD NOT BE 
CONDUCTING THIS CAM- 
PAIGN ARE ON SOUND 
GROUND, PRIMARILY BE- 
CAUSE THAT ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE BODY JUDGING BY 
THE DELAY IN SOME OF ITS 
DECISION, e.g... THE ONE 
DEALING WITH THE “5% 
SPREAD,” IS ALREADY 
HEAVILY BURDENED BY ITS 
MANY OTHER DUTIES. 


program of education should be 
in the province of our Treasury 
Department. It performed an ex- 
cellent selling job, and can also 
teach an excellent holding job. 
That opinion was expressed at the 
conference and we approve it. 


For security enforcement 
agencies to attempt to make 
misanthropes of the public 
seems to us particularly unfor- 
tunate. The timing is bad. Dur- 
ing reconversion new capital 
will make new jobs; but an 
alarmed public will hesitate to 
invest in new capital issues. 
What started as a good inten- 
| tion may turn out to be another 
| block for the road which is 
usually paved with them. 


| Reconstruction is our foremost 
jaim. Faith in our future is essen- 
itial to the success of the trans- 
formation period. 


WITH AGENCIES SUCH AS 
THE BETTER BUSINESS BU- 
REAUS, ENGAGED IN EDU- 
CATING THE PUBLIC IN THE 
AVOIDANCE OF HUNDREDS 
OF TYPES OF FRAUD, IT 
SEEMS TO US UNFORTU- 
NATE THAT ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES AND OTHERS IN 
THE SECURITIES FIELD 
SHOULD HAVE CHOSEN 
THIS CRUCIAL PERIOD TO 
POINT UP THE POSSIBILITY 
OF DISHONESTY AND THUS 
FOSTER SUSPICION. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
|in the series they have been run- 
| ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
| Copies of this booklet may be had 
/upon request by writing to Mark 
| Merit, in care of Schenley Distiil- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fiith Ave.. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Paul & Co. Elects 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edward 
S. Lewis has resigned as Vice- 
President and Secretary of Paul 
& Co., Inc., 1420 Walnut Street, 
as of Sept. 30, 1944. 
At a meeting of the Board of 








ter Snyder was elected Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. 


Bradford With 
Shaw Hooker 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





planning. | 








Directors on October 4th, M. Les- | 





} 
| 
| 
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Chinese Phase Of Security Conference Ended 


The conclusion of the second phase of the Dumbarton Oaks 


College professors g0 Conference, undertaken to develop plans for an International Se- 
The | curity Organization, was concluded on Oct. 7 ‘when the representa- 
need_is to find a sensible, prac-| tives of the United States, British and Chinese Governments brought 


to a close their conversations which had been opened on Sept. 29. As 


we have heretofore reported (in 


our issue of Oct. 5, page 1511), 





the conversations on the subject ®— 


among representatives of the 
United States, British and Rus- 
sian Governments were concluded 
en Sept. 28. 

With the ending of both phases 
ef the conference the text of ‘the 
tentative proposals reached were 
made available on Oct. 9. 

Under date of Oct. 6, when the 
final touches were put on the pro- 
posed plans for a world peace or- 
ganization by the American, Brit- 
ish and’! Chinese delegates, the 
Associated Press said that the plan 
agreed upon is in all essentials 
the one worked out by the Amer- 
ican, British. and Russian dele- 
gates. These advices said: 

“It was ascertained that the 
Chinese, who entered the talks 
after the Russian conversations 
were concluded, were able to 
complete their work in a single 
week because they found that 
their main ideas were covered in 
the Anglo - American - Russian 
draft, at least by implication.” 

From the Philadelphia “In- 
quirer” we take the following 


Associated Press advices, Oct. 6: 
“While the Chinese had several 
specific points to bring up during 
their talks, it was said that when 
American and British delegates 
explained to them the document 





worked out with the Russians 


they were satisfied that the prin- 
ciples they supported either were 
included or implied. 

“The main questions dealt with 
in this manner were: 

“1. Assurance that quick inter- 
national action would be taken to 
eliminate any threats to world 
peace without time-wasting de- 
bate. 

“2. A sufficiently concrete defi- 
nition of aggression so there could 
be no last-minute backing down 
by the international organization 
it the peace is broken. 

“3. Provision for tying in inter- 
national economic, social welfare 
and cultural organizations with 
the future world peace agency. 

“The Chinese, it was learned, did 
not bring up their request for a 
plank guaranteeing racial equality 
and decided that other points they 
wished to make were technical 
details which could more properly 
be brought up at a general United 
Nations conference. 

“Still to be settled, officials say, 
before that meeting is called is 
the question whether a major 
Power accused of aggression 
should be permitted to participate 
in the security organization’s vote 
on the matter, a point which the 
Russians are reported to have 
favored.” 








New York Security Dealers Association Meeting 


To Discuss Important 


A general dinner-meeting of 


Current Developments | 


the New York Security Dealers 


Association has been called for Thursday, Oct. 26th, 1944, at 4 P. M., 
to be held in the second floor ballroom of Sherry’s, 300 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


The Board of Governors deems it necessary to hold the meeting 
because of the various current developments within the industry 





which have an important bearing® 


on the future life and conduct of 
the Over-the-Counter business. 
Remarks will be made by the offi- 
cers on matters generally affect- 
ing the Association. 

The meeting will then be opened 
to general discussion by the mem- 
bers. Due to the element of time, 
and in order to permit as many 
members as possible the oppor- | 
tunity to express their ideas, each 
member will be limited to three 
minutes in presenting his views. 

The meeting, because of its na- 
ture, will be confined to members, 
their partners, and heads of trad- 
ing departments. The dinner 
charge will be $6 for each person, 
which will just about cover the 
costs. Due to the food situation, 
Sherry’s must be notified by Oct. 
20th regarding reservations and 





tickets may be obtained at the 
offiee of the Association from Al- 
fred E. Loyd, Executive Secretary. 


The meeting will start prompily 
at 4 P. M., and it is planned to 
have everyone seated for dinner 
at 7 P. M., after which outside 
speakers will address the assem- 
bly, including Lt. John Mason 
Brown, U. 8. N. R., whe addressed 
the meeting last year. 


It is also announced that wi 
the consent of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the U. .S. 
Coast Guard, the famous Coast 
Guard Quartet will appear. Mem- 
bers are Homer Smith, Boat- 
swain’s Mate 2/c; Thomas Lock- 
ard, Storekeeper 2/c; James Lewis, 
Gunner’s Mate 3/c, and Martin 
Boughan, Yeoman 3/c. Francis 
Boyle, Mus. 2/c, is accompanist. 





Third National Of Nashville Recommends — 
Tennessee For Post-War Plants 


The Third National Bank of Nashville, of which N. A. Crockett 
is Chairman, Watkins Crockett, Vice-Chairman and F. M. Farris, 
President, is urging industrialists to consider the State of Tennessee 


for post-war location. 
The bank has direct contacts 


with virtually every line of Ten- 


nessee business and industry which places it in a position to answer 





questions regarding choice indus- 000,000 its surplus and undivided 


trial plant locations promptly and 
accurately. 

The Third National Bank has 
grown from an institution of $1,- 
018,140 deposits on its opening 
day, July 18, 1927, to $73,635,503.98 
deposits on June 30, 1944. In ad- 
dition to a capitalization of $1,- 


1 Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Bradford for many years was 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. —)/ with Dean Witter & Co. In the 


As to the retention by the pub- Roy Bradford has become asso- | past he was a partner in Filmer, 
lic of Government E bonds, that ciated with Shaw, Hooker & Co.,'Bradford & Maxwell. 





profit account is now $2,578,687.04 
and total resources $77,811,675.46. 


J. W. Malmberg Co. Formed 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—J. Waldo 
Malmberg has formed J. W. Malm- 
berg & Co. with offices at 625 
Broadway, to engage in the in- 
vestment business. Mr. Malmberg 
was formerly with Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and prior thereto was for a 
number of years with Bankamer- 
ica Company. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


ALLEN B. Du MONT LABORATORIES, | 
YNC., has filed a registration statement | 
for 250,000 shares of class A common | 
stock, par 10 cents per share, of which 
25,000 shares are reserved for warrants | 
which will be sold to underwriters. Pro-| 
ceeds will be used for working capital or | 
investment in U. S. Government securities | 
for future expansion and development. | 
Underwriters are Val Alstyne, Noel & Co. | 
and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Filed | 
Sept. 14, 1944. 

Offered Oct. 10, 1944 at $7.375 per share | 
by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., Kobbe, Gear- | 
hart & Co., Inc., Cohu & Torrey, K. H.| 
Johnson & Co., Newburger & Hano and | 
Joseph Faroll & Co. 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, ed 
has filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). of 
the total 100,000 shares are to be offered 
for the account of the company and 50,- 
000 shares for the account of stock - 
holders. The proceeds from the sale of 
100,000 share will be used for additional 
working capital. Proceeds of the sale of 
the remaining 50,000 shaves will accrue to 
Norman R. Kevers as owner of 27,000 
shares and to William W. Garstang as 
owner Of 23,000 shares. Brailsford & Co., 
and Shiilinglaw, Crowder & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, are principal underwriters. 

Offered Oct. 11, 1944 by above named 
underwriters at $5 per share. 


LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 80,- 
000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $20) and 160,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents). 
The common shares will be reserved for 
issuance with respect to the exercise of 
the conversion rights of the preferred 
stock. Net proceeds of the preferred 
shares will be applied to the reduction of 
a bank loan of $1,000,000, and excess pro- 
ceeds, if any, will be added to working 
capital. Common stockholders of record 
Oct. 7 are offered the right to subscribe to 
the preferred stock (par $20) at $25 per 
share in the ratio of ome new share of 
preferred for each 3% shares of common 
held. Rights expire Oct. 23. Any pre- 
ferred not taken by stockholders will be 
offered to the public by E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc., and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York, principal underwriters. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1944. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 175,- 
938 shares of common stock (par $10) and 
175,938 subscription warrants evidencing 
the right to subscribe for common stock. 
Company is offering to stockholders of 
record Oct. 9, 1944, the right to subscribe 
to the new stock at $10 per share on the 
basis of one share of new stock for each 
share of common stock held. The rights 
will expire at 3 p.m. Oct. 27, 1944. Any 
shares of new stock not subscribed for by 
stockholders may subsequently be sold by 
the company direct. Of the proceeds $10 
per share will be allocated to the capital 
stock account. Not underwritten. Filed 
Sept. 25, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1944. 





NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose registration 
statements set ap less So oe 
da ago, grou according dates 
ak whieh statements will 
im normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 








THURSDAY, OCT. 12 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION (name 
changed from Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) 
has filed a registration statement for 
82,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($100 par). The shares 
will be offered for subseription to holders 
of common stock at the rate of one share 
of preferred for each 8 shares of common 
held of record at the close of business on 
Oct. 13. Subscription warrants will expire 
3 p.m. on Oct. 25, 1944. The underwriters 
will purchase any shares not subscribed for 
by the stockholders. Company will apply 
$1,505,625 of the net proceeds to the pay- 
ment at 100% of all promissory notes pay- 
able to banks in the aggregate amount of 
$1,500,000. Company expects that $4,500,- 
000 of the proceeds will be used in the 
improvement and modernization of its 
plants, and the balance will be added to 
working capital. Price to stockholders to 
be filed by amendment. Underwriting 
group headed by Blyth & Co., Inc. Filed 

. 23, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB has 
filed a registration statement for $1,600,- 
000 10-year 6% cumulative income deben- 
tures and 230,000 shares of common stock, 
one cent par value, to be represented by 
voting trust certificates. The offering price 
to the public of the debentures is par, al- 
though certain of the debentures are being 
offered otherwise than through an under- 
writer at a price less than 100%. The 
common stock, voting trust certificates, is 
being offered at par. Upon completion of 
the financing the underwriter, Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., will be entitled to purchase 

presented 


SUNDAY, OCT. 15 


TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $7,000,00( 
4% collateral trust bonds, due Oct. 1, 1964 
Wet proceeds will be applied toward re- 
demption of entire $10,888,600 outstanding 
first lien and refunding gold bonds, 542” 





series A and series B, at 102%. The series 


A bonds are to be redeemed on Dec. 1, 
1944. and the series B bonds on Jan. 15, 
1945. The additional amount required for 
the redemption will be supplied to the 
extent of $2,000,000 from a bank loan 
evidenced by the company’s 1%% and 
214° serial notes and from other funds 
of the company. 
company and its subsidiaries have pur- 
chased $418,600 of its series A and series 
B bonds at a cost exclusive of accrued 
interest, of $424,123. Filed Sept. 26, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MONDAY, OCT. 16 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 129,281 shares 
of common siock (par $10). Company is 
granting holders of common stock of 
record of Oct. 16, 1944, rights to subscribe 
to 129,261 shares of unissued common 
stock at $10 per share, in the ratio of 
one additional share for each share held. 
Subscription rights are exercisable on Oct. 
17, 1944, and expire Noy. 14, 1944. If all 
ef the common shares offered are sub- 
scribed for it is estimated company will 
receive a net amount of $1,262,810. The 
company will use $1,110,210 of such pro- 
ceeds to redeem, on March 1, 1945, the 
9,654 shares of its 7% cumulative first 
preferred stock at $115 per share, and the 
balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. In the event that pro- 
ceeds from sale of common stock offered to 
stockholders are insufficient to redeem 
the preferred stock, the company will use 
its own treasury cash to make up any 
deficiency. Not underwritten. Filed Sept. 
27, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 5, 
1944. 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
$250,000 6% ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 
fered directly by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 17 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $180,000,- 
000 first mortgage 3‘- bonds, series L, due 
Feb. 1, 1977, of which $155,000,000 are 
publicly offered. The offering will exclude 
$25,000,000 of series L bonds to be isued, 
without interest adjustment or wunder- 
writing discounts or commissions, in ex- 
change for $25,000,000 of first mortgage 
3% bonds, series K, owned by 14 insurance 
companies. Net proceeds will be applied 
toward the redemption of the entire $98,- 
000,000 first mortgage 342% bonds, series 
I, due June 1, 1968, at 105% and $80,000,- 
000 Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
first mortgage bonds, 3%2‘ series due Oct. 
1, 1968, at 105%. Additional funds re- 
quired will be supplied out of other funds 
of the company. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., are named principal underwriter. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Oct. 5, 1944. 


CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $13,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due Nov. 
1, 1974. The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding with the suc- 
cessful bidder fixing the interest rate. 
Company will apply net proceeds towards 
the redemption of $13,500,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 4’% series due 1966, at 195%2 
plus interest. Filed Sept. 28, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,"’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18 


MOJUD HOSIERY CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 12,943 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock, par 50, 
and 81,182 shares of common stock, par 
$2.50. The shares offered are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing. A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., New 
York, is principal underwriter. Filed Sept. 
29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 
1944. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
00,600 general mortgage bonds, 3% series 
due 1974. The bonds will be offered for 
sale under the Commission’s competitive 
bidding rule. Net proceeds with other 
“‘unds of the company or other borrowings 
will be applied to the redemption of out- 
Standing $45,000,000 general mortgage 
r»onds, 334% series due 1962, at 104, and 
$5,060,000 general mortgage bonds, 342% 
series due 1965, at 104%. Filed Sept. 29, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 19 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 13,000 shares of 
oreferred stock, 6% cumulative, par $50, 
and 75,000 shares of common, 20-cent par 
value. The shares are issued and out- 
standing and the offering does not rep- 
resent new financing. Allen & Co., New 
York, head the list of underwriters. Price 
‘o the public is $50 per share for the pre- 
erred stock and $7 per share for the 
7sommon. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


AETNA BALL BEARING MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. has filed a registration state- 
xent for 30,375 shares of 5% cumulative 
-onvertible preferred stock, par $20. The 
»referred stock is being offered to holders 
of common stock of record Oct. 14, for 
subscription at $20 per share on basis of 
one share of preferred for each four shares 


Since June 30, 1944, the | 


} 





of common. Subscription rights will expire 
Oct. 30, 1944. Underwriters will purchase 
preferred stock not subscribed for by the 
stockholders. Proceeds will be added to 
working capital. The underwriters are 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., and Rawson Lizars 
& Co., Chicago, and Carlton M. Higbie 
Corp., Detroit. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MONDAY, OCT. 23 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,400,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due Oct. 1, 
1964, 6,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100, and 100,000 shares of 
common stock, par $7.50. 

Address——162 St. Francis Street, 
Ala. 

Business——Operating public utility. 

Underwriting—All three classes of se- 
curities are to be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding, with the successful bidder 
naming the interest rate on the bonds and 
the dividend rate on the preferred stock. 
The bonds and preferred stock are being 
offered for the account of the corporation, 
while the common stock is being offered 
by Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., parent, 
which owns all of the common shares of 
company, except directors’ qualifying 
shares. 

Offering—Prices to the public for the 
bonds and preferred and common stocks 
will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Company will apply the pro- 
ceeds from sale of bonds and preferred 
stock, estimated at not less than $2,000,- 
COC, together with general funds, to the 
redemption of $1,400,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, 3°4% series due 1961, at 10442 and 
to the redemption of 6,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock at $110 per 
share. Proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock estimated at $1,350,000 are 
to be received by Consolidated. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5493. Form 
S-1. (10-4-44). 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 25 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 442“ cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, the number of 
shares to be filed by amendment. 

Address —128 N. Commercial 
Neenah, Wis. 

Business —- Manufacturing and selling 
white paper, cellulose wadding and other 
allied products. 

Underwriting — Lehman Brothers, 
Wisconsin Co. and Haligarten & Co. 

Offering——The corporation is making an 
offer to the holders of its present pre- 
ferred stock on the basis of which each 
holder of present preferred would receive 
one and a fraction shares of new pre- 
ferred for each share of present preferred, 
with adjustment for dividends. The full 
exchange basis will be set forth by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—For exchange of stock and 
proceeds from sale of any unexchanged 
stock to underwriters will be used for the 
redemption of all the shares of present 
preferred stock not exchanged pursuant to 
the company’s offer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5494. Form 
S-1. (10-6-44). 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 99,960 shares of 
common stock (no par). 

Address-—-128 N. Commercial 
Neenah, Wis. 

Business — Manufacturing and selling 
white paper, cellulose wadding and other 
allied products. 

Underwriting — Lehman Brothers, the 
Wisconsin Co. and Haligarten & Co. 

Offering—-The 99,960 shares of common 
are being offered by the corporation for 
Subscription to the holders of its common 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
five shares of common held. The offering 
price and record date will be filed by 
amendment. Unsubscribed shares will be 
offered by the underwriters to the public 


Mobile, 


Street, 


the 


Street, 


(at a price to be filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—-Will be added to the general 
funds of the company. 
ation Statement No. 2-5496. Form 
S-1. (10-6-44). 


SILEX COMPANY has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 82,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). The stock is issued 
and outstanding and does not represent 
new financing by the company. 

Address—80 Pliny Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Business—-Glass coffee makers, both elec- 
tric and non-electric, as well as stoves, 
ranges, water heaters and other equipment 
used in connection with glass coffee mak- 
ers. 

Underwriting—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York, head the list of un- 
derwriters. Others will be named by 
amendment. 


Offering—-Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—The 82,000 shares are being 
offered for the account of three holders of 
common stock who will receive the pro- 
ceeds from the sale. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5495. Form 
S-1. (10-6-44). 


METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $24,500,000 
first mortgage bonds series due i974 and 
125,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). The interest rate on the bonds 
and the dividend rate on the preferred 
stock will be filed by amendment. 

Address—-412 Washington Street, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Business—Operating public utility com- 
pany. 

Underwriting—The bonds and preferred 
stock will be offered for sale pursuant to 
the Commission’s competitive bidding rule. 
Names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds from the sale of 
the new bonds and preferred stock, to- 


pe) 


} 


gether with $9,049,900 to be received from at 
and other funds | 


NY PA NJ. Utilities Co. 


of the company to the extent required are | 


to be applied to the 
following securities: First mortgage bonds, 
series D 4!2%, $20,330,500, series E 4%, 
$4,684,000 and series G, 4% , $11,710,900 


redemption of the | 


$110 per share 
Balance of net 
working capital. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5502. 


dividends. 
added to 


and accrued 
proceds will be 


Form 


| S-1. (10-9-44), 


} 


jand to the redemption of outstanding $6 | 


j}and $7 


| cumulative 
| cluding premiums 





dividend prior preferred stock, 
cumulative, no par, and $5, $6 and 
preferred stock, no par. 
the total amount 
quired is $51,150,663. 

Registration Statement No. 
S-1. (10-6-44). 


re- 


2-5497. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28 


KOPPERS CoO. filed a registration state- 
ment for $23,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3°o series due Oct. 1, 1964, and $11,400,- 
000 serial notes, issue of 1944. 

Address—Koppers Building, 
Pa. 

Business—Engaged in the production, 
manufacture-and sale of crude and refined 
coal tar products, etc., and in the design 
and construction of by-product coke 
plants, coke ovens, chemical plants, etc. 

Underwriting —- The underwriters are 
Mellon Securities Corp., A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc., Baker, Watts & Co., Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Alex. Brown & Sons, Coffin & Burr, 
Inc., First Boston Corp:, Haligarten & Co., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc., Harris, Hall & Co., Ine., 
Hayden, Miller & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., Illinois Co. of Chicago, W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co., Lazard FPreres & Co., Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, Reinholdt & Gardner, 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., Singer, Deane 
& Scribner, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., Union Securities Corp., 
White, Weld & Co., and Whiting, Weeks 
& Stubbs. 

Offering—-Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. Following the issuance 
and sale of the bonds and notes, Koppers 
Co. and its parent, Koppers United Co., 
may be merged into Koppers Co., Inc., a 
new corporation formed for carrying out 
the merger, providing stockholders’ ap- 
proval is obtained. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds from the con- 
templated financing will result in the re- 
tirement of all existing funded debt of 
Koppers Co. and Koppers United Co. and 
all of the existing 200,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of Koppers Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5498. Form 
S-1. (10-9-44). 


KOPPERS CO., INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 150,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock and 200,000 
shares of common. The dividend rate on 
the preferred will be filed by amendment. 

Address—-Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Busines —- Company was organized on 
Sept. 30, 1944, for the purpose of carrying 
out a plan of merger of Koppers Co. and 
Koppers United Co., under which it would 
be the surviving corporation. 


Underwriting—-See above statement. 
Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment, 


Proceeds——-To be applied to the retire- 
ment of all of the existing 200,000 shares 
of preferred stock of the Koppers Co. after 
the merger and to pay off bank notes ag- 
gregating $4,786,624 of Koppers United Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5499. Form 
S-1. (10-9-44). 


TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds 342% series due Nov. 1, 
1974, and 10,600 shares of 5% preferred 
stock, par $100. 

Address—-Tide Water Building, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


Underwriting—The bonds and preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding. Names of underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. ; 


Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 


Preceeds—-The net proceeds estimated to 
be approximately $5,605,000, together with 
Such cash from the company’s general 
funds as may be required, will be used 
to redeem the company’s first mortgage 
5% bonds due Feb. 1, 1979, series A, in 
the principal amount of $6,065,500. 

Registration Statement No. 5500. Form 
8-1. (10-9-44). 


FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 15-year 5‘ sinking fund deben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1959. 

Address—212 Dana Street, N. E., War- 
ren. O. 

Business—Principal peace-time business 
is manufacture and sale of a complete 
line of resistance welding machines and 
equipment. 


Underwriting—Central Republic Co., Inc. 


and Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. are prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds—Will be added to working 
capital. 


Registration Staterment No. 2-5501. Form 
S-1. (10-9-44). 


TUBIZE RAYON CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 70,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $100). The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarns made by the 
viscose and cellulose acetate process, etc. 

Underwriting—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and Union Securities Corp. head the list 
of underwriters. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be applied 
to the redemption of $2,450,000 342% 
sinking fund debentures, due Nov. 1, 1956, 
and. for redemption of 18,395 shares of 
7% preferred stock, par $100, redeemable 


Pittsburgh, | 


$7 | 
In- | 


Form | 








DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whese 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 








ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement ‘for | 
$250,000 10-year 6° subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will, be 
used for the purchase of the real estate j 
and the construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushei 
head house. To be offered .- mainly. to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community whoj 
are interested in construction of the grain! 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. ; 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE; 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 37,856 shares of 444% dividend series 
preferred stock, ($100 par). Company is) 
offering to holders of its 37,856 shares of 
$6 dividend series preferred the opportunity 
to exchange their stock on a Share “for 
Share basis for the new 4'%‘- dividend! 
preferred stock, with a cash payment and 
accrued dividends on the $6 preferred’ to 
the date of exchange. The cash paynrent 
which is to be filed by amendment is equal) 
to the difference between the initial public 
offering price of the 444% preferred stock 
and the redemption price of $107.50 ,per 
share of the $6 preferred. All shares of $6 
preferred stock not surrendered in ex 
change will be called for redemption’ a 
$107.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Any shares of 44% preferred which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 
offer are to be sold to underwriters at a 
price te be filed by amendment for resale 
to the public. Offering price to the publi 
will be filed by amendment. Filed Sept. 7, 
1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Sept. 14, 
1944, 

The SEC on Sept. 22 conditionally ap- 
proved the financing. Under the plan 
company proposes to offer at competitive 
bidding the 37,856 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) including the handling 
of the exchange offer. The dividend rate 


| on the new preferred is not to exceed 442% 





i 





and the initial offering price is to be not 
less than $102.50, nor more than $107 peri 
share. ‘ 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares) 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for werking capital.” Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten 
Piled Sept. 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’4 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 


| 4% cumulative series 2 preferred, par $100. 


To be sold to officers and employees, of 

company and Curtiss Candy Co. and its 

subsidiaries. Price $100 per share. Pro- 

ceeds for acquisition of factory and ware-' 

house buildings and additional trucks. 

— May 19, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’" 
ay ,25. ; 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48, 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription t 
present stockholders of record May .31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’: 
capital and surplus funds. Unsubseribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
oy 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Sune 8 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis-) 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu 
lative preferred stock (par 6100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend 
ment. Net proceds from the gale of the 
new preferred: steck, together with add! 
tional funds from the treasury to ithe ex 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumuyla 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula 
tive preferred at $62.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co; tc 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that) 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera] 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares. of) 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co) 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,-) 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by) 
the company pursuant to Commission’: 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and name< 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wil! 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chrenicle,’ 
July 27, 1944, 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
has filed a registration statement for 50, 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, anc) 
voting trust certificates for said stock 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance o/ 


Germantown are to have ive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock) 
at $20 per share in proportion ito the 
respective premiums paid by them wupor) 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing share: 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares ir 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filec 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
June 8, 1944. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO, ha: 
filed a recistration statement for $450,00( 
first mortgage convertible 54% ‘bonds 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 t« 
ivv4, and 45,000 shares of common stoc! | 
($1 par). The shares are reserved fo: | 
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eonversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co.,. Inc:, New” York 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Price range 101 for 
maturities to 99.5 for 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
July 27, 1944. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $130,- 
000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds 
consisting of $65,000,000 254% series due 
Nov. 1, 1967, and $65,000,000 2%4% series 
dive Nov. 1. 1974. Entire net proceeds to- 
gether with treasury cash or cash aug- 
mented by means of short term loans will 
be used to redeem on or about Dec. 1, 1944, 
at 106 $130,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, 3%“ series due 1967, 
aggregating .$137,800,000. The SEC has 
denied the company's application to 
exempt it from the competitive bidding 
requirements of Rule U-50. Filed Sept. 20, 
1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Sept. 28, 1944. 


‘POTOMAC EDISON CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $16,981,000 _ first 
ortgage and collateral trust bonds, 344% 
eries due 1974. Proceeds from sale, with 
adiditional funds of company, will be used 
for the redemption of $11,981,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5%. at 105, 
and $5,000,000 first. mortgage gold bonds, 
series F, 442%, at 107%, in each case 
plus accrued interest. Bonds to be sold 
at competitive bidding. Filed Sept. 22, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Sept. 28, 
1944. 


RESISTOFLEX CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock ($1 par). Proceeds for ad- 
ditional working capital. Price to public 
$4 per share. Herrick, Waddell & Co. 
Imc., New York are underwriters. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN: CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Sept. 21, 1944. 


‘THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
IALU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 
Statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Stock will be offered to 
holders of presently outstanding 500,000 
Shares of capital stock at par on basis of 
one share for each five held. Any stock not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds for working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
Shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
corstruction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Piled Aug. 14, 1944. Details in “Chronicle” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U.S. currency. Of shrs 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 ef first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 

due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
' Bank, N:-¥.° Underwriters propose*to con- 
vert. these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
*& Co., Inc., N. ¥., principal underwriter. 

ed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
Stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal ameunt: of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares-of class A stock or. each 
8% shares of class B stock held on a 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on. Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 
5% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 
to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Aug. 24. 

,The directors Sept. 5 voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 

Due to a decision of the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission that it has jurisdiction 
over the proposed issue, the company hag 
decided to defer the issue temporarily. 


rc 
NY Bank Stocks Compared 
_ Laird, .Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
= the of the New York Stock Ex- 
ange, have prepared a detailed 
Sock cee and analysis of New 
ork City Bank Stocks as of Sept. 
30, 1944, copies of which. may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


————————E EE 

| Mallory Interesting 
| P. R, Mallory: & Co., Inc., offers 

an interesting situation, accor 


issue upon 


' to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 


use & Co.,25 Broad St., New 
- Mork City, members of the New 
Nork Stock Exchange. 


Steiner, Rouse & 
quest. ; 


1945 | 
1960-64 maturities. | 


Copies of 
this. analysis may be had from 


The Coming Credit Economy 


(Continued from page 1581) 


| 


I am convinced, lies largely in the| 


|enormous volume of bank de- 


| posits which will be a legacy of) 


|our wartime Government financ- 
| ing. 

| States 
| Government securities, 


hold $75,800,0000,000 of 


which 


| bank deposits. 


time high of $128,550,000,000. Ad- 
justed demand deposits and 
| United States Government de- 


time high of $79 billions. 
more than five times the June, 
1933, total of $15 billions. The 
upward trend of demand deposits 
will probably carry this total to 
seven or eight times the 1933 fig- 
ure. To express it another way, 


deposits will probably be five or 
six times the normal pre-war to- 
tal. 

Many economists, and some 
bankers, I am sorry to say, think 
that the end of the war will in- 
itiate a downward trend in de- 
posits because (1) unemployment 
will be heavy, forcing the use of 
savings; (2) people will reduce 
their individual deposits by pur- 
chasing commodities which can- 
not be obtained during the war 
because of scarcity and rationing; 
(3) corporate deposits will be re- 
duced by corporations spending 
large amounts for equipment and 
other conversion costs, and (4) 
high taxes will cause deposits to 
be withdrawn to pay the tax- 
rgatherer. None of these will cause 
a drop in total deposits—only 
transfers from account to. ac- 
account and from bank to bank 
are involved. Such debits, how- 
ever, without offsetting credits. 
constitute a real deposit shrinkage 


must meet, regardless of the sta- 
tistical volume of bank deposits 
for all banks. 

Deposits could be decreased by 
Treasury redemption of securities 
held by the banks, if, and when, 
surplus tax receipts are available. 
Or, a. differentiated.interest rate 
conversion policy might force the 
shift of securities from banks to 
non-banks. Modern total war, 
however, is-so expensive that, in 
my -opinion,, a reduction in: the 
holding of Government securities 
by the banks is not likely to hap- 
pen during the war or, for that 
matter, in the immediate post-war 
period. nie 

Instead of decreasing, deposits 
are bound to increase for the re- 
mainder of the war and for some 
time after the end of hostilities as 
the banks continue to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds. Many corpora- 
tions have invested billions in 
surplus funds, and depletion and 
depreciation reserves in short- 
term Government securities which 
will undoubtedly be shifted to the 
banks to meet post-war conver- 
sion costs. This may increase de- 
posits as much as ‘another $10 
billions. Likewise, the Treasury 
will probably sell additional short- 
term securities to the banks to 
raise funds to meet the post-war 
redemptions of the United States 
| Savings Bonds cashed by the gen- 
eral public. After the war, hoard- 
ing will deerease, money now 
“burning”’» the pockets of war 
workers willbe spent (circulation 
now is more-than $23 billions as 
compared with $4.7 billions in 
1929) and. there will be a consid- 
erable returh flow of currency 
from abroad; There is also a good 
probability of an inflow of gold, 

st airelease of gold fsom 
4 which will further 


that post-war 
'bank* deposits of, say, $150 °bil- 
‘lions; or- possibly even more, 
‘must’ be reckoned with in.yvour 
planning. ‘Does this mean infla- 
tion is to-be expected? Certainly 





not! How anyone familiar with 
our amazing wartime production | 
record can fear inflation is more}! 


| than I can understand. Unless the| 


The banks of the United) 


is 
| the chief cause of the wartime in-| 
| erease of nearly $50,000,000,000 in| 
The total deposits | 
| for all banks has reached the all-| 


| posits have reached another all-| 
This is | 





the post-war volume of demand) 


for the individual bank, which it | 


“nevitable, 





future fiseal policy of the United | 
States Government is completely | 
unsound, there is no danger of in-| 
flation. Conditions in the United! 
States are quite different than 
those which obtained in any coun-| 
try which suffered inflation. In this 
amazing country of ours, with its 
fantastic production ability, infla- 
tion is a practical impossibility 
because our industrial machine 
can produce the goods, i.e., it is 
capable of meeting any demand 
which will be placed upon it. 

The probable reduction in em- 
ployment of four or five million 
people at the end of the European 
war and the reduction in the take- 
home pay of many of the remain- 
ing employed, through elimina- 
tion of overtime, will be a psycho- 
logical, as well as a direct mone- 
tary, brake on inflation. 

Then, too, corporations will have 
ample bank deposits and short- 
term Government securities to en- 
able them to secure the latest 
labor-saving equipment and meth- 
ods so that they can become low- 
eost producers. (The Anti-Trust 
experts of the Attorney-General’s 
office have publicly announced 
that they intend to see that these 
savings are passed on to consum- 
ers in the form of lower prices.) 
Easy money and credit conditions 
will enable corporations to secure 
the latest machinery and facilities, 
and at low carrying cost, too. This 
will inaugurate an unparalleled 
competitive battle for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, of which I shall 
say more later. 

Another brake on inflation is 





our much better and closer con- 
trol over bank credit. Regulation 
W, which gives the Federal au- 
thorities credit control of the con- 
sumer in addition to the great 
powers they already have over 
the banks and the money market, 
is an example of what the Gov- 
ernment can do in regulating 
eredit.. And, if the authorities 
should need more power to do the 
job, the Congress would not hesi- 
tate to pass the necessary legis- 
lation. 

Instead of inflation, the prob- 
lem will be to prevent deflation. 
This will be particularly true for 
a short time after the end of the 
European war, especially in soft- 
goods where quality has been per- 
mitted to deteriorate. (Prices and 
orders of sub-standard goods are 
already very weak, just on the 
prospect of V E Day. Consumers 
are starting to hold off buying 
with the expectation of getting 
better .merchandise as wartime 
restrictions are relaxed. Who 
wouldn't be willing to wait for a 
shirt with a tail on it! Off the 
record.) 

Purchases and storage of food 
supplies by the services will de- 
cline and the demand from Eu- 
rope will not be very great. Sup- 
port of agricultural commodities 
by the Government will have to 
be continued to prevent a serious 
break—even with Government 
support a moderate decline seems 
the supplies are so 
large. For example, the wheat 
crop promises to be some 12% 
larger than previous all-time 
record crop of 1915. The corn 
crop of nearly 3 billion bushels is 
within 150 million bushels of the 
all-time r@ord of 1942. 

This is a good place to pause 
and pay our respects (?) to those 
economists who predicted run- 
away prices during the war. De- 





spite their fearsome predictions 

the Government problem on many 

asrirnitural eommodities has been! 

market svmmert. a floor. rather 

than a ceiling, on pri 

pork, for example. The wheat, 
, att sit 


demonstrates what this country 


'can do and should be -an object | 


Banking Services In 


lesson to prophets of inflationary 
doom. 


In durable goods prices, at first, | 
will be higher as the wage scale, 
and taxes will be higher. Initial | 
production costs due to the shift-; 
ing of labor and skills will be 
higher. Demand will be very 
great for refrigerators, radios, 
washing machines and other dur- 
able consumer goods, and the 
price trend will be sharply up-} 
ward for a while after produc- 
tion is resumed. But, even here 
the forces which I have already 
described will soon assert them- 
selves and the keenest competi- 
tion which this country has ever 
experienced will set in—competi- 
tion in. price, quality, service and, 
please note, credit facilities. 

Consumer credit rates of change 
which we. thought low before the 
war will look very high in the 
low-interest era ahead. Sales fi- 
nance companies will not only 
have more competition from sim- 
ilar organizations, but the banks 
will enter this field in earnest. 
And, with their vast credit facil- 
ities installment interest rates will 
tumble. Manufacturers, too, who 
will be largely independent of 
the banks because of their large 
deposits and accumulation of 
Government securities, will un- 
doubtedly increase their direct 
financing activities. 

I wish I could assure you that 
post-war business volume would 
bring back old-fashioned volume 
to the banks, but that is a false 
hope. Business in the aggregate 
already holds enough cash and 
Government securities to do the 
job of conversion and more, too. 
A recent Federal Reserve Board 
study of ownership of demand de- 
posits showed that 92% of the 
total of manufacturing and mining 
deposits was held in accounts 
above $10,000. Giving. considera- 
tion to the great increase in de- 
posits, this indicates that the im- 
mediate post-war borrowing will 
be largely confined to the smaller 


| 
| 





concerns. 

Thus it is clear that banks must 
develop new outlets for their 
credit. For example, some method 
must be developed whereby banks 
can safely extend to small and 
medium-sized business enterprises 
loans for longer periods, similar 
to the term loans extended to 
large, well-establi concerns. 
To be sure, pools, such as those 
proposed by the American Bank- 
ers Association, or some new 
mechanism will be needed to put 
this business on a bankable basis. 
Yet, unless the present capital or 
credit agencies arrange to take 
eare of this need, the Government 
will step in and do it, and that 
we should try to avoid at all 





costs. 

Consumer credit, installment 
loans of all kinds, real personal 
loans to individuals, private home 
mortgages and similar avenues of 
credit extension must be fully ex- 
ploited by the banks and credit. 
agencies. 

May I summarize my ideas as 
follows: 

a. With the greatest productive 
capacity of all time, we can look 
forward to a period of low inter- 
est rates with bank deposits five 
or six times the normal pre-war 
total. 

b. Barring a completely un- 
sound fiscal policy on the part of 
our Government, I do not expect 
inflation and, although psycho- 
logical factors which cannot be 
foreseen will have an important 
bearing on prices, the present out- 
look is for higher prices on dur- 
able goods and lower prices on 
soft goods for the immediate 
period following our victory in 
Europe. ? 

ce. Also, these same basic fac- 
tors of great production capacity 
and enormous purchasing power} 
will cause the keenest 
tion of all time, 
eredit facilities, terms and 





particularly in 
rates. 


and The consumer will be king and 


credit will be his servant. .Busi- 
mess men who comprehend the 
.us Luyort of this phenomenal 


competi- ; chang 


Which Industries 
Will Do Best? 


Entitled, ““Which Industries Will 
Do Best?’, a booklet on New 
York Stocks, Ine. just issued by 
Hugh W. Long and Company, 
nc., 48 Wall Street, New York 
City, opens with the following 
challenge: “Of the 1,231 stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, how would you like to 
have the task of choosing THE 
ONE which will advance most in 
price dring the next year or 
two?” 

Discarding this task as an im- 
possibility, the industrial selec- 
tion method of investing is intro- 
duced. “This tested method be- 
gins by discarding the idea of 
trying to pick out the ONE 
STOCK ..:. or He two... a 
three .. . which will outperform 
all others. It is based. instead on 
the principle that it’ is ‘easier to 
pick an industry which will do 
well than to select a single stock 
which will do well.” 


Records of the market apprecia- 
tion registered by each of the 
twenty Industrial Series of New 
York Stocks, Inc. from April, 1942 
to August, 1944 are compared 
with the action of the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average for the same 
period. A contrast with a lead- 
ing company in each industry is 
also included. 

Thumb-nail sketches of each of 
the Series, a commentary on their 
Post-War Outlook and reconver- 
sion problems, together with lists 
of securities held and price and 
dividend records make the book- 
let a complete handbook for 
salesmen as well as an effective 
sales presentation. 


Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on séveral situations which 
currently offer attractive, possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navex Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 


‘tor; Brockway Motors: Mohawk 


Rubber, Moxie, Scoville Mfg.; 
Douglas Shoe; Bird & Son; Cons. 
Cement “A”; Riley Stoker; and 
American Export Airlines. 


Coming Rail Events 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared an interesting calendar 
of more important events affect- 
ing rails. Copies of this calendar 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 

Also available to brokers and 
dealers is a letter discussing the 
puzzling public perspective on rail 
values, institutional and public 
appraisal of which the firm feels 
is inconsistent. 

a 
Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 


e will be able to meet the 





challenge of the future. Do not 
sit and wait for a return of the 
% old. days.””’ Remember the 
old saying, “He who sits and 
waits gets but the dust of the pro- 
cession.” 
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“Our Reporter Gn Governments” 


(Continued from page 1601) 
that the war in Europe should continue on into the early months 
of 1945, as was recently indicated by Prime Minister Churchill, 
the offering of securities to the banks would probably be. as 
limited in the Sixth War Loan as it was in the last three 
drives. ... 

Accordingly, the Treasury in not announcing the formula at this 
time for the participation of the commercial banks in the Sixth War 
Loan appears to be hedging its position in order to be prepared 
end flexible enough to meet any condition that may develop before 
the drive opens. ... 


EXCHANGE OFFER DETAILS 

Concurrently with the Sixth War Loan, but separate from it, 
the holders of the 4% Treasury bonds, due 1944/54, called for redemp- 
tion on Dec.. 15, 1944, will be offered other Government securities 
in, exchange for these obligations. ... All holders of the called 
bonds, except the commercial banks, will be offered the 142% notes, 
2% bonds and the 24% obligations... . 

The commercial bank holders of the 4% bonds called for 
payment on Dec. 15, 1944, will be offered in exchange for these 
call bonds, the 114% notes and the 2% bonds... . 

The total outstanding of the 4% bonds called for payment on 
Dec. 15, 1944, according to the latest available statistics, was $1,037,- 
000,000, of which $423,000,000 were held by the commercial banks, 
$28,000,000 by savings banks, $69,000,000 by life insurance companies, 
$31,000,000 by fire and casualty companies, $78,000,000 by Govern- 
ment corporations and agencies, and $407,000,000 by other inves- 
tors... ... The retirement of the 4% partially tax-exempt bonds on 
Dec. 15, next, will further reduce the available supply of this type 
of obligation which are being rapidly eliminated by the Govern- 
ment.-. . . The replacing of the 4% issue with either the 14% notes 
or the 2% and 2%% bonds will likewise result in an interest sav- 


ings to the Treasury... . 


‘TAX-EXEMPTS DRYING UP 

One of the large Government bond dealers, in a recent study 
of the partially exempt Government issues, points out that the avail- 
able supply of these securities is relatively so small that only a 
rainor percentage of those who may need to purchase such income 
mow, or over the next few years, will be able to buy it to advan- 
tage.... 

It was also pointed out that the declines in these securities 
occurred on a surprisingly low volume of offerings, and that the 
only result of the recent market decline in these obligations has 
been to produce a level which is more attractive to potential 
buyers, but is alse more devoid of securities than any comparable 
recent market situation... . 

It was noted in this analysis that the weakness in the partially 
exempt Government issues was generally attributed to the belief 
that some tax reform might be enacted in Congress in the near 
future. Generally, there seems to be agreement that while 
various Congressional committees may do much spade work between 
now and the convening of the next Congress, no tax legislation will 
be enacted until after this new Congress has convened and has been 
organized. .. . This general view automatically precludes the enact- 
sent of new legislation until the first quarter of 1945. . . . Some are 
sufficiently optimistic with regard to the outlook for tax reduction 
that they admit the above and, nevertheless, believe that regardless 
of the conditions of war then existent, such 1945 tax legislation would 
be retroactive. ... The study concludes there is no realistic basis 
fer this hopeful assumption, and it is unlikely that any real tax 
reductions enacted in 1945 would be effective until Jan. 1, 1946... . 


CANADA’S SEVENTH WAR LOAN 
The Canadian Minister of Finance recently set the date of Oct. 23 
as the beginning of the Seventh Victory Loan with minimum loan 
fotals set at $1,300,000,000. .. . This figure exceeds by $100.000,000 
the objectives of the Sixth War Loan which took place in May of 
this year. .. . The totals to be asked of individuals is $75,000,000 
higher than that sought in the previous war loan... . 
The Canadian Seventh War Loan totals are higher than these 
sought in the previous drive, and are in direct contrast to what 
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Gov. Dewey Sees In Dumbarton Conference 
“A Fine Beginning In Momentous Task” 


Commending the work of the Dumbarton Conference for an 


International Security Organization, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, Republican nominee for President, stated on Oct. 9 that “the 
work of the British, Russian, Chinese and American experts makes 
a fine beginning in a momentous task.” “We know that there is 
in this country,” he said, “bipartisan agreement upon the end to be 
achieved, that there is already a* 
large measure of accord with our | done and we should push forward 
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British, Russian and Chinese 
friends and that our approach to 
other nations is animated by a 
genuine desire to “deal with them 
as partners.’ Governor Dewey’s 
statement follows: 

“The work of the British, Rus- 
sian, Chinese and American ex- 
perts makes a fine beginning in 


steadily to do it. The structure 
we plan derives from the present 
war coalition of more than 30 
united nations. We must take ad- 
vantage of that mood of common 
purpose to assure continuing unity 
for peace. This makes it impor- 
tant to act promptly rather than 
to delay in the search for perfec- 





a momentous task. I am 
happy over the result. All peace- 
loving people must rejoice that 
we have found so large an area 
of agreement about world organ- 
ization for peace. The unanimous 
recommendations open the way to 
the next steps. 

“We must find agreement as to 
voting rights within the council, 
particularly in case one of the 
permanent members of the coun- 


very | 


|tail is not immediately solved to 
| perfection. The initial organiza- 
|tion will in any event need to be 
| perfected as we go along. 

| “We can feel confident as we 
enter these next phases of our 
|task. We know that there is in 
| this country bipartisan agreement 
| upon the end to be achieved; that 
'there is already a large measure 


tion. We must not be discouraged | 
|or become disunited if every de- | 


| the 


cil is itself involved in contro- | of accord with our British, Rus- | 
We must seek the views | sian and Chinese friends, and that | 


versy. 
of other nations who will be mem- | our approach to other nations is 
bers. animated by a genuine desire to 

Not only the great but the | deal with them as equal partners. 


| 


small nations must have a full! With all of this we cannot fail,” 
share in shaping the peace struc- | tga § aes 
ture if it is to work. The reactions | . ke 
of other nations should, therefore, | F ashion Park Attractive 
A detailed study of Fashion 
Inc., is contained in 2a 


be obtained as soon as possible. | 

Then there must be drafted the | Park, 

definitive treaty establishing the| special circular prepared by Si- 

new organization and that in turn! mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 

must be submitted to the mem-|St., New York. Copies of this in- 

ber States for adoption. 'teresting study may be had from 
“There is thus much still to be' the firm upon request. 








is to take place in our country in the Sixth War Loan, when the 
total asked fer will be $14,000,000,000 as against the $16,000,- 
000,000 called for in the previous drive... . 
In our Sixth War Loan the amount to be raised from individuals 
is set at $5,000,000,000 compared with the $6,000,000,000 sought in 
the Fifth War Loan Drive... 


INCREASE IN BILL OFFERINGS 
The increase in weekly offerings of the 91-day Treasury discount 
bills, to take place next week, raising them from $1,200,000,000 to 
$1,300,000,000, is undoubtedly for the purpose of accumulating funds: 
to be used by the Government to pay off savings bonds if they should 
be turned in for redemption in volume. ... These bonds are now 
payable upon presentation at the banks... 
It is indicated, however, that if the commercial banks are 
given a substantial participation in the Sixth War Loan, the 
larger offerings of Treasury bills will be withdrawn. 








Internal Auditors 
Elect Lauckner Pres. 


Alan Lauckner, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Central Hanover 
Bank and.Trust Company of this 
city, was elected President of The 
Institute of 
Internal Audi- 
tors for the 
1944-45 year, 
at the annual 
meeting on 
Oct. 9, 1944, at 
Hotel 
Roosevelt in 
New York, 
where the In- 
stitute’s Third 
Annual Con- 
ference was 
held. 

Other newly 
elected offi- 
cers were Cur- 
tis T. Atkisson 
of Ebasco 
Services In- 
corporated, 
First Vice-President; Charles J. 
Hill of The Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, Ill1., Sec- 
ond Vice-President; J. Ernest 
Laurie of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., 
Treasurer, and Peter J. Buzanga 
of the Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., Secretary. 


rt 


Miller And Horn On 
J. P. Morgan Staff 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., an- 











Alan Lauckner 


| nounced on Oct. 4 the appoint- 
ment of Atwood H. Miller as Per- 


sonal Trust Officer and John Horn 
as Assistant Trust Officer. Mr. 
Miller, before his association with . 
the Morgan concern practiced law 
as an associate of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl. 
Mr. Horn was in the trust depart- 
ment of Bankers Trust Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


Certain of the sentences of Mr. Dewey’s address of last 
Saturday evening are being interpreted as a charge that the 
| final goals of the New Deal and of the Communists are one 


and the same. 


This, of course, is a serious allegation deserv- 


ing the most careful examination, an accusation which if 
found to be supported by creditable evidence should be quite 
sufficient to place the present Administration definitely 
beyond the support of any reasonable and patriotic Amer- 


ican citizen. 


Here is the passage which is being so interpreted: 


In his speech of Thursday night my opponent softly denies | 


that he welcomes “the support of any person or group com- 
mitted to communism or fascism.” 


Now, that is news. 
a trifle late? 
Browder, 


But doesn’t this soft disclaimer come 
Only last week in Madison Square Garden Earl 
the head of the Communist party 


in America, 


proclaimed to 15,000 cheering adherents that the election 


of my opponent was essential to his aims. 


This is the same 


Earl Browder, now such a patriot, who was convicted as a 
draft dodger in the last war, convicted again as a perjurer and 
pardoned by Franklin Roosevelt in time to organize the cam- 


paign for his fourth term. 
little late. 


The soft disclaimer does come a 


Now, why is my opponent’s election so essential to the 


aims of the Communists? 
of this Administration. 


memorandum s 
Committee, an o 
for us. 


the United~ States.” 


A Now, who is this Adolf Berle? 


The answer is right in the record 
The aims of the New Dealers were 
stated on May 23, 1939, by Adolf Berle in a carefully written 
mitted to the Temporary National Economic 
icial agency set up to decide upon our future 
There he said: “Over a period of years the Government 
will gradually come to own most of the productive plants in 


brain trusters and today he holds the office of Assistant Secre- 


Pre tary of State. 


What does he mean by the Government owning “most of 
(Continued on page 1612) 





Dewey Terms FDR's Disavowal 


Of Communistic 


Aid Trifle Late 


In Address At Charleston, W. Va. Republican Candidate 
Accuses Democratic Administration Of Aiming At A 
System Of Government Which Would Tell Each Of Us 
Where We Could Work, At What, And For How Much. 
Charges There Was Bungling In Conversion To War 


Production. 


Thomas E. Dewey, Republican candidate for President, 
address delivered at Charleston, Dede Va., 


the support 
given by the 
communists to 
President 
Roosevelt, 
and at the 
same time de- 
nied the Pres- 
ident’s charge 
that the Re- 
publicans 
“worked to 
restrict the 
use of the bal- 
lot in this 
election.’ The 
full text of 
Governor 
Dewey’s re- 
marks, as re- 
ported. by an 
Associated 
Press dispatch to the New York 
“Times” follows: 

Mr. Halleman, Mr. Dawson and 
Fellow Americans: 

Even as this terrible war moves 
teward our inevitable victory, we 
are preparing to decide at this 
election the whole future of our 
country. If every American who 
believes in freedom for his coun- 
try will register and vote, free 





Thomas E. Dewey 


in an 
on Oct. 8, assailed again 





fumbling and 
‘Washington. 





America will win an overwhelm- | 


ing victory here in November. 
That victory at the polls will 
mean an end to a very, very tired 
Administration in Washington. It 
will mean the beginning of a new, 


} a competent and an honest gov- 


ernment in Washington. 
That victory at the polis will 


? also serve to speed the defeat of 
‘Germany and Japan because 


it 
will bring an end to bungling, 
incompetence in 


I have already made it clear 


that a change of administration 


‘will mean no change in the mili- 
‘tary leadership of the war. 

It should be equally clear that 
with a change of administration 
the work of international organ- 
ization’ for ‘peace will - proceed 
with only increased competence 
and zeal. I have taken unprece- 
dented steps to put that work 
upon a non-partisan basis. I in- 
tend to see that it remains a non- 
partisan effort with the help of 
the ablest Americans of both par- 
ties in command. 

Bevond victery, what. kind of.a 

(Continued on page 1615) 


He is one of the original 


President Disclaims Communistic Support 


‘Charges Republicans With Use Of Fear Propaganda Commonly Employed By Rab- 


unaermine the 
American sys- 
tem of gov- 
ernment or the 
American sys- 
tem of free 
com petitive 
enterprise and 
private prop- 
erty.” 

At the same 
time the Pres- 
ident stated 
that “that 
does not in the 
least interfere 
with the firm 
and friendly 
relationship 
which this na- 
tion has; in 
this war, and 





President: Reosevel* 


kind of economy that suits the 
Russian people is their own affair. 
The American people are glad and 
proud to be allied with the gal- 
lant people of Russia, not only in 
winning this war, but in laying 
the foundations for the world 
peace which will follow the war 
——_and'in keeping that peace.’ 

In his address the President also 
took exception to references by | 
| his opponents that the Adminis- | 
tration is ill prepared for demo- 
bilization. He stated that “when 
our enemies are finally defeated, 
we all want to see an end at the 
earliest practicable moment to 


| wartime restrictions and wartime 
controls.” He likewise said “the 
American people do not need, and 
pe national administration would 
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ble Rousers And Fomenters Of Class Hatred. 

World Organization To Maintain Peace By Use Of Force If Necessary. 

ination In Peacetime Of Wartime Controls And Corrects. Misstatement Regarding 
Distribution Of Document By Republicans. 


Answering charges that his Administration is plotting “to sell®—— 
our Democracy ut to the Communists.” President Roosevelt on 
_Oct. 6 in an address to Democratic committee workers, broadcast 
from Washington, asserted that “I have never sought and I do not 
welcome the support of any person or group committed to Com- 
munism, or Fascism or any other foreign ideology which would 


566 | soon, 





dare to ask them, to tolerate any 
indefinite continuance in peace- 
time of the controls essential in 
wartime.” 

The urgency of the registering 
and-voting of all eligible citizens, 
particularly women, was dealt 
with by the President, who said 
that “the continuing health and 
vigor of our democratic system 
depends on the public spirit and 
devotion of its citizens which find 
expression in the ballot box.” 

Two statements in the Presi- 
dent’s speech have since brought 
criticism, and in one case the 
White House on Oct. 6 issued an 
explanation of what is termed an 
inadvertence by the President in 
delivering part of his address 
over the racie. According. to C. 





will, I hope, continue to have with | P. Trussell in special advices from 
the Soviet Union.”. He added, “the | Washington Oct. 


6 to the New 
York “Times” the statement read 
as follows: 

“The following paragraph ap- 
pears in the President’s speech of 
last night as released to the press 
and as set forth in his reading 
copy: 








Says We Must Unite With Allies In 


Favors Elim- 





“*T have just been looking at a 
statement by Representative An- 
derson, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures, about a document recently 


|sent free, through the mails, by 


one Senator and twelve Repre- 
sentatives — all of them Repub- 
licans. They evidently thought 
highly of this document, for they 
had more than 3,000,000 copies 
printed by the Government Print 
ing Office—requiring more than 
18 tons of scarce and expensive 
paper — and sent them through 
the mails all over the country at 
the taxpayers’ expense.’ 

“The President in reading the 
speech read the second sentence 
inadvertently as follows, interpo- 
lating in error the word ‘free.’ 

““They evidently, thought highly 
of this doctment, for they had 
more than 3,000, 000 copies printed 
free by the Government Printing 
Office—- requiring more than 18 
tons of scarce paper—and sent 
them through the mails all over 
the country at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense.’ 

“This was an inadvertence, be- 
cause the actual paper and print- 
ing were paid for by some one, 
but the mailing of more than 3,- 
000,000 documents was free, under 

(Continued on page 1614) 











When we see Mr. 


tremendous cognizance of world 


From Washing ton 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Roosevelt, 
renouncing Communist support, we wonder if he knows what is hap- 
pening in the world, and there are many indications that he really 
doesn’t, notwithstanding that he is supposed to be a man with a 


or rather when we hear him, 


affairs. It is a fact that Com- 


munism is not being practiced anywhere in the world. Communism 


@&. 





/mocracy than 
any people in 
the world 
have ever 
known. The 
original phi- 
losophy of it 
was that ev- 
eryone would 
be so beauti- 
ful and decent 
that there 
would not 
have to be any 
government. 

In. modern 
practice it has 
been a dicta- 
torship, not. 
the slightest... 
difference be-< 
tween it and Fascism, which is to 


Carlisle Bargeron 


Moscow and Berlin except the 
weather. 


Now we are being told that if 
we “don’t get along with Russia” 
there’s bound to be another war 
in 15 or 20 years or some- 
thing like that. We can’t imagine 
anything more beautiful than 





is a purer de- $ 
aia sensiiimiias sea | “getting along with Russia.” 





. , t | 
say, there is no difference between | iste: killed..off. ali oppestiion: and 





And, 
as is usually the case, we have 
our business men going over to 
meet Stalin and saying that really 
the thing we must do is to get 
along with Russia. We hear these 
business men saying that we are 
silly to think that Russia is Com- 
munistic. It has swung, they say, 
towards Capitalism. It is a plain 
fact, and nothing that our visiting 
capitalists to Moscow should be 
startled about —something that 
has long been known to news- 
papermen who have visited Rus- 
sia, that the Russian government 
today is quite “capitalistic” to the 
extent that it deals in dollars and 
cents. It might have been differ... 
ent had Lenin lived, but the 


story of Russia, as it has turned 
out, is that after the revolution- 


are now taking the places of the 
grand dukes in ‘the cafes and at 
the ballets, they would prefer to 
be just bosses, just political bosses. 
They are not the slightest differ- 
ent from Hitler and his gang. 
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A,,Common Delusion 


introduced the first public works measures, not 
in place of jobs in private industry but in place of 


the inhuman dole. 


I introduced the Social Security 


Act. but not as a substitute for real jobs and real 
wages. Old age insurance was intended to make jobs 
in private industry for the young and strong by re- 
tiring the old. Unemployment insurance was in- 
tended to maintain purchasing power and_ thus 
check the spread of unemployment. 

“To create jobs, I also introduced laws to encour- 
age private investment in housing, extend loans to 
small business, strengthen our banking system and 


expand our trade. 


“Many industries need 


and research in planning post-war jobs. 


Government fact-finding 
We are 


charting a huge expansion in air transport, to bring 


airplane travel to every 


community; and double 


the route mileage of American airplanes abroad. 
We are assisting in plans for an expanded merchant 
marine, an improved system of railroad transport 
and a great increase in radio and television. 


“We are getting ready. 


for a large export pro- 


gram, aided by international monetary stabilization 


and lower trade barriers. 


This will mean addi- 


tional jobs for American workers and additional 
profits for American farmers and business men.”— 
Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

The worst of it is that so many seem to suppose 


that private enterprise is 
as these! 


promoted by such means 





Who Will Control The U.S.? 


Roger W. Babson Does Not Fear Labor 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—I may be making a mistake in my 


statistics. 


Of course, at best it is only an estimate. 


The figures, 


however, which I have collected indicate that five or ten years hence 
the majority of U. S. families will be receiving a pension check from 
the Federal Government. Furthermore, within 20 years the majority 


of the voters of this country may be receiving pensions. 
compilation I,» 


of course, in- 


clude those! 


receiving 
something 
from the Civil 
War, the Span- 
ish War and 
World War I 
as well-+as 
those who will 
have been in 
World War I. 


What About 
Labor? 
The general 
feeling is that 
the labor 
unions will 
‘control our 
Democracy. 
Businessmen 
and investors are especially fear- 
ful of the power of labor. This 
does not worry me for two re- 
sons,—first, because the history of 
the labor movement in England 
shows that after labor gets every- 
thing organized it has nothing to 
fight for without cutting its own 
throat. Therefore, labor then no 
longer becomes a front page news 
item, while the labor leaders find 
they can make more money at 
some other line of work. 


The second reason why I am not 
worried about the power of labor 
is because, in the last analysis, 
labor is a commodity whether we 
like to admit it or not. My friend 
Sidney Hillman will not agree 
with me on this point; but he is 
wrong. Labor today is powerful 
because labor is searce; but later, 
when the supply of labor exceeds 

‘demand, labor’s power will be 
nil. The membership of the 
unions will then again drop off; 
while the income of the labor 
leaders will then tumble as did 


Roger W. Babson 


the profits of Wall Street brokers | 


in 1929. Labor’s influence is now 
at its peak for this cycle. Its hon- 


eymoon is about over. 


Veterans vs Labor 


In this 








Present indications are that the 
World War II veterans will not: 


be very friendly to labor after 
their return. They, who have 
been risking their lives in foreign 
lands at a small pittance and liv- 
ing under the hardest imaginable 
conditions, naturally will not feel 
friendly to those who have been 
remaining at home with all the 
home comforts and the highest 
wages in history. If. labor has 
sense enough to keep out of pol- 
itics and quit asking for any fa- 
vors after the boys return, very 
well. If, however, labor contin- 
ues a postwar struggle for higher 
wages, more power and other 
benefits, there is bound to be 
trouble. 


The above should. mean . that 
the returning veterans may be a 
conservative influence. The vet- 
erans’ bloc may unite with the 
conservative bloc and keep the 
ship of state off the rocks. Is so, 
the money which businessmen 
and investors, through taxes, will 
pay for the pensions may be good 
insurance. Hence. although taxes 
will continue high in the postwar 
era due to the tremendous pen- 
sion bill, army and navy appro- 
priations, etc., yet these may be 
good investments. In this world. 
it is really not a question of what 
we spend, but what we have left. 


Communism Scare 


Business, commodity prices and 
the stock market will have a 
Communism scare some _ day. 
From my knowledge of Russia 
and England, it would not be sur- 
prising if real friction should de- 
velop. Neither country is in this 
War for its health. Both want 
a portion of the swag and per- 
haps the same portion. Then the 
United States may be called upon 
to take sides. This future situa- 
tion might easily become the cul- 
mination of the present. bull 
movement. 


Businessmen and investors will 


then get panicky and run for 


cover, but I believe there will be 
nothing for us to fear. Although 
Russia may then have the army to 
take what: she wishes in land, she 


| 


Social Security Plan 





Approved By U. S. 
Chamber Of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States wrote into its 
general policies on Oct. 2 a broad, | 
21-point social security program. | 
President Erie A. Johnston an-| 
nounced that the organization’s | 
members, voting in a referendum, 
just clesed, had approved, with 
one possible exception, all of the 
basic principles advocated by a 
special Social Security Commit- | 
tee headed by Marion B. Folsom, 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘Now, for. the 
first time, the Chamber can have 
a definite program on this impor- 
tant and controversial subject,” 
Mr. Johnston said. “The referen- 
dum shows that chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations 
across the land, representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of business 
men, believe in adequate social 
security. They want it modern- 
ized and expanded.”’ 

General Manager Ralph Brad- 
ford of the Chamber made public 
a tabulation of votes in the refer- 
endum. The largest majorities 
were recorded on five general 
policy statements. The first of 
those’ statements said that “how- 
ever desirable and necessary a 
social security program may be, 
it is no substitute for productive 
employment and, therefore, every 
effort should be made by business 
and other groups to encourage | 
high levels of production and 
steady employment.” 

Propositions submitted to the 
Chamber’s membership. must be 
aproved by a two-thirds. vote to 
make them a part of the organi- 
zation’s policy. Some of the clos- 
est votes in this referendum were 
recorded on the question of ex- 
tending old-age and survivor’s in- 
surance to new groups. 

The tabulation, which is subject 
to final check, showed that the 
members would extend such in- 
surance to employees of - non- 
profit organizations, to Federal, 
State and local government em- 
ployees, to agricultural employees, 
and to “other employees not. now 
covered.” There remained a 
doubt, however, of the result of 
the vote on the specific question 
of including domestic servants. 





N. Y. Reserve Bank 
To Elect Twe Directors 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York announces that an 
election will be held under. the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended,;: to 
choose successors to William J. 
Field, President of the Commer- 
cial Trust Co. of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, Class A Director of 
the bank, whose term will expire 
Dec. 31, 1944, and Frederick E. 
Williamson, formerly President of 
the New York Central. Railroad 
Co., who, for reasons of health; 
resigned as a‘Class B Director of 
the Reserve Bank, effective Aug. 
17, 1944. Mr. Williamson’s term 
would have expired Dec. 31, 1944. 
Both directors were elected by 
member banks in Group 2 and 
their successors will be chosen by 
this. group. The member banks 
in Groups 1 and 3 do not elect 
directors this year and will not 
participate in this election. Banks 


‘ent 
‘change 





in Group: 2 eonsist of these with 


capital and surplus of more than | 


$300,000 and less than $20,000,000. | 
Nominations aré asked by the Re- 
serve Bank on or before Oct. 28; 
the polls will close Nov. 17. ct 





will want leans also. Great Brit- 
ain and America will continue to 
hold the purse strings... Our re- | 
turning service men will not only 
be a bulwark against unfair labor | 
demands, but they will also stand, 
for free enterprise, not Commu- | 
nism. They should be a stabiliz- 
ing influence on legitimate busi- 
noee ond investments, favoring the 
good features of co-operation; but 
suppressing all unfair practices. 


The State Of Trade 


The. railroads, confronted with a situation where: increases of 


, more than 25% in the level of wages and prices have taken place, 
without benefit of any upward adjustment in freight rates since the 


war began, have expressed a fear that such a situation will endanger | 
the possibilities of post-war improvement to plant. and equipment, | 


better service and sustained empl 
The reopening of the case by ®&—————__—— 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for further consideration, in 
its order of Sept. 21, has afforded 
the carriers an opportunity 
seek the rate increases formerly 
authorized, but which have been 
under suspension since May, 1943. 
The roads seeks to obtain these 
increases and make them effective 
as of Jan. 1, 1945, so as to enable 
them to cope with a very substan- 
tial deferred maintenance that is 
constantly growing larger because 
of the war. In this connection, 
the roads have pointed out the 
necessity of undertaking other 
improvements essential to the 
maintenance of adequate services 
after the war. 

Since 1940, operating costs of 
the carriers have increased more 
than $1,100,000,000 as a result of 
wage and prices advances. Rail- 
way labor unit costs in the same 


period rose approximately 27%,| 


while prices of materials and sup- 
plies necessary to operation in- 
creased by about 29%. Setting 
forth their case in a reply filed 
with the Commission, the rail- 
roads observed that, “it is only 
because of the unprecedented in- 
crease in the volume of the traffic 
that has come to them during the 
war that the railroads have been 
able to show relatively favorable 
operating results in spite of these 
large operating costs, and with no 
inerease- in their own charges 
since 1938, except the increases 
in freight rates and charges here- 
in authorized from March 18, 1942, 
to May 15, 1943, and since under 
suspension, and the small increase 
in passenger fares authorized by 
the Commission herein.” 


It is the railroads’ contention 
that with a recession in traffic 
volume from its present abnormal 
level to a pre-war state, they will 
find themselves in most serious 
financial difficulties. Since the 
suspension in freight rate in- 
creases, the carriers have experi- 
enced a decrease each month in 
their net railway operating in- 
come as compared with the cor- 
responding month of the preced- 
ing year. The same was true of 
net income, with decreases in 
many months, well in excess of 
30%. 

A substantial decline in the vol- 
ume of their traffic is. envisioned 
by the carriers with the termina- 
tion of the European war. Fol- 
lowing:the reconversion period of 
from 18 to 24 months, the roads 
anticipate an increase in traffic, 
but to a level considerably below 
the 1944 volume. 

Setting forth their position 
when a reduction in traffic vol- 
ume ensues, the railroads : held, 
“A decrease of 20% in their pres- 
level of traffic, with no 
in the present level of 
rates, fares and charges and of 


/wages, prices and other elements 


of operating cost, would result in 


‘an annual net income of. about 


$350,000,000. With a level of traf- 
fic 30% below that for 1944, 
which would still be considerably 
more than petitioners had in 1929, 
their net income would-be about 
$100,000,000, and many of the 
railroads would be in a critical 
financial condition. With traffic 
as much as 40% below 1944, there 
would be a substantial deficit in 
net income for the railroads as a 
whole.” 

The carriers feel that they 
should not be forced to wait until 
the inevitable happens before be- 
ing permitted to avail themselves 
in full. of the slight increases in 
freisht rates and charges formerly 
granted and now under suspen- 
sion. The roads also feel that 


they shovld ard are anxious to be! 


in a position to help in guarding 


osninst large scale unemployment. | 


to 








ent. 





The assurance of adequate freight 
rates and charges, they believe, 
will enable them to assume:their 
share of the task toward its solu- 
tion in the post-war period. 


Steel Industry—‘“The past week’s 
trend in volume of steel orders 
was decidedly mixed,” states the 
“Tron Age,” in its current report 
on the steel trade. “In Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia shipments } 
were ahead of new business. This | 
has enabled producers there io | 
slightly reduce backlogs. Con- 
trary to those conditions, Chicago 
and Detroit indicate a high vol- 
ume of fresh business.” The over- 


; all movement in the steel market, | 


however, appears to be slowly 
downward with a falling off in 
demand for ingot and semi-finish- 
ed steel reflected in mill order 
books at some locations. In. dis- 
tricts where an abundance of bus- 
iness for flat rolled products pre- 
vailed, the decline in total orders 
has not been so marked, the mag- 
azine observed. 

Indications this week pointed to 
the fourth quarter of this: year 
probably exhibiting more normal 
tendencies than at any time since 
the war began. It is felt that this 
year more than any time since be- 
fore Pearl Harbor steel producers 


| and consumers alike will, consist- 


ent with adequate supplying of 
war needs, reduce their inventor- 
ies to the minimum. Actual steel 
output this year, as a result, may 
not be much ahead of 1943 pro- 
duction. Steel production for the 
first eight. months of this year 
will be hardly more than 1,000,- 
000 tons ahead of the same period- 
in 1943 should estimates made 
earlier hold. 


Current indications point to ad- 
justments being made in rolling 
directives allowing some continu- 
ous mills which have been pro- 
ducing plates to shift to sheets in 
a larger measure. The object 
sought is to prevent sheet back- 
logs which have been mounting 
from getting too far ahead of 
plates deliverywise. A’slight drop 
in November and December Mar- 
itime Commission requirements 
have contributed to this readjust- 
ment, reports the “Iron Age.” 

The future .for locomotive and 
freight car prospects were heart- 
ening this week. Requirements 
for 1,360 locomotives for rehabili- 
tation, in which the French Pro- 
visional Government was report- 
ed to be interested, the reported 
French freight car program of 
74,500 cars, possible requirements 
for Russia, India and South Amer- 
ica may be sufficiently substan- 
tial to swell the grand total to 
115,000 cars, the magazine’ notes. 
These requirements, however, aré 
still in the tentative stage and ‘in- 
quiries are not expected for some 
time. 

Stressing the labor supply and 
its part in reconversion, imple- 
ment makers have told their sup- 
pliers of material that there is 
little likelihood of a further in- 
erease in their production sched- 
ules until the middle of next year, 
unless the present labor shortage 
abates. This is significant, ob- 
serves the “Iron Age,” because the 
implement industry has had vir- 
tually all production and material 
restrictions removed by WPB. .- 


The scrap market sagged again 
the past week with price declines 
in major grades occurring af 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
Birmingham, Boston and Cincin- 
nati. Consumers were conspicu- 
ous by their absence from the 
market, and the tendency to live 
off inventories continued. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operating rate of. steel 

(Continued on page 1618) 
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Full Text Of Dumbarton Oaks Tentative Proposals To Maintain World Peace 


The tentative proposals for an International Security Organi- 
zation, evolved from the Dumbarton Oaks conferences; were made 
public on Oct. 9, along with statements by President Roosevelt, | 
Secretary Hull and Edward R. Stettinius, Chairman of the United 


States delegation. 


f Brought under way on Aug. 21 at. Dumbarton Oaks (a-George- 


town, Washington, estate) 





and » 


concluded on Oct. 7, the delegates|as with Messrs. Roosevelt and | 
to the conference — representing | Churchill. 


the United States, Great Britain, | 


“The only thing officially an- 


Russia and China—have proposed | nounced on this point, however, 
that there be established an inter- | is that the four governments ‘have 


national organization, under the 
title of The United Nations, the 
purpose of which would be to 
maintain international peace and 
security, and “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in the solution 
‘of ‘international economic, social 
‘and other humanitarian prob- 
lems.” 

With respect to the machinery 
embodied in bringing into exis- 
tence the proposed body, Associ- 
ated Press advices from Washing- 
ton Oct. 7, reported by the New 
York “Sun,” indicated this as fol- 
lows: 

1. A general international or- 
ganization to be known as “The 
United Nations.” Each of the 
agencies proposed would be part 
of this organization. 

2. General Assembly. All mem- 
bers of the organization would be- 
- long to the Assembly, each having 
one vote. The Assembly would 
debate broad problems of peace 
and security, control of arma- 
ments, and the like. It could ad- 
mit or expel members and make 
recommendations for action to the 
Security Council by two-thirds 
“vote. It would meet at least once 
a year. 

3. Security Council. The United 
States, Britain, Russia and China 
“and, in due course, France,” 
would compose permanently five 
of the 11 members. The Assembly 
would elect the other six for two- 
year terms. By a system of vot- 
ing, still undecided, the Council 
would have power to order the use 
of force, economic measures, po- 
litical isolation or any other steps 
considered necessary to put down 
an aggressor State. First, however, 
it would try peaceful means such 
as negotiation and arbitration. It 
could recommend to the Assembly 
the suspension or expulsion,of any 
member nation found violating 
the principles of peace and secur- 
ity. 

4.. An. International Court of 
Justice. Details of this still are 
-to be worked out; it could be a 
, continuation. of the “Permanent 
-Court of International Justice” 
“still in existence at The Hague, 
_ Holland. 


_5. Economic and Social. Council. 
_It-would consist of 18 member na- 
_ tions, none permanent, holding 
_ three-year terms. Its purpose 
; would be to promote international 
. economic stability and humanitar- 
_ ian activities designed to remove 
. the causes of war. Linked with it 
. would. be such already established 
- organizations as the International 
. Labor Office, founded by the old 

League of Nations. 


From the same advices we 
. quote: 

“The chief unsolved problem is 
how the Council should vote on 
questions of aggression. Russia 
contended that the Big Powers 
‘should retain the right to veto 
any decisions involving charges 
against them. The United States 
and Great Britain argued against 
any .such veto. As a matter of 
high policy, the issue may have 
to go to a meeting of Premier 
Stalin, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 


“Such a meeting in the near 

. future is regarded by competent 
, authorities as a possibility even 
_ though Russia still is not at war 
. with Japan. They say that in the 
_interest of perfecting a world 
peace design Stalin may be will- 

- ing for the first time to_partici- 
“pate in talks with Chiang as well 





| agreed that after further study of 


these proposals they will as soon 
as possible take the necessary 
steps with a view to the prepara- 
tion of complete proposals which 
could then serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion at a full United Nations 
Conference.’ ” 

The Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ences consisted of two phases, the 
first participated in by represen- 
tatives of the United States, Brit- 
ish and Russian Governments, 
concluded on Sept. 28 (referred to 
in our Oct. 5 issue, page 1511), and 
the second phase, participated in 
by delegates representing the 
United States, Great Britain and 
China, which was begun on Sept. 
29 and concluded on Oct. 7. 
early reference to the conferences 
appeared in our issue of Aug. 17, 
page 687, and in our issue of June | 
22, page 2609, an item appeared 
regarding the plans of President 
Roosevelt for such a conference. 
We give herewith in full the ten- 
tative proposals, as announced at 
Washington and given in Associ- 
ated Press accounts: 


Prefatory Note 


The State Devartment’s pref- 
atory note ard the statement of 
tentative proposals for an interna- 
tional security organization: 

The government of the United 
States has now received the re- 
port of its delegation to the con- 
versations held in Washington 
between Aug. 21-Oct. 7, 1944, with 
the delegations of the 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics and the Re-| 
public of China on the subject of | 


an international organization for 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 

There is annexed hereto a/| 
statement of tentative proposals | 
indicating in detail the wide | 
range of subjects on which agree- | 
ment has been reached at the con- 
versations. 

The governments which were 
represented in the discussions in 
Washington have agreed that after 
further study of these proposals 
they will as soon as possible take 
the necessary steps with a view 
to the preparation of complete 
proposals which could then serve 
as a basis of discussion at a full 
United Nations conference. 


Proposals 
For the Establishment of 
a General International 
Organization 
There should be established an 
international. organization under 
the title of The United Nations, 
the charter of which should con- 
tain provisions necessary to. give 
effect to the proposals which 


follow. 
CHAPTER I 


Purposes 


The purposes of the organiza- 
tion should be: 

1. To maintain international 
peace and security; and to that 
end to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace 
and the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches. of 
the peace, and to. bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or 
settlement of international dis- 
putes which may lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations 
among nations and to take. other 
appropriate measures to strength- 
en universal peace; ; 


;menizing the actions of 
|in the achievement of these com- 


An | ternational 


United | 


national economic, social and 


|other humanitarian problems; and 


4.. To afford a center for har- 
i nations 


mon ends. 


CHAPTER Il 


Principles 


In pursuit of the purposes men- 
tioned in Chapter I, the organiza- 
tion and its members should act 
in accordance with the following 
principles: 

1. The organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states. 

2.. All members of the organi- 
zation undertake, in order to in- 
sure to all of them the rights and 
‘benefits: resulting from member- 
ship in the organization, to fulfill 
the: obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the charter. 

3. All members of the organi- 
zation shall settle their disputes 
by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace and 
security are not endangered. 

4. All members of’ the organi- 
zation shall refrain in their in- 
relations from the 
threat or use of force in any man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the organization. 

5. All members of the organi- 
zation shall give every assistance 
'to the organization in any action 
undertaken by it in accordance 
| with the provisions of the charter. 
| 6. All members of the organi- 
‘zation shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against 
which preventive or enforcement 
‘action is being undertaken by the 
organization. 

The organization should insure 
ithat states not members of the 
‘organization act in accordance 
'with these principles so far as 
‘may be necessary for the main- 
| tenance of international peace and 
| security. 

CHAPTER Ill 


Membership 


Membership of the organization 
|should be open to all peace-loving 





| states. 


CHAPTER IV 


Principal Organs 


1. The organization should have 
as its principal organs: 
A. A General Assembly; 
B. A Security Council; 
C. An International Court of 
Justice, and 
D. A Secretariat. 
2. The organization should have 
such subsidiary agencies as may 
be found necessary. 


CHAPTER V 


‘The General Assembly 
Section A 
Composition 


All members of the organization 
should be members of the General 
Assembly and should have a num- 
ber of representatives to be spe- 
cified in the charter. 


Section B 
Functions and Powers 


1. -The General Assembly 
should have the right to consider 
the general principles of cooper- 
ation in. the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and _ security, 
including the principles governing 
disarmament and the regulation 
of armaments; to discuss any 
questions relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security brought before it by any 
member or members of the or- 
ganization or by the Security 
Council; and to make recommen- 
dation with regard to any such 
principles or questions. Any such 
questions on which action is nec- 
essary should be referred to the 
Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after 
discussion. The General Assem- 
bly. should. on its. own. initiative 
make recommendations on any 





3. To achieve international co- 
operation in the solution ‘of inter- 


matter relating to the mainte- 
nance of ‘international peace .and 





| social 
| situations likely to impair the 





security which is being dealt with 
by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should 
be empowered to admit new mem- 


| be empowered to set up such 
| bodies and agencies as it may 
|} deem necessary for the perform- 
|}anece of its functions. 


bers to the organization upon rec- | 


ommendation of the Security | 
Council. j 

3. The General Assembly should, | 
upon recommendation of the Se- | 
curity Council, be empowered io | 
suspend from the exercise of any | 
rights or privileges of member- | 
ship any member of the organiza- | 
tion against which preventive 
or enforcement action shall have 
been taken by. the Security Coun- | 
cil. The exercise of the rights | 
and privileges thus” suspended | 
may be restored by decision of | 
the Security Council. The Gen- | 
eral Assembly should be empow- 
ered, upon recommendation of 
the Security Council, to expel 
from the organization any mem- 
ber of the organization which 
persistently violates the princi- 
ples contained in the charter. 

4. The General Assembly should 
elect the non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and 
the members of the Economic 
and Social Council provided for 
in Chapter IX. It should be em- 
powered to elect, upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Secretary-General of the 
organization. It should perform 
such functions in relation to the 
election of the judges of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as 
may be conferred upon it by the 
statute of the Court. 

5. The General Assembly should 
apportion the expenses among 


CHAPTER VI 


The Security Council 
Section A 
Composition 


The Security Council should 
consist of one representative of 
each of 11’ members of the organ- 
ization. Representatives of the 
United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Republic of China, and, in due 
course, France, should have per- 
manent seats. The General 
Assembly should elect six States 
to fill the non-permanent seats. 
These six States should be elected 
for a term of two years, three re- 
tiring each year. They should not 
be immediately eligible for re- 
election. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members 
three should be chosen by the 
General Assembly for one-year 
terms and three for two-year 
terms. 

Section B 


Principal Functions and Powers 
1. In order to insure prompt 
and effective action by the or- 


ganization, members of the or- 
ganization should by the charter 


| confer on the. Security Council 


primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international 
peace and security and should 





the members of the organization 


and should be empowered to ap 


prove the budgets of the organ- 
ization. 

6. The General Assembly should 
initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of 
promoting international coopera- 
tion in political, economic and 
fields’ and of adjusting 


general welfare. 
7. The General Assembly should 
make recommendations for the 


agree that in carrying out these 
duties under this responsibility 
it should act on their behalf. 

| 2. In discharging these duties 
\the Security Council should act 
in accordanee with the purposés 
pee principles of the organiza- 
| tion. 

| .8. The specific powers con- 
| ferred on the Security Council in 
order to carry out these duties are 
‘laid down in Chapter VIII. 

& 4. All members of the organiza- 
| tion should obligate themselves to 


| 
| 


coordination of the policies of | accept the decisions of the Secur- 


international economic, social and 
other specialized agencies brought 
into relation with the organization 
in accordance with agreements | 
between such agencies and the or- | 
ganization. 
8. The General Assembly should | 
receive and consider annual and | 
special reports from the Security | 
Council and reports from other 
bodies of the organization. 
Section C 
Voting 

1. Each member: of the or- 
ganization should have one vote 
in the General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the 
General Assembly, including rec- 
ommendations with respect to the 
maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of 
members of the Security Council; 
election of members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; admis- 
sion of members, suspension of 
the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of members, and ex- 
pulsion of members; and bud- 
getary questions should be made 
by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. On other 
questions, including the deter- 
mination of additional categories 
of: questions to be decided. by a 
two-thirds majority, the decisions 
of. the General Assembly should 
be made by a simple majority 


vote. 
Section D 


Procedure 

1. The General Assembly should 
meet in regular annual. sessions 
and in such special sessions as 
occasion may require. , 

2. The General Assembly should { 
adopt its own rules of procedure 
and elect its President for each 


ity Council and to carry them out 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the charter. 

5. In order to promote the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security 
with the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic re- 
sources for armaments, the Secur- 
ity Council, with the assistance of 


| the Military Staff Committee re- 


ferred to in Chapter VIII, Sec- 
tion B, paragraph 9, should have 
the responsibility for formulating 
plans for the establishment of ‘a 
system of regulation of arma- 
ments for submission to the mem- 
bers of the organization. 


Section C 
Voting 


(Note—The question of voting 
procedure in the Security Council 
is still under. consideration.) 


Section D 
Procedure 


1. The Security Council should 
be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously, and each 
State member of the Security 
Council should be permanently 
represented at the headquarters 
of the organization. It may hold 
meetings at such other places as 
in its judgment may best facili- 
tate its work. There should be 
periodic meetings at which. each 
State. member of the Security 
Council could if it so desired be 
represented by a member of the 
government or some other special 
representative. i 

2. The Security Council should 
be empowered to set-up sueh 
bodies or agencies as: it may deem 
necessary for the performance of 
its functions, including regional 
subcommittees of the Militar 





session. 
3. The General Assembly ‘should 


Staff Committee. . 
(Continued on page 1616) 
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‘The Financial Situation 
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the: productive plants in the United States.” 
course, a system where Government would tell each of us where 


we could work, at what, and for 
how much. 

Now, I do not know whether 
my opponent calls that system 
communism or national social- 
ism, or fascism. He can take it 
any way he likes it. It’s his 
program, not mine. But I do 
know it is not an American 
system and it’s not a free sys- 
tem. 

Let’s just see how far we 
have traveled down that New 
Deal road. A report just re- 
leased by a Congressional com- 
mittee headed by a Democratic 
United States Senator shows 
there are 55 Government cor- 
porations and credit agencies 
with net assets of $27 billions. 
The Federal Government now 
owns or operates one-fifth of 
the manfacturing plants in the 
country. 

Little by little, the New Deal 
is developing its own form of 
corporate State. 


It is not altogether clear 
whether Mr. Dewey means to 
charge that the President, or 
those who shape New Deal 
policies and programs, are 
knowingly and deliberately 
moving toward the so-called 
corporate State, communism, 
or some other form of totali- 
tarianism. As a matter of 
fact, it would be difficult for 
any one to know precisely 
what the motley crew of re- 
formers, political ‘‘lame 
ducks,” and day-dreamers 
have in mind as their ulti- 
mate goal. Indeed, it would 
be rather surprising if any- 
thing approaching unanimity 
of thought or purpose existed 
among them. Adolph Berle, 
whom Mr. Dewey quotes, is 
one of the members of the 
New Deal coterie who de- 
lights in talking profoundly of 
matters he knows nothing 
about and>in-:making':state- 
ments which are likely to 
shock more sensible men. 
The degree in which he 
“‘speaks for” any of the others 
or reflects their views is un- 
determinable. 

It is well enough known, 
of course, that there are a 
good many smooth young 
men in Washington who seem 
‘to be strongly of the opinion 
that whatever was (before 
they came upon the scene) is 
ipso facto wrong. Without 
“doubt, a substantial number 
of them would like nothing 
better than to develop State 
socialism or its equivalent in 
this country as rapidly as 
they feel it feasible to do so. 
President Roosevelt himself 
is above all a practical poli- 
tician and, as such, much too 
shrewd to commit himself to 
any program which openly 
avows such ends as these. 


Aims vs. Consequences 

But the avowed or con- 
scious ends and aims of the 
Administration are of less 
importance than the _ inevi- 
table consequences of. the 
policies and programs it has 
_ evolved. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that a continuation of 
the programs it has already 
given effect to—to say noth- 
ing of others it is now pro- 


That means, of 





> 


| posing—must in the end in- 
(evitably lead to totalitarian- 
ism, whatever may be the in- 
tention of their advocates. In 
certain instances, of course, 
as, for example, among the 
so-called natural monopolies 
where competition is out of 
the question, it is necessary 
for the State to intervene in 
one degree or another, and 
such intervention, if this it 
may be termed, in no way 
prevents or limits—or should 
prevent or limit—the full 
play of laissez-faire in other 
departments of economic life. 
“Planned economy,” govern- 
ment control, government 
competition and _ extensive 
government participation in 
the economic processes of the 
nation generally as the New 
Dealers advocate and prac- 
tice, however, simply can not 
indefinitely co-exist with the 
type of free enterprise that 
has formed the foundation of 
this nation. 

Private enterprise as we 
have known it, and as we be- 
lieve the American people 
wish to continue to know it, 
ean not exist indefinitely, to 
say nothing of thriving, in a 
State which interferes unduly 
with private affairs, competes 
with its nationals, undertakes 
to manage the economic life 








of the nation, tries to play 
Santa Claus to politically 
powerful elements in the 
population, or does the dozen 
other things that the New 
Deal has been engaged in for 
the past decade or more and 
insists;..must continue. and 
even be expanded in the post- 
war years. A 


Progressive Deterioration 


Now the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution of 
goods and services must con- 
tinue. Otherwise, the people 
starve and freeze, to say noth- 
ing of the lack ot the million 
and one comforts and conve- 
niences to which the American 
people have become accus- 
tomed through the years of 
laissez-faire economics. If 
private enterprise is unable to 
perform these functions un- 
der the conditions imposed by 
the New Deal, then either the 
conditions must be altered or 
government itself must more 
and more step in to take the 
place of private business— 
and each step taken renders 
the position of private enter- 
prise that much more unten- 
able and hence ‘makes the 
next step in the process of so- 
cialization more,certain. This, 
ef course, is a:process which 
inheres in the very nature of 
economics and the natural 
behavior of man. It oper- 
ates quite irrespective of 
the intentions of puny offi- 
cials and others who devise 
programs. and policies. The 


‘Roosevelt Terms Recently Signed Reconversion 


And Surplus Property Disposal Bills Inadequate 


Deplores Omission Of Provisions For Transportation Of 


War Workers And Uniform Unemployment Benefits Ir. 


Transition Period. Doubts Effectiveness Of Surplus 


Property Legislation. 


Since we were-unable to make room in our issue of a week 
ago to the statements by President Roosevelt made with the signing 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion bill and the measure 
providing for the disposal of the Government’s surplus war prop- 
erty, we are giving these statements further below. The fact that 
the President had signed the bills (made known on Oct. 3) was 


indicated in our Oct. 5-issue, page ® 


1504, but as noted therein. the 
President called attention to what 
he regarded as certain deficiencies 


|in both, expressing the hope that | 


they would be rectified by Con- 
gress. 

In signing the bill providing a 
program for War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the President said: 

I have signed S. 2051, a bill “to 
amend the Social Security Act, 
as amended, to provide a National 
Program for War Mobilization 


purposes.” 

I have signed the bill because 
it is important as this bill pro- 
vides, that the Office of War Mo- 
bilization should be promptly ex- 
panded and given clear statutory 
powers to direct and supervise 
the tremendous task of reconver- 
sion in all of its numerous and 
related phases. 

Last October, at my suggestion, 
Justice Byrnes set: up a unit in 
the Office of War Mobilization to 
deal with war and post-war ad- 
justment problems. The work of 
this unit was placed in charge of 
Mr. Bernard Baruch. In February 
of this year Mr. Baruch and his 
associate, Mr. Hancock, made a 


ordinating powers of the Office of 
War Mobilization be extended to 
cover activities relating to recon- 
version and that separate units be 
established’ in that office to deal 
with the problems of contract 





—and some others — talk 
glibly about what the Gov- 
ernment must do in the event 
that private business fails to 
measure up to standards set 
for it. 
ter may well be that.the very 
things that government. is 
already doing, and the fact 
that it has more than half a 
mind to do other things, ren- 
der it impossible for business 


to accomplish what is desired. 
All this, it may be taken for 
granted, the Communist lead- 
ers know well enough. The 
New Deal managers may or 
may not understand it, but 
they find it easy enough to 
join forces with the Com- 
munists in may spheres of 
action. 

_-Mr. Dewey is plainly on 
strong ground when he brings 
his charge against the Ad- 
ministration. But what of 
Mr. Dewey’s own programs? 
Apart from administrative 
features, and probably a more 
friendly attitude toward suc- 
cessful business, there ap- 
pears to be all too little to 
choose between his and those 
of the New Deal. Certain it 
is—with the deepest regret 
be it said—that much of the 
Republican program would 
lead as inevitably to totali- 





man in the street would do 
well to bear this fact in mind | 
when he hears the politicians 





tarianism as that of the New 
Deal. 





and Reconversion, and for other) 


report recommending that the co-| 


The, truth of the mat- j, 


|settlement, war surplus property 


| employment. 

Shortly thereafter, by executive 
_orders, I set up separate units in 
the Office of War Mobilization to 


| deal with these problems so far 
|as was practicable under exist- 


‘ing law until legislation clari- 
i\fying the powers of these units 
|and defining the basic policies to 
'be pursued by them could be 
|}enacted by the Congress. 

Last June the Congress passed 
| legislation establishing the Office 
of Contract Settlement with ade- 
|/quate powers to supervise and 
|expedite the settlement of war 
contracts. 

Just before its recent adjourn- 
ment the Congress passed H. R. 
|5125, setting up a. Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Board and defining 
its powers, and §S. 2051, the bill 
now. before me, which expands 
the Office of War Mobilization 
into an Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and places 
within it the office of Contract 
Settlement, the Surplus War 
Property Administration, and the 
Retraining and Reemployment 
| Administration. 
| So far as the bill goes, it is 
| quite satisfactory. It applies the 
lessons which we have learned 
| during the war as to the need of 
|continuing coordination of related 
|activities to the problems of -re- 
|conversion to peace. It does not 
iand cannot, of course, eliminate 
|the preblems and difficulties of 
| reeonversion, but it goes far to 
|expedite and facilitate their solu- 
| tion. 
| But I feel it my duty to draw 
‘attention to the fact that the bill 
\does not adequately deal with, the 


} 





human side of reconversion,, st 
| Isigned the G. I. Bill on June 22, 
| last, I expressed the hope that 
'“the® Congress will also take 
prompt action, when it recon- 
venes, on necessary legislation 
which is now pending to facili- 
tate the development of unified 
programs for the demobilization 
of civilian war workers, for their 
reemployment in peacetime pur- 
suits, and for provision, in cooper- 
ation with the States, of appro- 
priate unemployment benefits 
during the transition from war to 
peace.” The bill is not adequate 
to obtain these ends. 

Provisions, which were in the 
bill as it passed the Senate, to 
provide transportation for war 
workers from the place of their 
employment to their bona fide 
residence or to the location of 
new employment arranged by the 
workers were omitted in confer- 
ence. So also were the provisions, 
in the bill as it passed the Senate, 
insuring appropriate unemploy- 
ment compensation to Federal 
workers. 

Moreover, the bill fails to pre- 
scribe minimum — standards. to 
govern the amount and duration 
of unemployment benefits which 
should be paid by the States to 
all workers unavoidably out of a 
job during the period of tran- 
sition from war to peace. 

We have rightly committed 
ourselves to a fair and generous 
treatment of our G. I, men and 
women. We have rightly commit- 
ted ourselves to a prompt and 
generous policy of contract: set- 
tlement to aid industry to return 
to peacetime work. We have 





during the period ef reconversion. 


ne tu : Director, 
| disposition and retraining and re-! 








rightly . committed ourselves to 
suport farm prices at a fair level: 


‘Chicago Reserve Bank 


To Name Directors 


Machinery for the election of 
two directors of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of Chicago was set in | 


motion on Oct. 2 when Simeon E. | 
Leland, Chairman of the Board of | 


the bank, sent nomination forms 
to the member banks. The term 
of Frank D. Williams, President 
of the First Capital National 
Bank of Towa City, Iowa, and 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Vice-Presi-|| 
dent and Treasurer of Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., expires 
Dec, 31. Mr. Williams is a Class A 
and Mr. Noyes is a 
Class B Director. 





Class A direc-'!| 


tors must be engaged in banking, | 
while Class B directors must be | 


actively engaged 


trial pursuit.. Both classes of di-| 


in commerce, || 
agriculture or some other indus-!| 


rectors are nominated and elected)! 


by the member banks. 


Nomina- | 


tions willbe open until Oct. 23.)) 


fhe banks vote by size group:;| 
Group 1 consists of banks with 
capital and surplus in excess of 
$999,000; Group 2 includes banks 
having capital and surplus of 
$200,000 to $999,000, inclusive; 


Group 3 is made up of banks hav- |! 


ing capital and surplus of less) 
than $200,000. Banks in Group 1) 
do not elect a director this year. | 
Each bank in Group 2 is permit- | 
ted to nominate a candidate for 


Class B Direetor, and each bank | 


in Group 3 may nominate a can- 
didate for Class A Director. The 
election will. be held during the 
first 16 days in Nevember, and | 
the new directors will take office | 
on Jan. 1, next. 


We should be no less fair in our | 


treatment of our war workers. 


I am glad to know what the | 


Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee has announced 
that his Committee will give con- 
sideration to further amendments 
of the Social Security Act after 
recess and I hope that the § de- 
ficiencies which I have pointed 
out in the bill before me will 
be promptly rectified. 

The President’s statement on 
the surplus. property bill follows: 

On Feb. 21, 1943, I signed an 
executive order setting up the 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration to direct, and expedite the 
orderly disposition, of;swreplus war 
property so far as as,pessible un- 
der existing law, pending action 
by the Congress. 

H. R. 5125, the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Act of 1944, which 
is before me for signature, places 
the general disposition of surplus 
war property under a board of 
three and provides in consider- ° 
able detail the methods to be pur- 
sued by the board. 


It is with considerable reluct- 
ance that I have decided to sign 
this bill. While I am in full ac- 
cord with the declared objectives 
of the bill, which are to aid re- 
conversion from a war to a peace 
economy and to facilitate the or- 
derly disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, I have considerable doubt 
whether many provisions of the 
bill will not make extremely dif- 
ficult the accomplishment of its 
objectives. There is danger that 
the confused methods of disposi- 
tion and the elaborate restric- 
tions imposed by the bill will in 
many instances delay rather than 
expedite reconversion and reem- 
ployment. Our surplus property 
should speedily be placed. into 
channels of disposition which 
should provide the most jobs and 


ithe greatest good for the greatest 


number. 

But we must be in a position 
to get on with the organization 
of our plans for the disposition 
of surplus war property. I have, 
therefore, concluded that it would 
be best to let the bill become law 
in the hope that, after the Surplus 
Property Board provided ‘for in 
the bill has had some experience 
in operating under it; the Con- 
gress will give careful considera- 
tion to needed changes which may 
be suggested. by the Board. 


i 
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Details Of Sixth War Loan Revealed. 


By Morgenthau—Goal $14,000,000,000 .... 


The terms of the securities to be sold in the Sixth War Loan 


which will start on Nov. 20 and will run through Dec. 16, were an- | 
nounced on Oct. 6 by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Jr. 
ich $5,000,000,000 is to come from | 
sales to individuals and $9,000,000,000 to other non-bank investors. | 


goal will be $14,000,000,000, of wh 


“Since Jan. 1, 1944,” the Secretary 


have exceeded $69,000,000,000. The® 
l scribed in the Fifth War Loan 


critical phases of the war are still 
ahead of us, and for that reason 
we cannot expect any material de- 
cline in expenditures during the 
next several months. The $14,- 
000.000,000 is, therefore, urgently 
needed.” Mr. Morgenthau pointed 
out that the major emphasis 
throughout the entire period of 
the drive will be placed on the 
quota of $5,000,000,000 for indi- 
viduals. According to the an- 
nouncement the securities, which 
will be sold under the direction of 
the State War Finance Commit- 
tees, are Series E, F and G Sav- 
ings Bonds, Series C Savings 
Notes, 242% Bonds of 1966-71, 2% 
Bonds of 1952-54, 1%% Notes of 
1947 and %% Certificates of In- 
debtedness. ; 

From the ‘Treasury Depart- 

ment’s announcement we quote: 
' “During the period from Nov. 
20 to Dec. 1, only sales to individ- 
uals will be reported by the Treas- 
ury, although subscriptions will be 
received from all non-banking in- 
vestors during the entire period 
of the drive. The campaign to sell 
to individuals will be supple- 
mented starting Dec. 1 with an in- 
tensive campaign to sell all other 
non-banking investors. 

“The Secretary said that sub- 
scriptions for Savings Bonds and 
Savings Notes precessed through 
the Federal Reserve Banks be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 31 will be 
counted towards the drive in or- 
der that the millions of persons 
employed in the nation’s indus- 
trial corporations may be per- 
mitted to participate in the drive 
through the purchase of bonds 
acquired by ‘weekly or semi- 
monthly deductions from their 
pay during this period. 

“The goal and the securities to 
be offered were determined by the 
Treasury after consultation with a 
group of chairmen of the State 
War Finance Committees, officials 
of the Federal Reserve System, a 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and other invest- 
ment authorities. *""' i 

“The securities, which will be 

sold under the direction of the 
State War Finance Committees. 
are as follows: Series E; F and G 
Savings Bonds, Series C Savings 
Notes, 242%: Bonds of 1966-71, 2% 
Bonds of 1952-54, 1%% Notes of 
1947 and %% Certificates of In- 
debtedness. 
_ “The 24%% Bonds to be offered 
in the drive will be dated Dec. 1, 
1944. due March 15, 1971, callable 
March 15, 1966. The bonds will be 
issued in coupon or registered 
form at the option of the buyers, 
in denominations from $500 to 
$1,000.000. 

“The 2% Bonds will be dated 
Dec. 1, 1944, due Dec. 15, 1954. 
callable Dec. 15, 1952, and will be 
issued in coupon or registered 
form at the option of the buy- 
ers, in denominations of $500 to 
$1,000,000. 

' “The 1%4% Notes will be dated 
Dec. 1. 1944, due. Sept. 15, 1947, 
and will be issued in denomina- 
tions of $1,000 to $1,000,000 and 
in coupon form only. - 

“The %% Certificates of In- 
debtedness will be dated Dec. 1. 
1944, due Dec. 1, 1945, and will be 
issued in denaminataions of $1,- 
009 to $1,000,000 and in coupon 
form only. | 
, “The Treasury will request that 
there be no trading in the market- 
able. securities and no. purchases 
ef such securities other than on 
direct subscription until after the 
closing of the drive. 


: “The procedure: for handling} . 


said, “the direct costs of the war 


Drive. 

“To avoid unnecessary transfers 
of funds from one locality to an- 
other, the Treasury again urges 
that all subscriptions by corpora- 
tions and firms be entered and 
paid for through the banking in- 
stitutions where funds are lo- 
cated. This request is made to 
prevent disturbance to the money 
market and the banking situation. 
The Treasury will undertake, as 
in the Fifth War Loan Drive, to 
see that statistical credit is given 
to any locality for such subscrip- 
tions as the purchaser may re- 
quest; except that subscriptions 
from insurance companies will be 
credited to the State of the home 
office as in the past. 

“In order to help in achieving 
its objective of selling as many 
securities as possible outside of 
the banking system, the Treasury 
requests the cooperation of all 
banking institutions in declining 
to make speculative loans for the 
curchase of Government securi- 
ties. The Treasury is in favor of 
the banks making loans to facili- 
tate permanent investment in 
Government securities provided 
such loans are made in accord 
with the joint statement issued by 
the National and State Bank 
Supervisory Authorities on Nov. 
23, 1942. |Below|]. However, the 
Treasury requests the banks not to 
make loans for the purpose of 
acquiring the drive securities later 
for their own account. 

“Concurrently with the drive, 
but not as a part of it, the holders 
of the Certificates maturing Dec. 
1, 1944 will be offered on or about 
Nov. 20th a 0.90% Treasury Note 
dated Dec. 1. 1944 and maturing 
Jan. 1, 1946, in exchange for such 
Certificates. Also the commercial 
bank holders of the 4% Treasury 
Bonds of 1944-54 called for re- 
demption on Dec. 15, 1944 will be 
offered on or about Nov. 20 the 
1%% Note and the 2% Bond of- 
fered in the drive, in exchange for 
stich bonds; all other holders will 
be offered the 144% Note, the 2% 
Bond and the 24%% Bond. The ex- 
changes for the 4% bonds will be 
made as of Dec. 15, 1944 in avail- 
able denominations, and accrued 
interest will be charged from Dec. 
1 to Dec. 15 on the new securities. 

-“Commercial banks, which are 
defined for the purpose as banks 
accepting demand deposits, will 
not be permitted to own the 2%% 
Bonds offered in the drive until 
Dec. 1, 1954, nor to own the 2% 
Bonds (other than those acquired 
in exchange for the called 4% 
Bonds) until Dec. 18, 1944, except 
‘or a limited investment of time 
deposits in these issues under 4 
‘ormula to be prescribed in the of- 
ficial offering circulars.” 

The statement of the national 
and State Supervisory Authorities, 
referred to above. follows: 

“The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. the Beard of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Svstem, and the Executive Com- 
vrittee of the National Association 
of Surervisors of State Banks 
make the following statement of 
their examination and suvervisory 
.volicy with special reference to 
‘investments in and loans upon 
Government securities. 

“1. There. will be no deterrents 
in examination or supervisory 
--olicy to investments bv banks in 
‘Government securities of all types, 
‘eycent. those securities made spe- 
ifically ineligible for bonk irvest- 
ment by the terms of their issue. 
“2..Im.conrection «ith Govern- 
ment . financing, . individual. sub- 
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FDR. Urges Govi. Finance Rural- School. Needs 


year without .a teacher.” 


cation, according to the President, 
“is the problem of dollars and 
cents.” 
the Federal Government should 
render financial aid where it is 
needed—and only where it 
needed — in communities where 
farming does not pay . .. where 
industries have moved away, 
where transport facilities are in- 
adequate or where electricity is 
unavailable for power and light.”’ 

“Such Government financial 
'aid,” the President stated, “should 
never involve Government inter- 


ference with State and local ad- | 


ministration and control. It must 
purely and simply provide the 
guarantee that this country 
great enough to give to all its 
children the right to a free edu- 
cation.” 

The meeting was the first White 
House Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation ever to be held, it was re- 
ported in Washington advices to 
the New York “Times” by Ben- 
jamin Fine, who stated that the 
Oct. 4 session was opened by Mrs. 
| Roosevelt. The “Times” account 
‘also stated: 

“A recommendation that the 
Federal Government, through 
post-war public works programs, 
provide new buildings and equip- 
ment for the 12,100,000 children 
attending rural schools was made 
iby Dr. Howard A. Dawson, direc- 
tor of rural service in the Nationa] 
Education Association and Co- 
Chairman of the meeting.” 

The address of President Roose- 
velt to the Conference, as given in 
Associated Press advices, follows: 

There are many things which 
we have. learned in this. war. 
Among the most important are 
those which we .have learned 
through our Selective Service 
System about the health and edu- 
cation of the youth of our nation. 
We have found that among those 
examined for selective service 
4%% can be classed as illiterate, 
and that 40% of all registrants for 
selective service have not gone 
beyond an elementary school edu- 
cation.. ' 

That is why this Conference on 
Rural’ Education assumes such 
great importance in our planning 
for the future. For, while we plan 
for the welfare of our returning 
veterans first, and for the con- 
tinued’ prosperity of our war 
workers, we must also lay plans 
for the peacetime establishment 
of our educational system on a 
better basis. than. we have ever 
known before. 

Those should be the goals of 
this-Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. 

Rural teaching, country teach- 
ing, the teaching given in the 
small schools at the farm cross- 
roads and in the little villages and 
towns has played a greater part 
in American history than any 
other kind of education. 

The American form of govern- 
ment was conceived and created 








income may wish to augment their 
subscriptions by temporary bor- 
rowings from banks. Such ‘loans 
will not be subject to criticism but 
should be on a short term or 
amortization basis fully repayable 
within periods not exceeding six 
months. 

. “3. Banks will not be criticized 
for utilizing their idle funds as far 
as possible in making such invest- 
ments and loans. and availing 
themselves of the privilege of 
temporarily borrowing from or 
selling Treasury bills to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks when neces- 
sary to restore their required re- 
serve positions.” | 

. ‘An-item. bearing .on. the. Sixth 
War.Lean apve?*ed in our : issue 
of Oct. 5, page 1514. 





The chief problem of rural edu-® 


“I believe,” he said, “that | 


is | 


is | 





| by men, most of whom had been 
| taught in country schools. 
Country schoois prepared Amer- 
|icans for the task of mastering 
i this continent. 

Country schools trained a great 


| proportion of the boys who fought 


| the early American wars. 


| administration and. control. .—It, 





must purely“and’ simply” provide 


At a White House Conference on Rural Education, President the guarantee that this country ‘is 
sevelt in addressing the gathering on Oct: 4 noted that within! great enough to give to all. of its 
| one school year after Pearl Harbor several thousand rural schools children the right to a free edu- 
had been closed because teachers could not be found for them, | cation. 

and he observed that “nearly 800 schools face this coming school 


Closely related to this whole 
problem is the question of the 
health of our young people. 

Here again we cannot boast of 
our part in this war without a 
feeling of guilt—for about 40% of 
all men who were examined had 
to be rejected for military service 
for physical or mental reasons. 


We cannot be satisfied with the 


| Country schools trained millions | State of this nation if a large per- 
| 


| 
| 


'of those who are fighting this 
| greatest of American wars today. 
They will play their tremendous 
part in the creation of the Ameri- 
can future to which the citizens 
of this country are committed in 
their hearts and souls. 

It is for all of us Americans to 
see that the building of that future 
does not lag because the country 
‘schools are without the means to 
carry on their essential work. 

The full attendance at this Con- 








centage of our children are not 
being given the opportunity to 
achieve good educatioin and good 
health. 


I believe that our educators— 
those who are close to our chil- 
dren—should consider these two 
problems together. I believe that 
from such conferences as this one 
we may produce constructive 
plans looking toward substantial 
improvement in our American 
standard of living. And that means 


ference and the agenda which it! better production, better clothes, 


'has before it indicate the special | better food, better housing, more 


| attention which must be given to 
| the problems of the education of 
i|that half of our children and 
| youth who live on the farms and 
|in the villages. So far as school 
opportunities are concerned, these 
children have always been, and 
still are, the least privileged in 
the nation. 

We are justifiably proud of the 
splendid, modern schools in our 
cities and towns. We cannot be 
proud of the fact that many of 
our rural _ schools, particularly 
during these years of war, have 
been sadly neglected. 

Within one school year after 
Pearl Harbor. several thousand 
rural schools had been closed be- 
cause teachers could not be found 
for them. One of the leading farm 
papers recently reported that in 
one agricultural State of the Mid- 
west nearly a third of the teach- 
ers in one-room schools are now 
versons holding only emergencv 
licenses to teach, and nearly 800 
schools face this coming school 
vear without a teacher. 

The basic reason for this situa- 





‘t is. It is not patriotism alone 
that has taken teachers out of the 
classrooms. Most of them simply 
cannot afford to teach in rural 
schools. 

The present average salary is 
less than $1,000 a year and some 
salaries go as low as $300. That 
is just too small by any decent 
standard. Only the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of teachers who put 
their duty to their schools before 
their consideration of themselves 
permits the children of many 
American school districts to get 
the education to which all Ameri- 
ears are entitled. , 

Frankly, the chief problem of 
rural education is the problem of 
dollars and cents. You and I know 
that. We know also that in very 
many cases the problem cannot be 
solved by increasing the local 
taxes because the taxable values 
are iust not there. 

I have pointed out before that 
the gan between’ educational 
standards in the: richer. commu- 
nities and those in the poorer 
communities is far greater today 
then it was 100 vears ago. 

We must find the means of clor- 
ing that sap—by raising the stand- 
ards in the poorer communities. 


I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should render financial 
aid where it is needed, and only 
where it is needed—in communi- 
ties where farming does not pay. 
where land yalues have devre- 
ciated. through erosion or through 
flood or drought. where industries 
have moved away. where trans- 
vort facilities. are inadequate. or 
where e'ectricitv. is. unavailable 
for power and light. 

_ Such Government f'rancial aid 
should pever involve Govern ert 
interference with State and local 
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recreation, more enjoyment of life.- 


These things do not come from 
wishful thinking—they come from 
hard work and realistic thinking 
by those who are sincerely de- 
voted to the solution of these 
problems. 


We do not pretend that we can 
reach our goals overnight, but if 
we seek them day in and day out, ~ 
we may in our own lives take our 
rural- educational system out of 
what was called, once upon a 
time, the horse-and-buggy age. 


Your Conference this year has 
met at a time when the forces of 
evil have their backs to the wall— 
at a time when all the civilized 
world is more than ever deter- 


|mined that such wars can not, 


will not, happen again. 

Nothing can provide a+stronger 
bulwark in this determination in 
the years to come than an edu- 
cated, enlightened and tolerant 
citizenry, equipped with the 





tion is simple. We all know what | 





armed force necessary’ to stop ag- 
gression and warfare. 

To you of this Conference, and 
to all similar groups devoted to 


‘the cause of a better America, 


the nation will look for advice and 
guidance as, in democratic fashion, 
‘it works’ out: its: design for the 
future. 


Results Of Treasury 
J o 
Bill Offering 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 9 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 90-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Oct. 13 and to mature 
Jan. 11, 1945, which were offered 
on Oct. 6, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Oct. 9. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,196,968,000. 
Total accepted, $1,312,571,000. (in- 
cludes $58,704,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full.) 

Average price 99.906, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per annum. 
_ Low, 99.906, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per apnum. 

(57% of the amount bid for at 
the low’ price was aecepted.) : 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bilJs on Oct. 13 in the 
amount of $1,203,823,000. 
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President Disclaims 
Communistic Support 


(Continued from first page) 
the franks of the 13 Republican, basis of political equality the bet- 


members of the Congress. The 
cost of mailing far exceeded the 
cost of printing.” 

Regarding developments as to 
further statements in the Presi- 
dent’s speech, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Washington Associ- 
ated Press dispatches Oct. 6: 

President Roosevelt’s reference 
to the Silver Shirts in last night’s 
campaign speech was stressed by 
defense lawyers in the mass sedi- 
tion trial today as cause for a mis- 
trial. The passage in which the 
President said, a fear propaganda 
used by Mussolini’s Black Shirts 
and by Hitler’s Brown Shirts had 
been used “in this country by the 
Silver Shirts and others on the 
lunatic fringe,’ was referred to 
Judge Eicher by Ethelbert B. 
Frey, who said: “It seems this 
ease is a political issue.” 

Mr. Frey asked that further 
trial of the case be postponed un- 
til after the election, but J. Austin 
Latimer, another defense lawyer, 
and Lawrence Dennis, a defend- 
ant acting as his own counsel, in- 
dicated that they would ask a 
mistrial in written motions. 

The President’s address as given 
in United Press accounts from 
Washington follows: 

_ My fellow Americans: I am 
speaking to you tonight from the 
White House. I am speaking par- 
ticularly on behalf of those Amer- 
icans who, regardless of party— 
I hope you will remember that— 
very much hope that there will 
be recorded a large registration 
and a large vote this fall. 1 know 
and many of you do from personal 
experience how effective precinct 
workers of all parties throughout 
the nation -can be in assuring a 
large vote. — 

: We are holding a national elec- 
tion despite all the prophecies of 
some politicians and a few news- 
papers who have stated time and 
again in the past that it was my 
horrid and sinister purpose to 
abolish all elections and to de- 
prive the American people of the 
right to vote. 

' These same people, caring more 
for human riches than human 
rights, try to build up bogies of 
dictatorship in this Republic, al- 
though they know that free elec—- 
tions will always protect ovr-na- 
tion against any’ such: possibility. 

Nobody will ever deprive the 
American people of the right to 
vote except the American people 
themselves—and the only way 
they could-do that is by not voting 
at all. 

The continuing health and vigor 
of our democratic system depends 
on the public spirit and devotion 
of its citizens which find expres- 
sion in the ballot box. 

' Every man and every woman in 
this nation—regardless of party— 
who have the right to register and 
to vote and the opportunity to 
register and to vote have also the 
sacred obligation to register and 
to vote. For the free and secret 
ballot is the real keystone of our 
American constitutional system. 

_ The American Government has 
survived and prospered for more 
than a century and a half, and it is 
now at the highest peak of its vi- 
tality. This is primarily because 
when the American people want 
a change of government — even 
when they merely want “new 
faces’—they can raise the- old 
electioneering battle cry of “throw 
the rascals out!” 

It is true that there are many 
undemocratic defects in voting 
laws in the various States, almost 
48 different kinds of defects, and 
some of these produce injustices 
which prevent a full and free ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

The right to vote must be open 
to our citizens irrespective of race, 
color or creed—without tax or ar- 
tificial restriction of any kind— 
and. the sooner we get to that 


ter it will be for the country as a 
whole. 

Candidates in every part of the 
United States are now engaged in 
running for office. 

All of us who are doing it are 
actuated by a normal desire to 
win. But, speaking personally, I 
should be very sorry to be elected 
President of the United States on 
a small turnout of voters. And by 
the same taken, if I were to be 
defeated I should be much hap- 
pier to be defeated in a large out- 
pouring of. voters. Then there 
could not be any question of doubt 
in anybody’s mind as to which 
way the masses of the American 
people wanted this election to go. 

The full and free exercise of 
our sacred right and duty to vote 
is more important in the long run 
than the personal hopes or ambi- 
tions of any candidate for any of- 
fice in the land. 

The administration which must 
cope with the difficult problems 
of winning the war, and of the 
peace and reconstruction, should 
be chosen by a clear majority of 


jall the people and not a part of 


the people. 

In the election of 1920—one of 
the most fateful elections in our 
history as it proved—only 49% 
of the potential voters actually 
voted. 

Thus, more than one-half of 
American voters failed to do their 
basic duty as citizens. 

We can be gratified that in re- 
cent years the percentage of po- 
tential voters in national elections 
who actually voted has been 
steadily going up, but it’s a slow 
process. 

In 1940, it was 62125%. 

But that still is not nearly good 
enough. 

This year, for many millions of 
our young men in the armed 
forees and the merchant marine 
and similar services, it will be 
difficult in many cases—and im- 





possible in some cases—to register 
and vote. 





I think the people will be. able 
to fix the responsibility for this 
state of affairs, for they know that 
during this past year there were 
politicians and others who. quite 
openly worked to restrict the use 
of the ballot in this election, 
hoping selfishly for a.small vote. 

It is, therefore, all the more 
important that. we here at home 
must not be slackers on registra- 
tion day or on Election Day. 

I wish to make a special appeal 
to the women of the nation to ex- 
ercise their right to vote. Women 
have taken an active part in this 
war in many ways—in uniform, 
in plants and shipyards, in offices 
and stores and hospitals, on farms 
and on railroads and buses—they 
have become more than ever a 
very integral part of our national 
effort. 

I know how difficult it is, es- 
pecially for the many millions of 
women now employed, to get 
away to register and vote. Many 
of them have to manage their 
households as well as their jobs, 
roe a grateful nation remembers 


But all women, whether em- 
oloyed directly in war jobs or not 
—women of all parties and those 
not enrolled’ in any party—this 





year have a double obligation to 
‘express by their votes what. I 
; know to be their keen interest in 
.the affairs of government—their 
| obligation to themselves as citi- 
‘zens, and their obligation to their 
fighting husbands, sons and broth- 
ers and sweethearts. 

} It may sound to you repetitious 
on my part but it is my plain duty 
to reiterate to you that this war 
for the preservation of our civil- 
ization is not won yet. 

In the war our forces and those 
of our allies are steadily, relent- 
lesstw carrying the attack to the 
enemy, 





The Allied armies under Gen- 
|eral Eisenhower have waged’ dur- 


|ing the last four ‘months one of 


military history—a campaign 
which. has carried us from the 
| beaches of Normandy and south- 
(ern France into the frontiers of 
|'Germany itself. 

| In the Pacific our naval task 
forces and our army forces have 
advanced to attack the Japanese 
more than 5,000 miles west of 
Pearl Harbor. 

But German and Japanese re- 
sistance remains as determined— 
as fanatical—as ever. 

The guns of Hitler’s Gestapo are 
silencing those German officers 
who have sense enough to know 
that every day that the fighting 
continues means that much more 
ruin and destruction for. their 
beaten country. We shall have to 
right our way across the Rhine— 
we may have to fight every inch 
of the way to Berlin. 

But we Americans and our Brit- 
ish and Russian and French and 
Polish allies—in fact, all the 
massed forces of the United. Na- 
tions—we will not stop short of 
our final goal. 

Nor will all of our goals: have 
been achieved when the shooting 
stops. We must be able to present 
to our returning heroes an Amer- 
ica which is stronger and more 
prosperous and more deeply de- 
voted to the ways of democracy, 
than ever before. 

“The land of opportunity’’—that’s 
what our forefathers called this 
country. By God’s grace, it must 
always be the land of opportunity 
for the individual citizen—eveg 
broader opportunity. 

We have fought our way out of 
economic crisis—we are fighting 
our way through the bitterest of 
all wars—and our fighting men 
and women—our plain, everyday 
citizens—have a right to enjoy the 
fruits of victory. 

Of course, all of us who have 
sons on active service overseas 
want to have our boys come home 
—come home at the earliest pos- 
sible mement consistent with our 
national safety. And _ they. will 
come me and be returned to 
civilian life at the earliest possible 


mil most brilliant campaigns in 


tional safety. 

The record is clear on this mat- 
ter and dates back many months. 

Bills to provide a national pro- 
gram for demobilization. and post- 
war adjustment were introduced 
by Senator George and Senator 
Murray last February. 

This legislation, since May 20, 
1944, has contained the following 
provision: “The War and Navy 
Departments shall not retain per- 
sons in the armed forces for the 


ment or awaiting opportunities for 
employment.” ; 

This provision was approved by 
the War Department and by this 
administration. 

On June 12 the Director of War 
Mobilization, Justice Byrnes, made 
a public statement. in. behalf of 
this bill. He said: “Our fighting 
men are entitled to first’ consider- 
ation in any plan of demobili- 
zation. Their orderly release at 
the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war has ever been the 
primary consideration of both the 
President and the joint chiefs of 
staff.” 

On Sept. 6 the War Department 
issued its plan for speedy de- 
mobilization, based upon the 
wishes of the soldiers themselves. 

The George bill has been passed 
by Congress, signed by me and is 
now the law. 


That law is there for all Amer- 


legal training to understand it. 


It seems a pity that reckless 
words, based on unauthoritative 
sources, should be used to mis- 
lead and to weaken the morale of 
our men on the fighting fronts 
and the members of their famil- 
jies here at home. 





| When our enemies are finally | 


_defeated we all want to see an 
elu at the earhest practicable mo- 





moment consistent with our na-: 


purpose of preventing unemploy-. 


icans to read—and you do not need | 





ment to war-time restrictions and | 


war-time controls. 


Strict provisions for the ending | 


of these inconveniences have been 
written into our war-time laws. 
Those. who fear. that war-time 
measures, like price and rent con- 
trol and rationing, for example, 
might be continued indefinitely 
into peace time should examine 
these laws. They will find that 
they are all temporary—to expire 
either at an early fixed date, or 
at the end of the war, or six 
months after the war, or sooner 
if the Congress or the President 
so determines. : 

The American people do not 


need and no national administra- | 


tion would dare to ask them, to 
tolerate any indefinite continu- 
ance in peace time of the con- 
trols essential in war time. 

The power of the will of 
the American people expressed 
through the free ballot is the 
surest protection against the 
weakening of our democracy by 
“regimentation” or by any alien 
doctrines. 

It is-a source of regret to all 
decent Americans that some po- 
litical propagandists are now 
dragging red herrings across the 
trail of this national election. 

For example, labor baiters and 
bigots and some politicians use 
the term “Communism” loosely, 
and apply it to every progressive 
soeial measure and to the views 
of every foreign-born citizen with 
whom they disagree. 

They forget that we in the 
United States are all descended 
from immigrants (all. except the 
Indians); and there is no better 
proof of that fact than the heroic 
names on our casualty lists. 

I have just been looking at a 
statement by Representative An- 
derson, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Campaign Expen- 
ditures, about a document re- 
cently sent free, through the 
mails, by one Senator and twelve 
Representatives—ali of them Re- 
publicans. They evidently thought 
highly of this document, for they 
had more than 3,000,000 copies 
printed free by the Government 
Printing Office — requiring more 
than 18 tons of scarce and expen- 
sive paper—and sent them through 
the mails all over the country at 
the taxpayers’ expense. © 

Now; let us look at this docu- 
ment to see what made it so im- 
portant to the 13 Republican 
leaders at this stage of the war 
when. many millions of our men 
are fighting for freedom. 

Well, this document says that 
the “Red spectre of Communism 
is stalking our country from east 
to west, from north to south’— 
the charge being that the Roose- 
velt administration is part of a 
gigantic plot to sell our democracy 
out to the Communists. 

This form of fear propaganda 
is not new among rabble rousers 
and fomenters of class hatred— 
who seek to destroy democracy 


itself. It was used by Mussolini’s | 


Black Shirts and by Hitler’s 
Brown Shirts. It has been used 
before in this country by the Sil- 


‘ver Shirts and others on the luna- 


tic fringe. But the sound and 
democratic instincts of the Amer- 
ican people rebel against its use, 


‘particularly by their own Con- 


gressmen—and at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 
I have never sought and I do 


not welcome the support of any | 


person or group committed . to 
Communism, or Fascism, or any 
other foreign ideology which 
would undermine the American 
system of government. or the 
American system of free com- 
petitive enterprise and private 
property. 

That does not in the ieast inter- 
fere with the firm and friendly 


relationship which his nation has ! 


in this war and will, I hope, con- 
tinue to have with the Soviet 
Union. The kind of economy that 


‘suits the Russian people is. their / 


own affair. The American people 
are glad and proud to be allied 
with the gallant. people of. Rus- 
sia, not only in winning this war 
but in laying the foundations for 
the world peace which will follow 


Thursday, October 12, shad 
i 


Officers Of N. Y. Banks | 
Study Farm Credit 


More than 300 officers of up- 
State banks and their city cor- 
respondent banks have enrolled 
| for classroom lectures and semi- 
/nars on farm management at the | 
|New York State Bankers Asso- | 
|ciation’s fourth annual farm credit 
‘school in Syracuse on Monday and | 
Tuesday, Oct. 16 and 17, it is} 
announced by C. George Niebank, | 
President of the Association, who 
is also President of the Bank of 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. 

As in the past, the school will 
be conducted under the sponsor-. |} 
ship of the Association’s Commit- 
tee: on Agriculture with the co- 
operation of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. ' 

The curriculum will deal ex- | 
tensively with banking’s role in 
financing new farm equipment in 
the post-war period and at least 
one session will be devoted to the 
problem of curbing and attempt- 
ing to regulate the ‘‘back-to-the- 
land” movement now growing up 
among industrial workers and dis- 
charged veterans. Technical and 
legislative aspects of farm credit, 
merchandising country bank ser- 
vices, and requirements for the. 
operation of a_ successful farm 
business will also come in for 
classroom discussion. 

The farm credit school, first 
held as an experiment in 1941, ff 
has become a regular annual’ | 
event at the request of hundreds | 
of bankers in the agricultural re- 
gions of the State. At the 1944 
session, speakers and panel mem- 
bers include Dr. Van B. Hart, 
Extension Professor in Farm Man- 
agement, College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca; Charles 
Converse, President, New York 
State Farm Implement Dealers 
Association, Clifton Springs; J. L. 
Jones, Assistant Manager, J. I. 
Case Co., Syracuse; A. G. Brown, 
Deputy Manager, Director, Agri- 
cultural Commission, American 
Bankers Association, New York 
City; George J. Sluyter, President, 
First National Bank, Herkimer, 
and Chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Agriculture; H. R- 
Ekins, foreign correspondent and 
news analyst, Station WSYR, 
Syracuse; Burr P. Cleveland; 
President, First National Bank of 
Cortland, Cortland; S. M.Vaughjan, 
‘manager, Farm Loan _ Service, 
National Bank of Auburn, Au- 
burn; Nicholas A. Jamba, Assist- 
‘ant Vice-President, National 
Bank and Trust Co.,, Norwich; 
‘Lester D. Hays, Cashier, First 
‘National Bank, Sidney; Charles 
W. Thomas, Assistant Treasurer, 
Tompkins County Trust Co., Tru- 
‘mansburg, and Harry Springer, 
‘Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., Syracuse. 1 


in keeping that 





the war—and 
peace. 

We have seen our civilization 

in deadly peril. We successfully 
‘met the challenge; due to the 
‘steadfastness of our allies, to the 
‘aid we were able to give to our 
‘allies, and to thé unpreeedented 
outpouring of American man- 
‘power, American productivity and 
‘American ingenuity—and to the 
‘magnificent courage and enter- 
prise of our fighting men and our 
‘military leadership. : 
What is’ now being won in 
‘battle must not be lost by lack 
fof vision, or by lack of faith or 
‘by division among ourselves and 
our allies. : , 
| We must and we will continue 
‘to be united with our Allies in a 
powerful world organization which 
‘is ready and able to keep the 
‘peace—if necessary by force. 
To provide that assurance of 
‘international security is the pol- 
icy, the effort and the obligation 
of this administration. 


We owe it to our prosperity; we 
owe it to our heritage of freedom; 
‘we owe it to our God, to devote 
the rest of our lives and all of 
our capabilities to the building of 
a solid durable structure of world 
peace. ' 
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Dewey Terms FDR's Disavowal 


Of Communistic 


Aid Trifle Late 


(Continued from first page) 


country will our American men 
and women come home to? This| 
election will decide that question. 

We have a fateful decision to 
make. That decision must be 
made not on vague and irrespon- | 
sible political discussion which | 
has to be retracted -the day after 
it’s made on the radio; it ought 
to be made on the facts. On) 
Thursday night of this week my 
opponent repeated his charge that, | 
and I quote him: 

“There are politicians,” he said, 
“and others, who quite openly 
‘worked to restrict the use of the | 
ballot in this election.” 


° 


Now, I do not know who Mr.| 


Roosevelt means, because he 
seems to lack the courage to name 
miames and say what he means. 
So let’s look at the facts. 

He sadly complains that not 

enough people vote. But he 
pointed with pride to the fact that 
in 1940 624%2.% of the eligible vot- 
ers of this nation went to the polls. 
Well, in the State of New York 
not 6242% but 77% of the eligible 
‘soldiers and sailors of our State 
‘have had ballots mailed to them 
already. 
- And despite my opponent’s ef- 
fort to play politics with the sol- 
dier vote every evidence indicates 
that in the nation we will have 
an even larger percentage of sol- 
dier votes than we will of civil- 
Jans. 

Let’s have no more of this po- 
litical pretence on a matter so 
important to all of us. Now we 
know where the truth is. 

- And let me point out that my 
opponent is relying for his main 
support upon a solid bloc of votes 


| by 





_in States where millions of Amer- 
‘ican citizens are deprived of their 
right to vote by the poll tax and 
‘by intimidation: Not once in 12 
syears has my opponent lifted a 
finger to correct this and his plat- 
form is -cynically silent on the 
whole subject. 

In his speech of Thursday night 
Amy opponent softly denies that he 
-welcomes. “the support of any 
person or group committed to 
Communism or Fascism.” 

\ Now, that is. news. But doesn’t 
this soft disclaimer,come .a trifle 
late? Only last: week: in Madison 


‘Square Garden Earl Browder, the ' 


head of the Communist Party in 
America, proclaimed to 15,000 
‘cheering adherents that the elec- 
‘tion of my opponent was essential 
‘to’ his aims. 

’ This is the same Ear] Browder, 
‘now such a patriot, who was con- 
victed as a draft dodger in the 
last war, convicted again as a 
‘perjurer and pardoned by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in time to organ- 
‘Ize the campaign for his fourth 
‘term. The soft disclaimer does 
come a little late. 

.- Now, why is my opponent’s 
election so. essential to the aims 
of the Communists? The answer 
is right in the record of this Ad- 
ministration. 

.The aims of the New Dealers 
‘were Stated on May 23, 1939, by 
one Adolf Berle in a carefully 
-written memorandum submitted 
_ to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic’ Committee, an official 
agency set up to decide upon our 
future for us. There he said, and 
‘I am quoting his words: 

'“Over a period of years the 
‘Government will gradually come 
to own most of the productive 
‘plants in the United States.” 
« “Now, who is this Adolf Berle? 
He is one. of the original brain 
trusters. and today he holds. the 
office of Assistant Secretary of 
‘State of the United States. - 


What does he mean by the Gov- 
ernment’ owning ‘most of the 
‘productive plants of the United 
States”? ‘That means, of course, 
a system where government would 
tell each of us where we could 
-work, at what, and for how much. 

Now, I do. not know whether 


| sion for war production. 


‘of the first World War. 
‘course it failed. 





my opponent calls that system 


National Social- 
ism or Fascism. He can take it 
any way he likes it. It’s his pro- 
gram, not mine. And I do know 
it’s not an American system and 
it’s not a free system 

Just iet’s’ see how far we've 
traveled down that New -Deal 


Communism or 


'road. A report just released by a 


Congressional committee headed 
a Democratic United States 
Senator shows there are 55 gov- 


‘ernment corporations and credit 
| agencies with net assets of 27 bil- 


lion dollars, that is 27 thousand 
millions of dollars. 

The Federal Government now 
owns or operates one-fifth of the 
manufacturing plants of this 
country. 

Little by little the New Deal is 
developing its own form of cor- 
porate State. It becomes clear 
why the twice-convicted Comrade 
Browder and his friends are so 
eager for the election of my op- 


There’s another reason. They 
love to fish in troubled waters. 
Their aims can best be served by 
unemployment and_ discontent. 
They remember that the New 
Deal in all its seven peacetime 
years never cured unemployment. 
They remember that in the spring 
of 1940 we still had 10,000,000 
unemployed. 

They remember that under the 
New Deal we had to have a war 


-ponent. 


to get jobs. That’s why they want 


a fourth term and 16 years of the 
New Deal. That is one of the 
very good reasons why it’s time 
for a change. 

Now just for a minute let’s look 
at the way this tired Administra- 
tion bungled its way into conver- 
Then 
we'll know how well they can 
convert for peace and for jobs 
after the war. 

In August of 1939, more than 
six years after Hitler came to 
power, Mr. Roosevelt finally cre- 
ated a war resources board under 
Edward R. Stettinius. It worked 
for three months and brought in 
a report, but the report was buried 
and the board quietly died. 

That report is still a secret after 
five years. 
things, we will never know about 
it until a new administration 
opens up the record of these last 
12 years. 

With heroic Poland: conquered, 


Hitler took Norway and invaded: 
the Lowlands. At last, in response, 


to. public pressure, on May 25, 


1940, Mr. Roosevelt acted. He cre-. 


ated the Office for Emergency 
Management under Executive Or- 
der No. 8,248. 


But just four days later he piled | 8° 
on top of this one’ a sever-man: 


advisory commission. In doing this 


he was repeating with exact’ fi- 


delity the most notorious blunder 
So of 


Next we were handed the prize 
monstrosity of all, the Office of 
Production Management under 
two different ‘heads, William 
Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. 

It was Sidney Hillman’s per- 
formance.in that job that led the 
chairman of a Senate investigat- 
ing committee to say, and I am 
quoting the Senate record: 


not -protect -the interests of. the 


United States I am in. favor of 
replacing him-with someone who 


ean and will.” 

The Senator who. said ‘that is 
now my opponent’s hand-picked 
running mate, Harry Truman. 


‘But, -in- spite -of his: unkind -re- 
marks, the Democratic National 


Convention was allowed to nom- 
inate Mr. Truman because he was 

“cleared with Sidney.” — 

Of. course that agency also was 
a. failure. It was foredoomed to 
failure. So Mr. Roosevelt piled 
on still another .one,. the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board. 


Like so many other’ 


That was on.Aug. 29, 1941, and 
of course thaf failed too. 

It was not until five weeks after 
Pearl Harbor that Mr. Roosevelt 
did what should have been done} 
at the beginning. At last, finally, 
we got War 
with a single responsible admin- 


istrator at the head of it. 


But that wasn’t the end. By way | 


of coordinating all this confusion, 


and, as he said, I am quoting his | 
and determine | 


words, “‘to resolve 
controversies,’ my. opponent cre- 


ated agency number six, the Of-| 


fice of War Mobilization. That. was 
on May 27, 1943, 18 months after | 
Pearl Harbor. 

Still conflicting orders, over- 
lapping responsibilities, backbit- 
ing and petty intrigue, handi- 
capped the whole war effort. 

So the inevitable happened once 
again. A little over a month ago, 
the War Production Board itself 
fell apart. One official after an- 
other. resigned in a torrent of 
recrimination and the head of the 
Board was given a ticket to China. 

Now, during all these months, 
during these months that the war 
effort was. being» hampered by 
open warfare in Washington, the 
responsible head of our Govern- 
ment was doing nothing about it. 
For weeks the daily papers car- 
ried stories of thé internal dis- 
sensions within the Board. 

After it finally blew up, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s only comment was 
that he had, of course, been aware 
of dissension but he had “hoped 
it would disappear.” Judging by 
the words of my opponent it has 
pecome dreadfully clear. that his 
Administration is too tired even 
to do the job at hand. -It is ob- 
viously too tired for the job ahead 
of this country. 

We need a _ housecleaning in 
Washington. We need clear lines 
of authority with competent men 
to carry out their jobs. We need 
teamwork in our Government. 
That’s why it’s time for a change. 

The American people have suc- 
ceeded, in the face of every diffi- 
culty, in sending overwhelming 
supplies to .our. armed forces. 
With a new administration we can 
speed victory and also be ready 
for. reconversion to peacetime 
jobs. 

Is there any chance the New 
Deal can ever do this job ahead? 
That’s right.. And it’s own best 
friends agree. Listen to Henry 
Wallace’s. statement of last year. 

The Vice-President -of the 
United States described the whole 


picture in Washington as; and I) 
- “Bureaucracy. at its. 


quote chim, 
worst,” and he added: “It is ut- 
terly. inexcusable in a nation at 
war.’ 
- Now: listen to Rivhatd T. Frank- 
ensteen, Vice-President of the 
cio Auto: Workers Union. He was 
a delegate to the national. con- 
vention in which the great Dem- 

ocratic ‘Party was taken over by 
Earl Browder and Sidney Hill- 
man. Here’s what he said: 

“The trouble is that: no ade- 
quate over-all planning is being 
done to insure orderly reconver- 


sion which will lead into a post-. 


war period of full émployment.” 
How-in the name of,the future 


of our country can such an ad-| 


ministration be entrusted with the 


wital>task of creating peacetime 


jobs? How can we move. ahead 
to peacetime jobs and opportunity 
under an administration that has 


no cure for-dissension within its 
own ‘ranks except for the - feeble 
|hope that “it. would disappear’’? | 
“If Mr. Hillman cannot or will’ - 


How. can we-trust our future 
to an- administration which talks 


out of one side of its mouth about | 


Government ownership of our 
factories -while-out of the other 
side of its mouth it softly dis- 


avows its Communist supporters? 


On Jan. 20 of next year -we 
shall restore. honesty to our Gov- 
ernment. so that its spoken word 
can again be trusted. We shall 
proceed to put into effect a pro- 
gram to recover those things we 
have lost and to make them se- 
cure. 


This program I have already 
outlined in part. 





To labor, we are pledged to re- 


Production Board | 


|store the. Department of Labor | 
with an able and experienced man 
from the ranks of labor at its 
head. We are pledged to abolish | 
or transfer to the Department of | 
Labor 
reaus with which the 
men and women of our 
‘now have to struggle. 


working | 
country | 


tional 
ito restore to American labor free- 
dom from Government dictation. 


| We are pledged to work with | 
| Woodard stated that it represented 
/an increase of 9.9%, 


(all our hearts and souls to bring 
‘about a lasting. peace through in- 
[ternational organization, w ith ade- 
|quate force to back it up. And, 
I may add, I have stated such a 
program in detail, something my 
opponent has never yet done, un- 
less somewhere in secret. 

We are pledged to an expand- 
ing social security for the people 
of this country. Twenty million 
Americans have been forgotten 


long years since the old-age pen- 
sion laws have been on the books. 

We propose to bring security to 
that twenty million Americans as 
well as- to make our social se- 
curity system sound and support- 
able by an expanding national 
economy. Never forget, there can 
be no security without a strong, 
free society to support it. 

We are pledged that our Gov- 
ernment shall not again use its 
power to set race against race, 
creed against creed or _ class 
against class. We are pledged to 
a government that has equal re- 
spect for the rights of agricul- 
ture; labor and business and for 
every race, creed and color. 

We are pledged to a future of 
freedom and abundance for agri- 
culture, with assurance by Gov- 
ernment that the farmer will 
never again suffer ruinous prices. 
We are pledged to a scientific and 
expanding ~soil-conservation pro- 
gram so-that the soil of our coun- 
try may be preserved and built 
up. 

We are pledged to a specific. 
detailed program of post-war tax 
relief which will permit our job- 
making machinery to go to work. 
We are pledged to bring an end 
to the tired defeatism of this ad- 
ministration, which talks glibly 
of opportunity and did nething 


And. what has been the answer 
of the New Deal to the specific 
proposals of our platform and the 
detailed statements of policy I 
have made on the radio in these 
recent weeks? We have heard 
nothing, nothing but glittering 
generalities, ghosts of the dead) 
past and wisecracks. 

We've had no answer because 
my opponent has 
We’ve had no answer because, in 
truth, as the New Deal itself has 
said, it wants a Government- 
owned America. It has no other 
solution. 

I say there is a better way. I’ve |‘ 
outlined much of that better way 
in detail. Ten million returning 
heroes will demand that better 
way under the freedom they have 
fought to win. 

It is our solemn duty to pre- 
‘serve it for them, to build for 
them the kind of future they have 
so nobly earned. Under Divine 
guidance they will have here a 
land of security with freedom and 
opportunity for all. 


‘London “Times” Hits 
‘Plan For Post-War — 


German Farm State 

Taking to task those suggesting 
‘that Germany be turned into an 
agricultural State after the war, 
the London “Times” said on Oct. 2 


raised to its highest. point and 
modeled’ and organized on lines 
-which will make it a useful con- 
stituent of an organized European 
_economy.’ We quote from Asso- 
ciated Press advices from London, 
which added: 





that the interest of Europe or the 


the almost countless bu- | 


We are. pledged to full support | 
‘of the guarantees of free, collec- | 
tive bargaining through the Na- | 
Labor Relations Act and} 
| League of Savings and Loan As- 
| sociations. 


| 1944. 
| that an increase of 1.4%, 


lity 





by this administration in the nine | 











about it for seven peacetime years. 


no answer.’ 


that German production “must be |- 





““The notion recently mooted | 


N.Y. Savings & Loan 
Assets Up 9.9% 


The total assets of the 248 sav- 
ings and loan associations in New 
York State reached an all-time 
high figure of $570,916,096 as of 
Aug. 31, 1944, according to esti- 
mated figures released by Zebu- 
lon V. Woodard, Executive Vice- 
President of the New York State 


In 
volume 


this 
Mr. 


announcing 
record of assets, 
or $44,034,- 
669, for the first eight months of 
Mr. Woodard also stated 
or $6,- 
512,940 in new share money was 
reported for August, while liquid- 
increased from 23.1% as of 
Jan. 1, 1944 to 26.2% on Aug. 31, 
1944. 

Mortgage loans granted by New 
York savings and loan associations 
during August, 1944, amounted to 
$8,259,867, which represents an 
increase of 15%, or $1,073,654, 
over July. Mortgage lending ac- 
tivities for August, 1944, also 
showed an increase of 38%, or 
$2,294,847, over August, 1943. 
Of the $8,259,867 loans granted 
during August, 1944, $7,385,553 
were for the purchase of homes 
and $396,522 for the refinancing 
of previous mortgages. Construc- 
tion, repair and other loans 
amounted to $477,792. 


Banks Get Ready For 
Sixth War Loan Drive 


Representatives of banks 
throughout the nation are meeting 
in various sectionseof the country 
to complete plans for putting over 
the coming Sixth*War Loan Drive, 
it was announced on Oct. 2 by the 
American. Bankers Association. 
These meetings will bring to- 
gether the ABA State War Loan 
Chairmen, Secretaries of the State 
Bankers Associations, State War 
Finance Chairmen, and officials of 
the U. S. Treasury. ‘The first of 
these meetings was held at the 
Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City on 
Oct. 7 for representatives of 15 
northeastern States. Thirteen 
middle-western States were rep- 
resented at a meeting in Chicago, 
Oct. 10, at The Drake, 11 South- 
ern States in New Orleans, (to- 
day), Oct./12 at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, and 11 Western States in Los 
Angeles, Oct. 14, at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 


Bretton Woods Called 
“Calamity” By MP 


Robert Boothby, Conservative 
member of Parliament, in a speech 
in London on Oct. 4, attecked the 
Bretton Woods Conference as a 
‘calamity.’ Reporting this, United 
Press advices from London quoted 
him as follows: 


“We all know perfectly well 
what Cordell Hull stands for,” he 
said. “He stands for free trade, 
free convertibility of currencies, 
laissez faire and the most-favored- 
nation clause. Many of us.in Brit- 
ain are convinced these things 
would ruin the world after the 
war.’ 





world would be served by the 
obliteration of Germany’s produc- 
tive capacity and.a return of the 
German people to primitive agri- 
culture may serve to express a 
legitimate indignation,’ the paper 


said editorially. ‘But it does not 
otherwise qualify for serious dis- 
cussion.’ ” 

“Warning that supervision and 
direction of German. industry is 
‘a central responsibility which the 
principal Allied powers will have 
to shoulder,’ the “Times’ said ‘a 


war-ravaged Europe can afford 


less than even before to dispense 
with the contribution which Ger- 
man skill and German labor can 
make to recovery.’ ” 
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3. The Security Council should 
adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting 
its President. 

4. Any member of the organi- 


zation should participate in the | 


discussion of any question brought 


before the Security Counc.: when- | 
con- | 


ever the Security Council 
siders that the interests of that 
member of the organization are 
specially affected. 

5. Any member of the organ- 
ization not having a seat on the 
Security Council and any State 
not a member of the organiza- 
tion, if it is a: party to a dispute 
under consideration by the 
Security Council, should be in- 
vited to participate in the discus- 
sion relating to the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


An International Court 
of Justice 


1. There should be an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice which 
should constitute the principal 
judicial organ of the organization. 

2. The Court should -be con- 
stituted and should function in 
accordance with a statute which 
should be annexed to and be a 
part of the charter of the organ- 
ization. 

3. The statute of the Court of 
International Justice should be 
either (a) the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, continued in force with 
such modifications as may be 
desirable or (b) a new statute 
in the preparation of which the 
statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice should be 
used as a basis. 

4. All members of the organiza- 
tion should ipso facto be parties to 
the statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

5. Conditions under which 
States not members of the organ- 
ization may become parties to the 
statute of the International Court 
of Justice should be determined 
in each case by the General 
Assembly upon recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Arrangements for the Mainte- 


‘ance of International Peace 

and Security Including Pre- 

vention and Suppression of 
Aggression 


Section A 


Pacifie Settlement of Disputes 


1. The Security Council should 
be empowered to investigate any 
dispute, or any situation which 
may lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether its, continu- 
ance is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


2. Any State, whether member 


of the organization or not, may- 


bring any such dispute or situa- 
tion to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly or of the Security. 
Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute 
the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security 
should obligate themselves, first 
of all, to seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration or judicial settlement, 
or other peaceful means of their 
ewn choice. The Security Council 
should call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


4. If, nevertheless, parties to a 
dispute of the nature referred to 
in Paragraph 3 above fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that 
paragraph, they should obligate 
themselves to refer it to the 
Security Council. The Security 
Council should in each case decide 
whether or not the continuance of 
the particular dispute is im :act 


ernational 








likely to endanger the mainte-| 
nance of international peace and | 
security, and, accordingly,| 
whether the Security Council | 
should deal with the dispute, and, | 
if so, whether it should take) 
action under Paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should | 
be empowered, at any stage of | 
a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Paragraph 3 above, to rec- 


;ommend appropriate procedures 


or methods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should 
normally be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The 
Security Council should be em- 
powered to refer to the Court for 
advice, legal questions connected 
with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of Para- 
graphs 1 to 6 of Section A should 
not apply to situations or disputes 
arising out of matters which by 
nternational law are solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of. the 
State concerned. 


Section B 


Determination of Threats to the 
Peace or Acts of Aggression and 
Action With Respect Thereto 


1. Should the Security Council 
deem that a faliure to settle a dis- 
pute in accordance with proced- 
ures indicated in Paragraph 3 of 
Section A, or in accordance with 
its recommendatiors made under 
Paragraph 5 of Section A, con- 
stitutes a threat to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security, it should take any meas- 
ures necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the 
organization. 

2. In general the Security 
Council should determine the ex- 
istence of any threat to the peace. 
breach of the peace or act of 
aggression and should make rec- 
ommendations or decide upon the 
measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore peace and security. 

3. The Security Council should 
be empowered to determine what 
diplomatic, economic, or other 
measures not involving the use of 
armed force should be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and 
to call upon members of the or- 
ganization to apply such measures. 
Such measures may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio and other means of com- 
munication and the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council 
consider such measures to be in- 
adequate, it should be empowered 
to take such action by air, naval 
or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore inter- 
aational peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstra- 
tions, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the organization. 


5. In order that all members of 
the organization should  con- 
tribute to the maintenance of in- 
peace and security, 
they should undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with 
a special agreement or agreements 
concluded among _ themselves, 
armed forces, facilities and assist- 
ance necessary for the purpose of 
naintaining international peace 
and security. Such agreement or 
agreements should govern the 
numbers and types of forces and 
‘he nature of the. facilities and 
‘sistance to be provided. The 
snecial agreement or agreements 
should be negotiated as soon as 
vossible and should in each case 
be subject to approval by the 
Security Council and to ratifica- 
tion by the signatory States in 
accordance with their constitu- 
tional processes. 


iment action. 
| degree of readiness of these con- 





6. In order to enable urgent 
“—ilitary mencires tn he taken hv 
the organization there should be 


members ofthe organization na- 
tional 
combined international . enforce-. 


The strength and 


tingents and plans for their com- 
bined action should be 
mined by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee within the limits 
laid down in the special agree- 


| ment or agreements referred to in 


Paragraph 5 above. 


7. The action required to carry 
out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and. security 
should be taken by all the mem- 
bers of the organization in co- 
operation or by some of them as 
the Security Council may deter- 
mine. This undertaking should 
be carried out by the members of 
the organization by their own 
action and through action of the 
appropriate specialized organiza- 
tions and agencies of which they 
are members. 


8. Plans for the application of 
armed force should be made by 
the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee referred to in Para- 
graph 9 below. 

9. There should be established 
a Military Staff Committee the 
functions of which should be to 
advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security, to the employment and 
command: of forces placed at its 
disposal, to the regulation. of 
armaments and to possible dis- 
armament. It should be re- 
sponsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction 
of any armed forces placed at the 
disposal of the Security Council. 
The committee should be com- 
posed of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the 
Security Council or their repre- 
sentatives. Any member of the 
organization not permanently 
represented on the committee 
should be invited by the. com- 
mittee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of 
the committee’s resvonsibilities 
requires that such a State should 
participate in its work. Ques- 
tions of command of forces should 
be worked out subsequently. 

10. The members of the organ- 
ization should join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out 
the measures decided upon by the 
Security Council. 

11. Any State, whether a mem- 
ber of the organization or not, 
which finds itself confronted with 
special economic problems arising 
from the carrying out of measures 
which have been decided upon by 
the Security Council should have 
the right to consult the Security 
Council in regard to a solution of 
those problems. 


Section C 
Regional Arrangements 


1. Nothing in the charter should 
preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for 
dealing with such matters relating 
to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, 
provided such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and 
vrinciples of the organization. 
The Security Council should en- 
courage settlement of local dis- 
putes through such _ regional 
arrangements or by such regional 
agencies. either on the initiative 
of the States concerned or by 
refererce from the Security 
Council. 

2. The Security Council should, 
where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements or agencies for en- 


air-force contingents for} 


deter- | 





| 
| held:immediately ayailable by the! 3. The Security. Council should 


Full Text Of Dumbarton Oaks Tentative Plans 
For World Security Organization | 


(Continued from page 1611) 


at all times be kept fully in- 
formed of activities undertaken or 
in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional 
agencies for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


Arrangements for Interna- 
tional Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Section A 
Purpose and Relationships 


‘1. With a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary jor 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, the organization 
should facilitate solutions of in- 
ternational economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems and 


| promote respect for human rights 


and fundamental freedoms. Re- 
sponsibility for the discharge of 
this function should be vested in 
the General Assembly and, under 
the authority of the General 
Assembly, in an Economic and 
Social Council. 

2. The various specialized eco- 
nomic, social and other organiza- 
tions and agencies would have re- 
sponsibilities in their respective 
fields as defined in their statutes. 
Each such organization or agency 
should be brought into relation- 
ship with the organization on 
terms to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Economic and 
Social Council and the appropri- 
ate authorities of the specialized 
organization or agency, subject to 
approval by the General As- 


sembly. 
Section B 
Composition and Voting 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should censist of representa- 
tives of 18 members of the organ- 
ization. The States to be repre- 
sented for this purpose should be 
elected by the General Assembly 
for terms of three years. Each 
such State should have one 
representative, who should have 
one vote. Decisions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should 
be taken by simple majority vote 
of those present and voting. 


Section C 


Functions and Powers of the 
Economic and Social Council 


1. The Economic and Social 
Council should be empowered?) 

A. To. carry . out, within 
scope of its functions, recom- 
mendations of the General As- 
sembly; 

B. To make recommendations, 
on its own initiative, with re- 
spect to international economic, 
social and other humanitarian 
matters; 

C. To receive and consider re- 
ports from the economic, social 
and other organizations or agen- 
cies brought into relationship with 
the organization, and to coordi- 
nate their activities through con- 
sultations with, and recommenda- 
tions to, such organizations or 
agencies; 

D. To examine the administra- 
tive budgets of such specialized 
organizations or agencies with a 
view to making recommendations 
to the organizations or agencies 
coneerned; 

E. To enable the Secretary- 
General to provide information to 
the Security Council; 

F. To assist the Security Coun- 
cil upon its request; and 

G. To verform such other func- 
tions within the general scope of 
its competence as may be assigned 
to it by the General Assembly. 


Section D 
Organization and Procedure 


1. The Economic and _ Social 
Council should set up an Eco- 
nomic Commission, a Social Com- 
mission, and such other commis- 


forcement action under its author- sions as may be required. These 
ity, but no enforcement action commissions should consist of ex- 
should be taken under regional, perts. There should be a perma- 
arrangements or by regional agen- , nent staff which should constitute. hefore the outbreak of the first 
a part of the secretariat of the| World War, that is. on June 30, 


cies without the authorization of 
the Security Council. : 


l 


organization. 





2. The. .Economie -and.. Social | 
Council should make suitable ar- 
rangements for representatives of | 
the ‘specialized organizations or | 
agencies to participate without 
vote in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions estab- 
lished by it. 

3. The Econpmic and _ Social 
Council should adopt its own rules 
of procedure and the method ofe 
selecting its President. 


CHAPTER X 


The Secretariat 


1. There should be a secretariat 
comprising a Secretary-General | 


{ and such staff as may be required. 


The Secretary-General should be 
the chief administrative officer of 
the organization. He should be | 
elected by the General’ Assembly, | 
on recommendation of the Secur- 
ity Council, for such term and 
under such conditions as are 
specified in the charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should * 
act in that capacity in all meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, of 
the Security Council, and of the 
Economic and Social Council, and 
should make an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the 
work of the organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should 
have the right to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council 
any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER XI 


Amendments 


Amendments should come into 
force for all members of the or- 
ganization, when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accord- 
ance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes by the mem- 
bers of the organization having 
permanent membership on the 
Security Council and by a ma- 
jority of the other members of 
the organization. ~'' 


CHAPTER XII 


Transitional Arrangements 


1. Pending -the coming into 
force of the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in Chap- 
ter VIII, Section B, Paragraph 5, 
and in accordance with the pro- 


vision& of Paragraph 5 of the 
fot tion iaalaration, signed at 
Mo . Oct. 30, 1943, the States 


parties to that declaration should 
consult with one another and as 
oecasion arises with other mem- 
bers of the organization with a 
view to such joint action on be- 
half of the organization as may be 
necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace 
and security. 

2. No provision of the charter 
should preclude action taken or 
authorized in relation to enemy 
States as a result of the present 
war by the governments having 
responsibility for such action. 


Note 


In addition to the question of 
voting procedure in the Securitv 
Council referred to in Chapter VI, 


several other questions are still 


under consideration. 


Money In Circulation 


The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in circu- 
lation after deducting the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and 
by Feder#l Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 
those of Aug. 31, 1944, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including of course that 
held in bank vaults of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $23,291,861.046 as 
against $22.699 352.622 on July 31, 
1944. and $18.529,420.890 on Aug. 
31. 1943. and compares with $5.- 
698 214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 


1914, total was $3,459,434,174. 
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Szys Britain Will Not Return To Gold Standar 


t 
| 


“As Such” —Not Bound By Bretton Woods 


The. assertion that Great Britain would never return to the 


gold standard as such was made 


Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, at the same time, | 
pledged that Britain would join with the United States in seeking | man f 
“all forms of discrimination 
His remarks were contained in an address to the bankers 
and merchants of the City of Lon- »— 


to eliminate 
merce.”’ 


don at a luncheon given by Sir 
Frank Newson-Smith, the new 
Lord Mayor. 

He announced at the luncheon 
that England in the fifth and most 
financially costly year of the war, 
had met a higher proportion of 
expenditure out of current tax 
revenue than in any of the previ- 


ous four years, and according to} 


Associated Press’ advices from 
London he had the following to 
say: 

“Our external debts do not fill 
me with dismay,” he said, “al- 
though I would not like to con- 


template what they might have | 
been but for that financial miracle | 


‘Lend-Lease’ and the most gener- 


ous war contributions of Canada.” | 


Sir John asserted England was 
not bound by the final draft of the 
Bretton Woods Conference agree- 


in London on Oct. 4 by Sir John 


in international com- 





| master agreement with the United 
' States “under which we have re- 
ceived assistance in prodigious 
amount,” he said England had 
agreed “to work for the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discrimination 
in international commerce.” 

“The only qualification was 
concerned with imperial prefer- 
ences,” he added. “‘We are bound 
by this agreement and intend to 
honor it.” 

From a wireless message to the 
New York “Times” from London 
we take the following regarding 
the remarks of Sir John: 

He insisted that Britain would 
keep her hands free throughout 
the peried of economic transition 
after the war, when makeshift de- 
| vices, having no place in a long- 
| term policy, might have to be em- 
| ployed, but he dismissed abruptly 


ment, but added that if the United | a question as to whether the Bret- 
States and other financially im- | ton Woods decisions closed the 
portant countries accepted it then door to special commercial and } 
“we must not reject it lightly.” | currency agreements. : 
“I am told,” he said, “that the| He based his argument on Brit- 
Bretton Woods Conference means | ain’s acceptance of Article VII of 
a return to the gold standard. I|the lend-lease agreements in 
doubt whether those critics who | which it was agreed to work for 
use the words ‘gold standard’ as a | the elimination of all forms of dis- 
term of opprobrium always have | crimination in international com- 
a perfectly clear idea of what they | merce, barring only empire pref- 


mean, but perhaps one can assume 
that what they are thinking of is 
a system under which the external 
value of sterling was fixed and the 


internal credit policy was made | 


subservient to the maintenance of 
that policy. 

“To that system, if it ever ex- 
isted in such a crude form, we do 


not propose to return. I have not | 


minced my words about that in 
Parliament.” 

England’s Treasury chief said he 
was “unimpressed by the loose 


'erences on the Anglo-American 
commercial agreement of 1938 and 
on the principle that discrimina- 
tory anc bilateral practices were 
undesirable in themselves if it was 
| possible to organize trade with 
other means. 

Whether the final draft was ex- 
plicit on the right of a nation to 
make separate agreements, Sir 
| John said was not explicitly de- 
|fined, but he asked those who 
'favor what is “in essence a barter 
system” if they really advocated a 





criticism that by accepting the course that “goes back on what we 
plan we shall have returned to the | have formally agreed with the 
gold standard, in the sense of put- | United States and flouts one of the 
ting our policy under the dictation principles of international com- 
of others.” _merce to which the United States 

Referring to what he called the ‘Government attaches importance.” 





Hull Gratified By Resulis Achieved At Dumbarton’ 


Conference For World Security 


Expressing the view that “all of us have every reason to be 
extremely gratified by the results achieved” at the Dumbarton Oaks 
conversations for an International Security Organization, Secretary 
of State Hull, in a statement issued on Oct. 9 when the tentative pro- 
posals of the conference were made available, stated that “much work 
still remains to be done before a set of completed proposals can be 
placed before the peace-loving® 
nations of the world as a basis' be immensely gratified by the re- 





of discussion at a formal confer-- 
ence to draft a charter of the pro- 
jected organization for submission 
to the Governments.” 

Mr. Hull also made it plain that 
“the road to the establishment of 
an international organization ca- 
pable of effectively maintaining 
international peace and security 


sults achieved at these conversa- 
tions. To be sure, the proposals 
in their present form are neither 
complete nor final. Much work 
still remains to be done before a 
set of completed proposals can be 
placed before the peace-loving 
nations of the world as a basis 
of discussion at a formal confer- 
ence to.draft a charter of the pro- 


will be long.” “At times,” he said; 


“it will be difficult. But “we can- 
not hope to attain so great an ob- 
jective without constant effort 
and unfailing determination that 
the sacrifices of this war shall not 
be in vain.” 

The following is Secretary 
Hull’s statement in full as con- 
tained in Associated Press ac- 
counts: 

The proposals for an interna- 
tional organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security, upon which the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and China have agreed 
during the conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks, have been submitted 
to the four governments and are 
today being made generally avail- 
able to the people of this nation 
and of the world, 


All of us have every reason to 


jected organization for submission 
to the governments.. But the doc- 
ument which has been prepared 
by the able representatives of the 
four participating nations and has 
been agreed to by them as their 
recommendation to their respec- 
tive’ governments is sufficiently 
detailed to indicate the kind of an 
international organization which. 
in their judgment, will meet the 
imperative need of providing for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


These proposals are now being 
studied by the four governments 
which were represented at the 
Washington conversations and 
which will give their urgent at- 
tention to the next steps which 
will be necessary to reach the 


d| Mortgage Bankers To Meet ' 


In Chicago On Oct 18 


Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Gov. Dwight H. Green of Illinois, 
Paul G. Hoffman, President, Stu- 
debaker Corporation and Chair- 
or Economic Development, 


| Rear Admiral Arthur S. Carpen- 
Ninth | 


der, USN, Commandant, 
Naval District, Great Lakes, IIl., 
and Dr. E. C. Young, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Purdue Uni- 
versity, will be among the prin- 
cipal speakers at the 3lst annual 
meeting and Conference on War 
and Post-War Mortgage Prob- 
lems of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
18 to 20, according to an an- 
nouncement issued on Oct. 7 by 
H. G. Woodruff, Detroit, Associa- 
tidn President. Among the prin- 
cipal subjects for review in the 
nearly 25 addresses scheduled 
will be ways in which mortgage 
bankers can assist in the lending 
operation under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, the possible next move in 
the public-versus-private housing 
issue, equitable disposal of war- 
built housing and the outlook for 
the post-war price level in real 
estate. 

Speakers at a special conference 
on the G. I. Bill (Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944) will be 
Earle S. Draper, Washington, Dep- 
uty Commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and Francis 
Pavesich, Washington, Assistant 
Administrator, Veterans Adminis- 
tration. FHA, it is stated, is ex- 
pected to have a major part in 
making loans to veterans which 
some estimate will run as high as 
$25 billion, Mr. Pavesuch will be 
in charge of the lending program. 


Chicago arrangements are in 
charge of Byron V. Kanaley, Asso- 
ciation Governor and Chairman 
of the Board of Lay Trustees, 
Notre Dame University, and 
Harry A. Fischer, President, Chi- 
we Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
ion. 


These proposals are now avail- 
able for full study and discussion 
by the peoples of all countries. 

We in this country have spent 
many months in careful planning 
and wide consultation in prepara- 
tion for the conversations which 
have just been concluded. Those 
who represented the Government 
‘of the United States ‘in'these dis- 
ussiOns were armed with the 
ideas and with the results of 
thinking contributed by numerous 
leaders of our national thought 
and opinion, without regard to po- 
litical or other affiliations. 


It is my earnest hope that, dur- 
ing the time which must elapse 
before the convocation of a full 
United Nations conference, dis- 
cussions in the United States on 
this all-important subject will 
continue to be carried on in the 
same non-partisan. spirit of devo- 
tion to our paramount national in- 
terest in peace and security which 
has characterized our previous 
consultations. I am certain that 
all of us will be constantly mind- 
ful of the high responsibility for 
us and for all.peace-loving na- 
tions which attaches to this effort 
to. make permanent a victory pur- 
chased at so heavy a cost in 
blood, in tragic suffering and. in 
treasure. We must be constantly 
mindful of the price which all of 
us will pay if we fail to measure 
up to this unprecedented respon- 
sibility. 

It is, of course, inevitable that 
when. many governments and 
peoples attempt to agree on a 
single plan, the result will be in 
terms of the highest common de- 


/nominator rather than of the plan 


of any one nation. The organi- 
zation to be created must reflect 
the ideas and hopes of all the 
peace-loving nations which par- 
ticipate in its creation. The spirit 
of co-operation must manifest it- 








goal of achieving the establish- 





ment of an effective international | 
organization. 


self in mutual striving to attain 
the Nana goal by common agree- 
ment. 


The road to the establishment‘ of this war shall not be in vain. 





Aldrich Heads Clearing House Committee: 
Mar. 16 Balances Of $455, 123,140 New Peak 


The election of Winthrop W. Aldrich as Chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee of the New York Clearing House Asso-~ 
ciation occurred at the annual meeting of the Association on Oct. 2. 
Mr. Aldrich, who is Chairman of the board of the Chase National 
Bank, succeeds in the Chairmanship of the Committee Leon Fraser. 
President of the First National Bank. William Gage Brady, Jr.. 
President, National City Bank,e————— Z 
and John E. Bierwirth, President,| House, shows for the year ending 
New York Trust Co., continue as| Sept. 30, 1944, total transactions 
members of the Committee—two/|for the year are shown as $325,- 
new members of which are Frank | 974,222,970, compared with $282,- 
K.. Houston, President, Chemical | 863,138,303 the previous year. 
Bank & Trust Co., and John C.;| According to the report of the 
Traphagen, President, Bank of|latest year’s transactions, $274,- 
New York. | 414,735,467 consisted of exchanges 

William C. Potter, Chairman of|and $51,559,487,503 represented 
the Executive Committe of the! balances; in the case of the total 
Guaranty Trust Co., was reelected | transactions for Sept. 30, 1943, the’ 
President of the Clearing House, | exchanges amounted to $236,070,- 
and Horace A. Marsland, Vice- | 168,076, while the balances were 
President of the Irving Trust Co., | $46,792,970,227. The average daily 
was elected Secretary, succeeding | transactions this year at $1,075,- 
William H. Moorhead, Vice-Presi- 822,518 compare with $936,632,- 
dent and Cashier of the Chase | 908 a year ago; the daily transae- 
National Bank. G. Russell Clark | tions this year were made up ef 
and Charles A. Hinrichs continue exchanges of $905,659,193 amd 
as Assistant Managers. | balances of $170,163,325; while hast 

The membership of the other | ¥¢ar’s daily transactions consisted 
Committees of the Association for |°f exchanges of $781,689,298 ame 
the ensuing year are: balances of $154,943,610. For year 


Conference Committee—Chair-|ending Sept. 30, 1944, Mr. Beck 
man, Ernest Stauffen, Chairman | also reports as follows: 
of Trust Committee, Manufactur- | Largest exchanges on any one“ 


ers Trust Co.; B. A. Tompkins, | : 

Vice-President, Bankers Trust,¢ay during the year (March %6, 
Co.; George McAneny, Chairman | 1944), $1,799,660,232.91. 

of Board, Title Guarantee and | Smallest exchanges on any one 


Trust Co.; William S. Gray, Jr., | : 
President, Central Hanover Bank | 9@Y during ‘the year (Aug. 2, 


and Trust Co.; E. Chester Gerst€n, | 1944), $436,962,367.51. 

President, Public National Bank| “Largest balances on any one 

and Trust Co. ‘day during year (March 16, 1944), 
Nominating epg age oN eal $455,123,140.02. 

man, F. Abbott Goodhue, Presi- | 

dent, Bank of the Manhattan Smallest balances on any ome 

Co.; James G. Blaine, President,|4@yY during the year (Aug. 22, 

Marine Midland Trust Co.; Fred- | 1944), $79,366,043.45. 

erick E. Hasler, Chairman of| The total amount of the Coupon 

Board, Continental Bank & Trust | exchange was $543,517,828.23. 


3 k President, 
i on lenge tered eal a | The total amount. of the Return 


———— 


£ 


s 








Welldon, Vice-President, First Item Exchange was $18,394,171.98. 
National Bank. | In the past year the Night Ex- 





Committee on Admissions —/change Department handled 64% 
Chairman, Walter G. Kimball. | o¢ the total daily exchanges. 


President, Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co.; John K. Oly- 
phant, Jr., Vice-President, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co.; 
J. Luther Cleveland, President, 
Guaranty Trust Co.; George Whit- 
ney, President, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Ine.; John R. McWilliam, 
First Vice-President, Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Co. 

The annual report of Edward L. 
Beck, Manager of the Clearing 


The report also shows total 
transactions since organization of 
Clearing House (91 years): 


~.i-+-.- $9,249,333,920;027:07 
982,699,602,019.19 


Exchanges 
Balances 





| Total ae 


.-. $10,232,033,522,046.26 
| Largest exchanges on, . 


| record (Oct. 
1929) 
Largest balances on 
record (March 16, 
1944) pater og 


31, 
$3,853,040,114.48 


$455,123,140.02 





Fund Created In Communily Trust Used To 
Further Arbitration Program Of NY Chamber 


Policies of life insurance purchased 20 years ago have resulted 


in the creation, in the New York Community Trust, of a fund of 
$54,784, to be used, preferentially, in furtherance of commercial 
arbitration. ‘Two decades ago various members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York purchased insurance policies 
on the life of Charles L. Bernheimer, who since 1911 had been 
Chairman of the Chamber’s Com-® 
mittee on Arbitration. The poli- |statement signed by them in 1924 
cies were lodged in the Chase |lauded the extension of arbitra- 
National Bank and the Title | tion as conducive to “the bene- 





Ri 7 
mS 


Guarantee & Trust Co., and trust 
agreements with those institutions 
provided that, on the death of Mr. 
Bernheimer, the proceeds of the 
policies should constitute a fund 
in the Community Trust which 
might give continuing support to 
the arbitration program of the 
Chamber. 

Among the original sponsors of 





the projects were Irving T. Bush, 
Frederick H:' Ecker, Alvin W.| 
Krech, Clarence H. Kelsey, James | 
H. Post and Paul M. Warburg. A)! 





of an international organization | 
capable of effectively maintaining 
international peace and security 


‘fit of merchants and the prome- 
tion of better business relations.” 
Subscribers to the Arbitration In- 
surance Fund included Vincent 
Astor, Nicholas F. Brady. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting. Michael Freidsam, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Alfred E. Marling, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Arthur Hays Sulzberger and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It was 
pointed out that at the earliest 
meetings of the Chamber in 1768, 
prior to the Revolution, an im- 
portant item of business was the 
maintenance of an_ arbitration 


committee to compose differences. 
among merchants. 
Mr. Bernheimer died on July 1 





will be long. At times it will cal 
difficult. But we cannot hope to/at the age of 79, and the fund 


attain so great an objective with- | memorializing his work in arbi-* 


out constant effort and unfailing |tration is already under admin- 
determination that the sacrifices ‘istration. it was said at the Com- 
munity Trust .on Sept. 30. , 
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companies (including 94% of the | 
industry) will be 96.99% of capac- | 
ity for the week beginning Oct. 9, 
compared with 95.6% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate is} 
equivalent to 1,743,200 tons of| 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with 1,719,600 net tons last 
week and 1,781,300 tons one year} 
ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi-| 
son Electric Institute reports that | 
the output of electricity declined | 
to approximately 4,365,907,000) 
kwh. in the week ended Sept. 30) 
from 4,377,339,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate a gain of 0.2% 
from the level of one year ago, 
when output reached 4,359,003,000 
kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
168,500,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Oct. 1, 1944, and com- 
pares with 215,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours for the corresponding week 
of 1943, or a decrease of 21.8%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 160,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 198,800,000 
kilowatt-hours for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 

crease of 19.2%. 


R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Sept. 30 totaled 
912,999 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 14,332 
cars, or 1.6% above the preceding 
week this year and a gain of 2,355 
cars, or 0.3% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. Compared 
with a similar period in 1942, an 
increase of 5,713 cars, or 0.6%, is 
shown. 


Coal Production—The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
‘of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ending Sept. 30, 1944, at 1,- 
336,000 tons, an increase of 54,000 
tons (4.2%) over the preceding 
week, and 46,000 tons, or 3.6% 
over the corresponding week of 
1943. The 1944 calendar year to 
date shows an increase of 5.7% 
when compared with correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 


Setting forth the overall esti- 
mated requirements for the coal 
year, Harold L. Ickes, Solid Fuels 
Administrator, announced on Mon- 
day of last week that production | 
‘of bituminous coal from Sept. 23 
to next March 31 would have to 
be stepped up approximately 344,- 
000 tons per week above the aver- 
age weekly output of 11,804,000 
‘tons mined since April 1, 1944. 


The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Sept. 30 at 12,050,000 net tons, 
representing an increase of 1.7%, 
‘against 11,850,000 tons in the pre- 
‘ceeding week. Production in the 
corresponding week of last year 
amounted to 12,178,000 net tons, 
while output for Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 
1944, totaled 471,080,000 net tons, 
as against 444,823,000 tons in the 
same 1943 period, or a gain of 
5.9%. 


Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
shows..a decrease of 6,600 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Sept. 23, last, 
and a decline of 45,400 tons from 
the corresponding week of 1943. 


Silver—The London market for 
silver was unchanged at 234.d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 4434¢, with 
domestic silver at 705¢. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 505 reporting mills 
were 3.5% above production for 
the week ended Sept. 30, while 
new orders of these mills were 
6.8% greater than production for 
the same period. Unfilled order 





files amounted to 97% of stocks. 
For 1944 to date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 


‘ 
6 « 


}and children’s wear. 


production by 3.0% and orders 


ran 6.4% above output. 

Compared to the corresponding | 
weeks of 1935-39, production of| 
reporting mills was 18.9% greater, | 
shipments 21.7% greater, and or- 
ders 24.9% greater. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily | 
average gross crude oil production | 
for the week ended Sept. 30, as 
estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,762,300 
barrels, a new high record. This 
represented an increase of 18,450 
barrels from the preceding week. 
When compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, crude oil 
production was 434,800 barrels per 
day higher. The current figure 
also was 6,100 barrels higher than 
the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month 
of September, 1944. For the four 
weeks ended Sept. 30, 1944, daily 
output averaged 4,735,250 barrels. 


On Sept. 22, last, the Petroleum 
Administration for War recom- 
mended a national daily produc- 
tion rate of 5,010,800 barrels of 
all petroleum liquids during Oc- 
tober, a decrease of 40,500 barrels 
daily from the rate certified for 
September. 


Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,775,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,494,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,396,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,622,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 9,292,000 barrels during the 
week ending Sept. 30, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end to- 
taled 78,028,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 14,583,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 45,329,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 64,226,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not reflect con- 
ditions on the East Coast. 

Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Sept. 
30 was at 95.2% of capacity as 
against 93.7% of capacity in the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended Oct. 2, 
last year, was 91.7% of capacity. 
As for paperboard, production for 
the same period was reported at 
95% of capacity, compared with 
£3% in the preceding week. 

Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States for 
the week ended Sept. 28 declined 
to 15 from 24 in the preceding 
week and compared with 42 a 
year ago, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. Insolvencies with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more 
amounted to 11- against 15 in the 
preceding week and 17 a year 
earlier. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Retail and wholesale activity con- 
tinued at a high level for the 
country as a whole. Christmas 
gifts for service men overseas 
were principally in demand, with 
the final date for mailing fast ap- 
proaching. Activity tended to 
slow up deliveries and efforts to 
replenish depleted stocks kept 
wholesalers busy. Cooler weather, 
reports Dun & Bradstreet, gave 
added impetus to retail buying 
which featured liquor, apparel, 
cosmetics and flowers in non-dur- 
able lines. Among. durables, 
hardware, aute. supplies and 
household appliances moved 
freely. In the wearing apparel 
field, women’s garments such as 
black crepe dresses and vividly 
colored woolens sold well. Qual- 
ity was emphasized in all depart- 
ments, with black millinery sell- 
ing especially well. 

Furs displayed a lagging tend- 
ency, with the same true of men’s 
Commodity 





markets suffered from a tendency 
of farm prices to fluctuate, but no 


| change was noted for the third, 
| consecutive week in the wholesale | 


food price index. In food stores | 
supplies were limited, though | 
above last year, with non-rationed 
foods moving well. Poultry, lamb, 
some pork products and fish were 
plentiful. 

Sales were estimated to be from | 
9 to 13% over the week’s 1943 
average. Regional percentage in- 
creases were: New England 5 to 
8, East 9 to 15, Middle West 7 to 
11, Northwest 9 to 12, South 13 
to 17, Southwest 10 to 14, and 
Pacific Coast 8 to 13. 

Wholesale activity was reported 
to be spotty, due to the lack of 
supplies and delays encountered 
with deliveries and the difficulty 
in getting sugar and butter was 
especially marked. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 12% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Sept. 30, 
unchanged from. the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Sept. 30, 1944, sales increased by 
11%. An 8% increase in depart- | 
ment store sales for the year to 
Sept. 30, 1944, over 1943, was also 
noted. 


Brisk consumer demand ob- 
tained for many items of seasonal 
merchandise in retail trade here 
in New York the past week. Ac- 
tivity was noted in women’s ap- 
parel and accessories, together 
with home wares. Peak buying 
of Christmas gifts for service men 
overseas was reached in the week. 
Spring lines of apparel are’ being 
shown the present week, with 
members of the Sportswear Guild 
presenting their offerings. Show- 
ings of coats, suits and dresses by 
other producers will continue 
during the next few weeks, re- 
ports the New York “‘Times,” with 
buyer attendance expected to 
reach an early peak during the 
week of Oct. 23. No develop- 
ments have occurred to alter the 
fabric shortage situation. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City. for 
the weekly period to Sept. 30 in- 
creased by 18% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with 13% in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Sept. 30 sales rose by 12%, and 
for the year to Sept. 30 they im- 
proved by 8%. 


— 


Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
Seen Subject To Senate 
And Congressional Action 

Action by both the Senate alone 
and the entire Congress is en- 
visaged in the tentative outline 
for a World Security Organization 
made public on Oct. 9, it was. 
stated in Associated Press advices 
from Washington on that date, 
which also had the following toe 
say: 

“At least two treaties’ would 
come before the Senate for rati+ 
fieation, while both houses would 
have to act on at least two pieces 
of legislation. 

“Treaty ratification would -be 
required for: ST Pes 

“1. The charter of the new. or- 
ganization. 

“2. A master agreement, or 
series of special agreements, guar- 
anteeing armed forces and facili- 
ties of the member nations for use’ 
of the Security Council in main- 
taining peace and’ stamping out 
aggression. 

“The legislation would em- 
brace: 

“1. A measure . setting up the 
way in which Amercian forces 
would be made available. It is 
understood that the Administra= 
tion will press for the creation of. 
a special unit which could be sent 
into action without further spe- 
cific congressional approval. 


“2. Appropriation measures for 
the international organization and 





the United States armed force.” 


President Roosevelt Gommends Plans For 


international 


Security Organization 


_ With the announcement of the tentative plans for an Interna- 
tional Security Organization arrived at the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ferences, which were concluded on Oct. 7, President Roosevelt issued 


a statement on Oct. 9 referring to 


the completion of the conferences 


and the submission of the proposals to the four Governments—the 


United States, Great Britain, Russ 


The President points out that® 
or- | 
primary | 
purpose the maintenance of inter- | 
peace and security and | 


international 
for its 


“the projected 
ganization has 


national 
the creation of the conditions that 
make for peace.” He also states 
that “the projected general or- 
ganization may be regarded as the 
keystone of the arch and will in- 
clude within its framework a 
number of specialized economic 


and social agencies now existing | 
In conclu- | 


or to be established.” 
sion he said: 

“The task of planning the great 
design of security and peace has 
been well begun. It now remains 
for the nations to complete the 
structure in a spirit of construc- 
tive purpose and mutual confi- 
dence.” 

The President’s statement, made 
available by the Associated Press, 
follows: 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to refer to the work of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conversations be- 
tween the delegations of the 
United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, and China, 
on the plan for an international 
organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

The conversations were com- 
pleted Saturday, Oct. 7, 1944, and 
proposals were submitted to the 
four governments for their consid- 
eration. These proposals have 
been made public to permit full 
discussion by the people of this 
country prior to the convening of 


a wider conference on this all-| 


important subject. 


Although I have not yet been) 
able to make a thorough study | 
of. these proposals, my first »im- | 
pression is one of extreme satis- | 
faction, and even surprise, that) 
so much could have been accom- | 


plished on so difficult a subject 
in so short a time. This achieve- 
ment was largely due to the long 
and thorough preparations which 
were made by the: governments 
represented, and, in our. case, 
were the result of the untiring 
devotions and care which the Sec- 
retary of State had personally 
given to this work for more than 
two and a half: years—indeed, for 
many years. 

The projected international or- 
ganization has for its primary 
purpose the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security and 
the creation of the conditions that 
make for peace. 

We now know the need for such 
an organization of the peace-lov- 
ing peoples and the spirit of 
unity. which will be required to 
maintain it. Aggressors like Hit- 
ler and the Japanese war lords or- 


ganize for years for the day when 


they can launch their evil strength 
against weaker nations devoted 
to their peaceful pursuits. 

This time we have been deter- 
mined first to defeat the enemy, 
assure that he shall never again 
be in position to plunge the world 
into war, and then to so organize 
the peace-loving nations that they 


‘may, through unity of desire, 


unity of will and unity of strength, 
be’ in* position to assure that no 


‘other would-be aggressor or con- 
‘ |-World ‘Economy” on Oct: 4 at 8 


queror shall even get started. 

That is why, from the very be- 
ginning of the war, and paraliel- 
ing our military plans, we have 
begun to lay the foundations for 


the general organization for the! 
‘maintenance of peace and_ se- 


curity. 

It represents, therefore. a ma- 
jor objective for which this war 
is being fought. and, as such, it 
inspires the highest hopes of the 
millions of fathers and mothers 
whose sons and daughters are en- 
gaged in the terrible struggle and 


‘suffering of war. 


The projected general organiza- 


ia and China. 


tion may be regarded as the key- 
stone of the arch and will include 
within its framework a number 
of specialized economic and social 
agencies now existing or to be es- 
tablished. 

The task of planning the great 
design of security and peace has 
been well begun. It now remains 
'for the nations to complete the 
structure in a spirit of construc- 
tive purpose and mutual confi- 
dence. 


Dewey Pleads For Free 


Independent Poland 


| 


| Governor Dewey, speaking in 
| New York City, on Oct. 8 on the 
| occasion of the Pulaski Day Pa- 
'rade, expressed himself as “proud 
to have a share in doing honor to 
the memory of the distinguished 
cavalry officer from Poland, who 
gave his life to help make us 
free.” “The fact that we are here 
today,” he added, “living as free 
citizens in a free republic, is due 
in large measure to the military 
lability, the leadership and the 
heroism of General Count Casimir 
| Pulaski.” 

| Noting further. that “Polish 
| fighting men have contributed to 
'the imminent crushing of our 
enemies in the air, on land and on 
| the high seas” and that “Polish 
| fighters are among the armies now 
invading Germany under General 
| Eisenhower,’ Gov. Dewey con- 
cluded his remarks by saying: 


“Polish valor and Polish tena- 
city have contributed much. to- 
| ward victory. I venture to say 
that there is not a sensitive man 
or woman throughout the United 
States who does not want to see 
'as one of the results of victory, the 
reestablishment of Poland as an 
independent and sovereign nation 
reborn upon a basis which will be 
permanent. We would like to 
know more about the plans for 
that consummation. We would like 
to know more about the results 
of the private deliberations of 
those who now discuss Poland’s 
future in dim secrecy. American 
citizens of Polish descent would 
do well to do everything in. their 
power to bring. discussions of Po- 
land’s fate from the dark to the 
light. Be assured that. whatever 
transpires in the next few months, 
the American people wil!l not-be 
satisfied unless we meet the just 
claims of the Polish people upon 
our gratitude, sympathy and ad- 
miration, upon our desire that all 
people shall have the freedom to 
which they are entitled.” 


e 

Institute On Post-War 

fel 
Reconstruction Opens | 
The Institutes on Post-War Re- 
construction of New York Uni- 
versity opened a 13-week series 
of lectures and. discussion meet- 
sings on-‘“America’s Place in the 





‘p.m. in-the Auditorium, ’°37 West 
Fourth. Street, Dr. Arnold. J. 
Zurcher, Director, announced. Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn’ College and the: author 
of several works on international 
economic problems, . spoke on 
Oct. 4 on ‘America’s International 
Economic Policy: What Shall It 
Be?” discussing the probable lines 
of development of American for- 
eign economic policy after the 
war. 
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Steel Output Again Rises—Orders Decline— 
Emphasis Shifts From Plates To Sheets 


“The breakneck pace in steel ordering has subsided, steel out- 
put is heavier, the scrap market for the first time in weeks is static, 
reduction of. backlogs has been accelerated and shipments this week 
are somewhat ahead of the volume of fresh steel business,” “The 
Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Oct. 12), further adding, in 
part, as follows: 

“Thus does October, a month of* 
mixed trends, reflect a continua-| steel available for the steel prod- 
tion, with more overtones, of the| ucts industry for fourth quarter 
transition stage from heavy war | will be 16,085,000 tons, an increase 
production to probable civilian | of 185,000 tons over the estimate 
output. ‘of 15,900,000 for third quarter. 

“With ‘an advance in the steelj Due to returned material from 
ingot output this week and with| cancellations and cutbacks 100,000 
a concurrent drop in orders, prac-| tons of carbon steel and 25,000 
tically all mills are becoming) tons of alloy steel have been re- 
anxious concerning their ability | served for spot authorization 
to set up economic rolling mill|orders for civilian production. 
schedules in the last few months | The increase is attributed to new 
of this year. Cutbacks are in-| facilities, not all of which are yet 
creasing and the general delivery at full capacity, due to manpower 
situation in the steel industry is | shortage. 
not nearly as tight as it was a| “Pig iron production is holding 
few months ago. ‘up well, August output totaling 

“Cancellation of virtually all of | 5,210,222 net tons, close to the 
the landing-mat program is the | average for the year and greater 
biggest single event affecting the| than any month since May. For 
steel industry’s outlook since pro-| eight months total output is 41,- 
duction passed over the hump. The | 848,656 tons, compared with 40,- 
flat-rolled products situation which | 681,821 tons in the comparable 
has steadfastly been the tight-| months last year. August produc- 
est in the steel distribution pic-| tion was at 90.2% of capacity, 
ture, has finally’ been cracked.|compared with 96.2% in March 
There are signs that before many | when the all-time total of 5,434,- 





Kneebone In Charge Of New ABA Chicago Office 


Appointment of Dr. William A. Irwin, National Educational 
Director. of the American Institute of Banking, to the post of econo- 
mist of the American Bankers Association (previously reported 
in our issue of Oct. 4 on page 1462) and the opening of a new 
Chicago office under the direction of a new Deputy Manager, are 


among the A. B.A. staff changes taking effect with the inauguration 


of a new A.B.A. year. The new® 
A. B. A. Chicago office will be in 
the Bankers Building. It will be 
in charge of Robert W. Kneebone, 
long associated with the magazine 
“Banking,” who has been named 
Deputy Manager of the Associa- 
tion. and who will direct the ac- 
tivities of the office. 

Dr. Irwin, who continues as Na- 
tional Educational Director of the 
A. I. B., will assume, as Econo- 
mist, the post vacated on June 30 
by Dr. Paul F. Cadman, who is 
now associated with the Henry 
Kaiser Industries. He will be as- 
sisted in the A. I. B. by Leroy 
Lewis, formerly Secretary of the 
North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion, whose appointment as As- 
sistant Educational Director of the 
Institute has already been an- 
nounced. Liston C. Bertram, As- 
sistant General Counsel, has been 
named Assistant to the Executive 
Manager. Mr. Bertram is Assistant 
Secretary of the Credit Policy 
Commission. 








Mr. Kneebone has been western 
advertising manager of “Banking” 
for 12 years and is well known to 
the A. B. A. membership, espe- 
cially in the West and Middle | 
West where he has traveled con- 
stantly. He will continue as west- 
ern manager of “Banking” and 
will be assisted in that capacity 
by John J. McCann, formerly As- 
sistant Editor in the New York 
office, who has been transferred 
to Chicago as western advertising 
representative. 

Prentiss Jackson Jr., who has 
been eastern representative of 
“Banking,” has been appointed 
eastern advertising manager and 
Richard F. Lyon will continue as 
eastern representative. John J. 
Rooney, Comptroller of the A.B. 
A., has been named business man- 


ager of “Banking.” The resigna- 
tion of Alden B. Baxter, advertis- 
ing manager of the magazine, was 
announced a few weeks ago. 





weeks have passed the possibili- 
ties of greater production of civil- 
ian orders will be much brighter. 
While some mills plan to use 
newly found rolling mill space, 
for further cutting down of back- 
logs, others are soliciting new 
sheet business to fill the gap. 
“Unless new or additional flat- 
rolled business is picked up to re- 
place landing-mat cancellations 
and plate cutbacks, a reduction in 


| 240 tons was produced. 

“Alloy steels produced in Au- 
| gust totaled 874,716 net tons, about 
(12% of all steel made that month, 
| 576,690 tons being from open- 
| hearth furnaces and the remain- 
‘der chiefly from electric furnaces. 
'Declining alloy demand is shown 
| by the fact that in August, 1943, 
output was 1,097,630 tons. 
| “September plate shipments are 
|reported by WPB as_ 1,060,000 


raw steel output at some plants | tons, compared with 1,066,000 tons 


Krug Announces Tentative Draft Of WPB V-E Day 
Plans For Resumption Of Civilian Production 


J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, announced 
Oct. 1 that the special WPB Task Committee appointed to work 
out the details of the WPB V-E Day plan has completed the first 
phase of its operation. A draft has been developed and is being 
distributed to other Government agencies and to WPB industry 
divisions for comment and suggestions. It is subject to change 
and should not be considered ® 
final, Mr. Krug said. 





|prior to V-E Day for CMP mate- 


may be expected. 

“With the automobile industry 
preparing firm post-war orders 
involving large tonnages, the sig- 
nificance of the revised: flat-rolled 
situation between individual steel 
producers iis large. ‘Mills whose 
plate-producing efficiency on 
converted continuous facilities has 
been low, will be carefully 
watched by 
that the plate production direc- 
tive is equitably cut by WPB to 
insure that everyone gets an even 
breakin the race for profitable 
Sheet business.” 

- The -American Iron and. Steel 
Institute on Oct. 9 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96.9% of 
eapacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 9, compared with 95.6% one 
week ago, 93.8% one month ago 
and 102.2% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Oct. 9 is equivalent to 
1,743,200 tons of steel ingots. and 
castings, compared to 1,719,600 
tons one week ago, 1,687,400 tons 
one month ago, 1,781,300 tons one 
year ago. 

' “Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and _ steel 
markets, on Oct. 9 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Steel shipments continue in 

excess of new orders as fourth 
quarter gets under way, partic- 
ularly in plates and in somewhat 
less degree in bars. 
- “Sheets appear somewhat 
tighter, especially in hot-rolled 
and galvanized grades. With plate 
demand shrinking and sheets at 
least holding there is increasing 
evidence that there may be a shift 
soon in plate tonnage from strip 
mills to sheared plate mills. Such 
a change appears already to have 
been made in limited measure by 
ene producer with facilities for 
both strip plate and sheared plate, 
giving better delivery balance. 
Some interests expect this trend 
to be pronounced by the middle 
of November, but it is believed 
that strip mill operators without 
sheared plate facilities will be 
loath to give up such tonnage. 


_ “War Production Board has an- 
nounced that estimated supply of 


competitors to see) 


'in August and 1,106,000 tons in 
| September, 1943. 

| “Further weakening of scrap 
| prices has dropped the average 
composite 8 cents to $17.08. Other 
composites .are unchanged, fin- 
|ished steel $56.73,..semi-finished 
| steel $36 and steelmaking pig iron 
$23.05.” 


F netics Workers Hours 
Down, Earnings Up In July 


Total hours worked per week in 
all manufacturing were 570 mil-. 
lion in July, almost 15 million less 
than in June, due to the decline 
of .8 of an hour in the work-week, 
| occasioned by the Independence 
| Day holiday, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reported on Sept. 
20. “The _ average work-week, 
while shorter than in June, was 
more than % hour longer than in 
July, 1943,” she said. Miss Per- 
kins added: 

“Average hourly earnings were 
higher in July than in June due 
to the payment of time and a half 
by firms which were in operation 
on the holiday. However, weekly 
earnings were almost 75 cents be- 
low the June level. Each of the 
durable goods groups reported a 
shorter work - week, _ indicating 
that the holiday was not confined 
to plants in any one industry or 
group but rather cut across in- 
dustry lines. In all but two of the 
durable goods groups, the shorter 
work-week was coupled with de- 
clines in employment. The in- 
creases in employment in the lum- 
ber and furniture groups only 
‘partially offset the drops in hours. 

“The pattern for the non-dur- 
able groups closely resembled that 
for the durable. Average hours 
per week declined in all groups 
except tobacco, printing and pe- 
troleum. The work-weeks in. these 
groups remained unchanged. Em- 
ployment increases in the. food, 
printing, and petroleum groups 
are reflected in the rises in aggre- 
gate hours. 

“The average hours per week in 
bituminous coal mining were 39.5 
and in anthracite mining, 35.8. The 
work-week in each of these indus- 
tries was considerably below the 
June level partly because of ob- 





The Task Committee has been | 
operating under a specific direc- 
tive of the full War Production 
Board, which on Sept. 5, 1944, 
unanimously adopted.a V-E Day 
policy. that included the following 
basic principles: ° , 

“1. WPB to remove controls 
over materials immediately upon 
the defeat of Germany except 
those controls that are absolutely 
necessary to assure the reduced 
measure of war production nec- 
essary to beat Japan. This means 
that all manufacturers can use for 
any civilian production any plant 
and any materials that are not 
needed for war production. 

“2. The War Production Board, 
in cooperation with other Gov- 
ernment agencies to do everything 
within its power to assist and en- 
courage industry in resuming 
civilian production and maintain- 
ing employment through the 
‘know-how’ of its industry divi- 
sions and industry and labor ad- 
visory committees. 

“3. The Board to maintain its 
organization and powers so as not 
to relinquish authority until it is 
certain that the war production 
pregram is adequate for victory 
ever Japan.” 

To carry out this mandate, the 
Task Committee made the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. Replacement of the present 
preference rating structure by a 
single, fully extendable, MM rat- 
ing band, reserved almost ex- 
elusively for direct military re- 
quirements, including military 
lend-lease. 

2. Continuation of the AAA 
preference rating, which will be 
used as at present to break mil- 
itary production bottlenecks, but 
also for civilian emergencies of a 
serious nature. This rating is 
tantamount to a motorcycle escort 
through traffic. 


3.. Authorization on V-E Day 
for steel, copper and aluminum 
mills and warehouses to accept 
orders and make deliveries of 
these materials without CMP 
“tickets,” and complete elimina- 
tion of the Controlled Materials 
Plan as soon as practicable there- 
after. However, orders placed 








because of the occurrence of 





servance of the holiday but chiefly ‘ 





strikes.” 


fective organization, including a 


rials should retain preferred sta- 
tus for a limited period. 

4. A transition to the new pri- 
orities policy that will combine 
a minimum of paper work and 
reshuffling of production sched- 
ules with necessary protection 6f 


Four In Ins. Section 
Posts Of N.Y. Trade Bd. 


The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Gustave R. Michelsen, 
announced on Sept. 29 the election 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Insurance Section of the New 
York Board of Trade the follow- 
ing new members: 


Clancy D. Connell, General 
Agent, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; Harry Gardiner, Gen- 
eral Agent, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; James P. For- 
dyce, President, Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co., and Owen C. Tor- 
rey, General Manager, Marine Of- 
fice of America. 

Other members of the Executive 
Committee are: Messrs. Walter 
F. Beyer, H. W. Schaefer, Edward 
M. Allen, Albert N. Butler, Ray 
S. Choate, G. W. Crist, Jr., Floyd 
N. Dull, Wallace J. Falvey, James 
R. Garrett, R. V. Goodwin, T. L. 
Haff, J. E. Lewis, J. J. Magrath, 
Harold A. McKay, W. E. McKell, 
Arthur Snyder. 

The Insurance Section indicated 
that, as in the past, it was taking 
an active interest in furthering 
Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8-14, 
working closely with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the ei York City Fire Depart- 
ment. 


Payment Made To 
Stockholders Of 
Liquidating Italian Bank 


Elliott V. Bell, Superintendent 
of Banks, announced on Oct. 3 that 
a first liquidating dividend of $1,- 
560,000, amounting to $60 per 
share, is being paid to the stock- 
holders of Banco di Napoli Trust 
Company of New York upon pre- 
sentation. of their stock certifi- 
cates. The announcement followed 
the signing of an order by Justice 


Benedict D. Dineen in the Su- 





military procurement and _ the 
earliest possible achievement of 
free action in the civilian econ- 
omy. 

5. Revocation on V-E Day of 
the great bulk of conservation, 
limitation, and other WPB orders 
and regulations; retention of or- 
ders in simplified form only 
where clearly necessary to pro- 
tect military procurement or min- 
imum civilian requirements ba- 
sically essential to the effective 
functioning of the economy and 
progressive revocation of remain- 
ing orders as quickly as feasible. 


6. Maintenance of a full kit of 
tools to deal with emergencies. 
The Committee recognizes that 
military cutbacks will necessarily 
be uneven in their impacts, pro- 
ducing extremely heavy reduc- 
tions in demand for some mate- 
rials and products and virtually 
no change in others. So long as 
this is the case, WPB must retain 
some allocation and scheduling 
controls and must maintain its 
contingent authority to minimize 
the consequences of acute short- 
ages when they develop. To do 
this, WPB must maintain an ef- 


competent field staff, a compact 
group of industry divisions staffed 
by men with industrial know- 
how, and continuing contact with 
business and labor through the 
operation of industry and labor 
advisory committees. 

7. Maintenance of sufficient re- 
porting of information to afford 
at all times a clear understanding 
of the industrial picture and to 
permit immediate and intelligent 
remedial. action where indicated. 

There should, however, be no 
spoon feeding of the economy, 
according to the report. No at- 
tempt should be made to curtail 
individual intiative in the search 
for and purchase of materials and 
components that will remain in 
short supply for only a brief pe- 
riod. No action should be taken 


that might hamper private enter- 





preme Court on Sept. 28, approv- 
ing the accounts of the Superin- 
tendent as liquidator of the Trust 
Company and authorizing the pay- 
ment. The Trust Company was 
closed on Dec. 11, 1941, upon the 
outbreak of the war between the 
United States and Italy. Out of 
26,000 shares of stock outstanding, 
25,381 shares were owned by 
enemy interests and have since 
been vested by the Alien Property 
Custodian, to whom a dividend of 
$1,519,860 was paid. At the time 
of closing, the liability of the 
Trust Company to depositors and 
creditors amounted to $11,614,- 
263.59, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of amounts due to enemy 
and other blocked nationals, has 
since been paid in full. 





prise or ingenuity, either by re- 
stricting members of an industry 
to historical pattern of business 
or by preventing entry of new- 
comers. Except for military re- 
quirements, which must be pro- 
tected at any cost until victory 
over Japan is secured, it is ex- 
pected that essential needs will 
by and large be met without 
Government control, either re- 
strictive or supporting. 

The Task Committee, in carry- 
ing out its responsibility, was in- 
structed to eliminate rules, regu- 
lations, and orders whenever and 
wherever feasible—on the theory 
that the fewer the restrictions the 
quicker would be reconversion 
and reemployment. However, in 
cases in which materials and 
components were certain to be in 
short supply, maintenance of con-” 
servation and allocation orders 
was prescribed. 
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" Givil Engineering Construction $26,530,000 
‘ ‘For Week 


Civil Engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 


$26,530,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construc- | 


tion by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the 
country, and shipbuilding is 14% lower than in the preceding week 


and 30% 
for the corresponding 1943 week. The report made public on Oct. 5 


went on to say: ; 
Private work shows a drop of 38% from last week and public 
work a drop of 9%. Compared with the 1943 week private work is 


down 39% and public work is off 28%, while Federal construction 


shows a drop of 44%. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,406,- 
091,000 for the 40 weeks, a decrease of 44% from the $2,526, 157,000 
reported for the 1943 period. Private construction, $294,593,000, is 
12% below last year, and public work, $1,111,498,000, is 49% lower. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week and the current week are: 
Oct.7,1943 Sept. 28,1944 Oct. 5, 1944 
$30,845,000 $26,530,000 

5,338,000 3,326,000 
25,507,000 23,204,000 


State and Municipal 3,203,000 6,306,000 6,824,000 
Federal 29,141,000 19,201,000 16,380,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
bridges, sewerage, earthwork and drainage and in unclassified con- 
struction. All other classes of construction are lower. Increases over 
the 1943 week are in waterworks, sewerage, bridges and earthwork 
and drainage. Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are 
waterworks, $774,000; sewerage, $977,000; bridges, $974,000; industrial 
buildings, $2,647,000; commercial building and large-scale private 
housing, $328,000; public buildings, $6,482,000; earthwork and drain- 
age, $2,121,000; streets and roads, $2,062,000; and unclassified con- 


struction, $9,165,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $2,850,- 
000 and is made up of State and municipal bond sales. 

New construction financing for 1944 totals $1,615,470,000, a vol- 
‘ume 46% below the $3,037,977,000 reported for the 40-week 1943 


period. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES+ 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
Tate* 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.19 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 
111.07 
112.75 
110.70 
111.44 
107.44 


110.88- 


$37,784,000 
5,440,000 
32,344,000 


‘Total U. S. Construction ___- 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 





Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
119.52 
‘119.52 
119,52 
119.52 
119.48 
119.48 
119.45 
119.50 
119.50 
119.22 
119.42 
119.48 
119.81 
119.89 
119.84 

119.84 
120.08 
120.10 
120.18 
120.23 
120.27 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
Oct. 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 

118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.80 117.00 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.13 
118.60 117.00 103.13 
118.60. 116.80 103.13 
118.60 117.20 103.13 
118.80 117.20 103.13 
118.80 117.20 163.13 
118.80 .117.20 103.13 
118.80 117.40 103.30 
118.60 117.20 103.30 
118.60 117.00 103.30 
118.80 117.00 103.30 
118.60 116.80 103.13 
118.60 117.00 103.13 
118.60 117.20 103.13 
118.60 117.00 102.96 
118.60 116.80 102.80 
118.40 116.80 102.30 
118.40 116.61 101.47 
118.20 116.41 100.81 
118.20 116.41 100.32 
118.20 116.22 100.16 
118.80 117.40 103.30 
118.20 116.22 99.04 
119.41 117.00 99.36 
116.80 113.89 92.35 


119.00 116.41 98.73 


Indus. 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.26 
117.00 
117.23 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.25 

117.09 
117.20 

117.4% 
117.40 
117.40 
117.60 
116.41 


114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 - 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.50 
143.31 
114.27 
113.12 
114.27 
111.81 


113.89 
111.81 


107.09 
107.09 

107.09 

106.92 

106.92 

106.92 

106.74 

106.74 
106.74 

106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.74 
106.92 
106.92 
106.74 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.21 
106.04 
105.86 
105.34 
104.66 
104.31 
104.14 
107.09 
103.30 
103.47 
97.16 


103.13 


112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.19 
112.00 
112.00 
112.19 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.37 
112.00 
111.81 
111.62 
111.25 
111.07 
111.07 
112.75 
110.88 
111.81 
108.88 


111.07 


120.21 

119.47 

120.44 

119.20 

120.87 

116.85 
Oct. 9, 1943__ 120.56 
_. 2 Years Ago 


Oct. 10, 1942_ 97.47 


107.62 117.20 114.08 108.70 92.64 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
3.02 
3.02 
3.02 
3.02 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
“303 
3.03 
3.03 
3.02 
3.03 


117.36 


U. 8. 

Govt. 

Bonds 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A 
2.72 2.80 3.02 
2.72 2.80 3.02 
2.80 3.02 
2.80 3.02 
2.80 3.03 
2.80 3.03 
2.80 3.03 
2.80 
2.81 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.78 
2.79 
2.80 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus. 
3.33 ‘ 2.79 
3.33 
3.33 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.34 
3.34 
3.35 
3.36 
3.36 
3.37 
3.38 
3.39 
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2.70 


Oct... 10, -1942- .2.05 3.30 2.79 2.95 3.24 4.23 91 3.07 2.92 
“° ®Phiesc prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
4334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do‘not purport to show either’ the average 
Seve] or the average. movement of actttal price quotations. They merely serve to 
fustrate ir a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
‘in the issue of Jan. 14,. 1943, page 202.  ~ 
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Corporate by Groups* 
RR. PU. 


Electric Output For Week Ended Oct. 7, 1944 


Slightly Higher Than In Same Week In 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- | 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Oci. 7, 1944 
was approximately 4,375,079,000 kwh., compared with 4,341,754,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 0.8%. ‘The 
output for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, was 0.2% higher than that 
of the similar period in 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Week Ended 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
*0.3 0.6 


ye 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
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Total United States 
*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
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DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


% Change 
over 1943 


5.3 


1932 


1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,903 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 


1,423,977 
1,476,442 
1,490,863 
1,499,459 
1,505,219 
1,507,503 
1,528,145 
1,525,410 
1,520,730 


1929 


1,592,075 
1,711,625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 


1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
1,806,259 
1,792,131 
1,777,854 
1,819,276 


1,806,403 
1,798,633 
1,815,749 
1,798,164 


Week Ended— 1942 


3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 
3,637,070 
3.654,795 
3,673,717 
3,639,961 
3,672,921 
3,583,408 
3,756,922 
3,720,254 
3,682,794 
3,702,299 
3,717,360 
3,774,891 
3,761,961 


1944 


4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 
4,399,433 
4,415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 
4,227,900 
4,394,839 
4,377,339 
4,365,907 


4,375,079 


1943 
4,110,793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,824 
4,322,195 
4,350,511 
4,229,262 
4,358,512 
4,359,610 
4,359,003 
4,341,754 
4,382,268 
4,415,405 
4,413,863 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Magnesium Restrictions 
Removed By WPB — Stockpile Measure Signed 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 5, 
stated: “General Preference Order M-2-b, restricting the use and 
delivery of magnesium, was revoked by WPB on Oct. 3. Order M-2-c 
was issued by the Aluminum and Magnesium Division on the same 
day to cover other orders regulating quantity production of articles 
which may be made wholly or in part of magnesium. Monthly pro- 
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duction reports for magnesium® 


are still required. President 
Roosevelt signed the Surplus 
Property Bill, containing the 
stockpiling provisions, on Oct. 3. 
Ouicksilver provided a _ price 


change, advancing $1 per flask.” 


‘The publication further went on) 


to say in part: 


Copper 
Some brass mills have expe- 
rienced cutbacks in production for 
October, sh in the main con- 
sumption of copper. for war pur- 
poses has” sidktphed stich, con- 
tinuing at around 130,000 to 135,- 
000 tons a month. With the Oc- 
tober needs of consumers out of 
the way, the market last week 
was inactive. Interest centered 
in a meeting of the advisory 
board scheduled for today, at 
which reconversion is expected 
to raise some interesting ques- 
tions in connection with imports, 
premium prices, and probable de- 

mands after V-E day. 


The Bureau of Mines estimates 
that mine output of copper in the 
United States during. August 
amounted to 74,656 tons, against 
75,937 tons in July and 83,223 tons 
in June. 


Lead 


The turn of the month brought 
in a good volume of business in 
lead and sales executives are con- 
vinced that’ consumption contin- 
ues at a high level. The Govern- 
ment’s stockpile is being reduced 
and at the end of September the 
reserve supply fell below 150,000 
tons. 

Sales of lead for the week in- 
volved 9.793 tons, against 2.966 
tons in the week previous. No- 
vember business came into the 
market on a fair scale. October 
requirements of consumers at 
present are more than two-thirds 
covered. 


August production of lead from 
domestic mines, in terms of recov- 
erable metal, was 29,544 tons. 
against 29,031 tons in July and 
33,227 tons in June, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. 





Total stocks of lead-at smelters 
and refiners in the United: States, 


"a 


}. 





according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, in tons: 


Aug. 1 
In ore and matte and in 
process at smelters___— 
In base bullion: 
At smelters, etc.__- 3, 
In transit to refiners__ 
In process at refiners_-_ 
Refined lead -..-..---.- 
Antimonial lead 


Sept. 1 


69,187 77,186 





7,815 
2,539 
14,596 
25,859 


6,653 
2,706 
14,392 
23,739 
5,151 





Totals .- 125,481 129,827 


Demand for zinc during the last 
week was fair. Use of zinc in 
gaivanizing woulda recover more 
quickly, the trade holds, if steel 
could be released for this purpose 
in a larger way than at present. 
Galvanizing is absorbing around 
25,000 tons of zinc a month. 

Mine output of «zinc in the 
United States during August was 
estimated at 57,272 tons, which 
compares with 56,001 tons in July 
and 58,965 tons in June, the 
Bureau of Mines reports. 


Chrome Ore 


Allowance of a discount of 
742% from the present maximum 
prices of concentrates and un- 
screened Transvaal B, Russian, 
and Philippine chrome ores was 
announced Oct. 3 by OPA. The 
required discount is limited to 
$3.50 per. gross, ton. 

Concentrates and soft or friable 
ores have usually sold for lower 
prices than hard lumpy ores, but, 
for a number of reasons, maxi- 
mum prices established by the 
chrome ore regulation were based 
entirely on chemical analysis. The 
discount becomes effective Oct. 7. 
It is expected that the amend- 
ment to the price order will re- 
sult in helping to move large 


now in Government stockpiles 
and should enable Government 
purchasing agencies to make more 
advantageous purchases from 
sources where selling prices are 
based on OPA maximum prices. 
Exports of tin. concentrates 
from Bolivia during August con- 
tained 3.833 metric tons of tin, 
against 2,494 -tons in July and 3,- 


eed 





stocks of the unconsolidated ores} 


515 ‘tons.in. August. last. year.. Ex» 
ports for the first eight’ months’ 
of 1944 totaled 23,831. tons of tin 
contained, which.compares with 
25,904 toms in the same period of 
1943 and 26,276 tons in the Jan.- 
Aug. period of 1942. 

The position of the market here 
was unchanged last week. Straits 


| quality tin for shipment, in cents 


per pound, was nominally as fol- 
lows: 

Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Dec. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
Oct. 3 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 4.-...._. 52.000 52.000 52.000 

Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Offerings of spot quicksilver 
were few and the market became 
firmly established at the begin- 
ning of the week at $105 per 
flask on round lots, with smaller 
parcels quotable up to $108, an 
advance of $1. Prompt metal also 
was firmly held at the - higher 
levels. Most of the buying inter- 
est that has come into the market 
during the last two weeks cen- 
tered in spot metal. Forward 
business was slow, with prices 
nominal. 

Production of quicksilver dur- 
ing August amounted to 2,500 
flasks, against 2,700 flasks in July 
and a monthly average of 4,327 


Nov. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Sept. 28 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 2 


! flasks for 1943, the Bureau of 


Mines reports. Consumption dur- 
ing July was estimated at 3,900 
flasks, against 3,000 flasks in July 
and a monthly average of 4,542 
flasks for 1943. 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
last week was quiet and un- 
changed at 2342d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver con- 
tinued at 4434c., with domestic at 
70%c. 


NRDGA Merchandising 
Conference Oct. 3! 


A two-day Conference on Mer- 
chandising Problems to be held in 
New York at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, under 





tthe auspices of the Merchandising 


Division and the Ready-to-Wear 
Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, was made 
known on Sept. 25 by T. L. 
Blanke, Manager of these two 
groups. There will be speakers of 
authority and national reputation 
to present the views on the sub- 
jects of Post-War Merchandising 
—-External Factors, and Post-War 
Merchandising—Internal Factors. 


George O. Barnes. Dead 


George O. Barnes, 66-year-old 
assistant to the Treasurer of the 
United States, died on Sept. 19. 
Mr. Barnes entered the Treasury 
Department in 1902 in the service 
of the National Bank Redemption 
Agency in which he rose through 
various positions to become head 
of the agency in 1920. This was 
reported in Washington advices to 
the New York “Times,” which 
added: 

“He remained in that post for 
nine years until he received a 
Presidential appointment as As- 
sistant Treasurer. In 1933 he was 
promoted to the position of Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Treasurer 
and was advanced in 1940 to the 
ee T which he held at his 

eath.” 





Tuerday, Oct. 3, 1944 
Wednesday, Oct. 4 
Thursday, Oct. 5___ 
Friday, Oct. .6 
Saturday, Oct. 7 
Monday, Oct. 9 
Tuesday, Oct 


zee 


aes 
w ob 


SpA OWA 


'Month ago, Sept. 9_.- 0... 3 
‘Year ago. Oct. 9, 1943 
/1943, High, April 1 





Low, Jan. 2 
1944 High, Oct. 
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Weekly Goa! And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S._Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, is estimated at 12,050,000 net tons, 
an increase of 200,000 tons, or 1.7%, over the preceding week. In| 
the corresponding: week of 1943, output amounted to 12,178,000 tons. | 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1. to Sept. 30, 1944, 
totaled 471,080,000 tons, as compared with 444,823,000 tons in the | 


same period in 1943—an increase of 5.9%. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania | 
anthracite for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, was estimated at 
1,336,000 tons, am increase of 54,000 tons (4.2%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the production in the corresponding 
week of 1943, there was an increase of 46,000 tons, or 3.6%. The 
calendar year to date shows an increase of 5.7% when compared | 
with the same period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- | 
tion of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 
30, 1944, showed a decrease of 6,600 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended Sept: 23, 1944, and was 45,400 tons less 
than for the corresponding period of last year. 


| 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
Week Ended -January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal *Sep. 30, Sep. 23, Oct. 2, *Sep. 30, Oct. 2; Oct. 2, 
and lignite— _ig44 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total incl. mine fuel 12,050,000 11,850,000 12,178,000 471,080,000 444,823,000 332,817,000 
Daily average 2,008,000 1,975,000 2,030,000 2,027,000 1,903,000 1,438,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. 





ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
{In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—— 





Calendar Year to Date 

tSep. 30, §Sep. 23, Oct. 2, Sep. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 2, 
1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 

1,336,000 1,282,000 1,290,000 49,184,000 46,549,000 . 38,042,000 

1,283,000 1,231,000 1,238,000 47,218,000 44,687,000 35,140,000 


Penn. anthracite— 


*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 117,400 124,000 162,800 5,606,100 5,913,500 2,649,200 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. Excludes colliery fuel. iSwbject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

Week Ended 
Sep. 16, Sep. 25, 
ly44 ly43 
372,000 367,000 
5,000 6,000 
103,000 90,000 
133,000 166,000 
1,000 1,000 
1,355,000 1,534,000 

560,000 577,000 

44,000 48,000 

173,000 142,000 

954,000 956,000 

373,000 299,000 

35,000 38,000 

3,000 3,000 

85,000 94,000 

33,000 36,000 

46,000 43,000 

700.600 675,000 
2,950,000 2,973,000 

145,000 142,000 

3.000 4,000 

135,000 119,000 

352,000 383,000 

30,000 32,000 
2,018,000 2,265,000 

812,000 997,000 

180,000 , 183,000 

e" 1,000 








Sep. 23, 

iv44 
358,000 
5,000 
100,000 
; 144,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 
BRON. spicier eestttinnychn pene a 1,344,000 
538,000 
45,000 
187,000 
944,000 
384,000 
36,609 
3,000 
85,000 
32,009 
50,000 
690,000 
2,970,000 
134,090 
2,000 
133,600 
356,000 
30,000 
2,038,000 
1,070,000 
176,000 
1,600 


Sep. 25, 
1y37 
258,000 
3,000 
78,000 
142,060 
G 


State— 
Alabama. 





1,122,000 
390,000 
80,000 
134,000 
882,000 
172,000 
33,000 
15,000 
60,000 
33,000 
55,000 
546,000 
2,324,000 
114,000 
20,000 
79,000 
317,000 
34,000 
1,997,000 
605,000 
127,000 

a 


Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky _ Eastern -.....~.- 
Kentucky— Western 
NS ER ENT eae Se 


Montana (bitum. & lignite )__-_. 
Mow Diem ise ot kee 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 
Pennsylvania ( bituminous )_--.- 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 


Washington. ‘ 
t West Virginia—-Southern__— 
West Virginia—Northern 
Wyoming ‘ 
SOther Western Statés_-__+__- j 











Total bituminous & lignite__ 
Peunsylvan.a anthracite 


11,850,000 1 
1,282,000 


,600,000 
1,263,000 


12,180,000 
1,306,000 


9,620,000 
924,000 











Total, all coal 13,132,000 12,863,000 13,486,000 10,544,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M:; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.1° For Week Ended 
September 30, Labor Dept. Reports 


A slight upward tendency was evidenced in commodity prices in 
primary markets during the last week of September largely due to 
higher textile and wheat prices. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ all- 
commodity index rose 0.1% to 103.8% of the 1926 average, said the 
U. S. Department of Labor in its Oct. 5 report, which added: “In the 
past four weeks the index has risen 0.2% to a point 0.8% higher than 
at the same time last year.” The advices from the Department fur- 
their reported: , 

“Farm Products and Foods—In the farm products group there 
was an increase of nearly 3% for wheat, influenced by higher subsidy 
rates to millers and an announcement of increased purchase prices 
in some markets by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Quotations 
were also higher for cotton, calves, sheep, and live poultry at New 
York. The increase was offset by lower prices for corn, oats and rye, 
and-for wool, eggs, oranges, apples and potatoes. The level for farm 
_ products remained unchanged at 122.8% of the 1926 average. Aver- 

age prices for this:group are 0:7% higher than at the end of Aygust 
- but 0.6% lower than for the corresponding week of last year. 

_. “Led by .a. decline of 3.2% for fruits and vegetables, average 
prices for foods in primary markets dropped 0.4% during the week. 
Higher prices were reported for flour, oatmeal, raisins and lemons. 
Food prices have declined slightly, by 0.2%, over the past four weeks 

‘and are now 1.0% lower than at this time last year. 

. . “§ndustrial Commodities—Prices for industrial commodities with 

but a few exceptions continued relatively steady. The scrap steel 
market fell from $1 to $2 under ceilings as buyers became more selec- 
tive and inventory conscious. Quotations for goatskins again de- 
clined and prices were also lower for ground bones and for rosin 
and turpentine. ; 

“In the textile markets higher prices were reported for cotton 

yarn and twine and for underwear, reflecting the effect of the Stabil- 
ization Extension Act of 1944.” 





report: 





The Labor Department included. the following notation in its 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by. price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and-rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary. and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Sept. 2, 1944 and 
Oct. 2, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from Sept. 23 to 30, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPT. 30, 
(1926100) 


1944 


Percentage change to | 


Sept. 30, 1944 from— 
9-23 9-2 10-2 
1944 1944 1943 
+0.1 +0.2 + 08 


0 
—0.4 


9-30 
1944 
*103.8 


9-23 
1944 
*103.7 


9-16 
1944 
*103.6 


9-2 
1944 
*103.6 


10-2 
1943 
103.0 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 





Farm products. 

POUGG so heh en es 

Hides and leather products 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products.___. 104.9 
Housefurnishing goods__________. 106.1 
Miscéllaneous commodities 

Raw materials 


122.8 
104.3 
116.5 
98.3 
83.7 
*103.9 
115.9 
104.9 
106.1 
93.3 
113.3 
94.1 
*101.1 


122.1 
103.8 
116.6 
98.3 
83.7 
*103.9 
116.1 
164.9 
106.1 
93.3 
112.8 
94.1 
*101.1 


122.0 
104.1 
116.5 
98.1 
83.7 
*103.8 
116.0 
104.9 
106.1 
93.3 
112.7 
94.1 
*101.1 


123.6 
165.0 
118.4 
97.0 
81.7 
103.8 
112.5 
100.3 
104.2 
93.1 
112.5 
92.8 
100.2 


+0.7'- 
—0.2 

0 io 
+0.4 - 


a 


ooo 
to 
PUBRODR 


ry 


— 


! 


+ | + | 
Cc So eoooececo 

nore 

ore 


+ oi oe 
o Oo esececeoccceoo 
CrROORPWONKFHHO 


Manufactured products 

All commodities other than 
farm products 

4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods 


*Preliminary. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEPT. 23, 1944 TO SEPT. 30, 1944 
Increases 
Ce RS SSE Se San -------- 1.3 Other textile products___ 
Hosiery and underwear__________ 1.3 “Cees se Zed at ous 
Livestock and poultry__________ 0.6 Cengal promucee oo 
Cotten. ge0gs 240322. .- -- 0.4 Other miscellaneous 
: Decreases 

Fruits and vegetables__.__________ 3.2 Hides and. skins 


Other farm products___-__._._._____... 0.8 Fertilizer materials 
Paint and paint materials_-._- 


SO CARWHDRO 


“99.6 *99.6 *99.6 98.6 


ry 


*98.8 *98.8. *98.7 97.5 


- 
i=) 
w 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Annual average yields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive, and 
monthly yields for 1941 are published in: the “Chronicle” of June 
11, 1942, page 2218. Yields for 1942 are on page 202, Jan. 14, 1943, 
issue, and for 1943, on page 1130, March 16, 1944 issue. 


MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 
Yield 
(200) 
4.8% 





Industrials Railroads 
(125) (25) 


Utilities 
(25) 


5.5% 


Banks 
(15) 
3.8% 

BR | 


Insurance 
(10) 
3.9% 
4.0 


January, 1944 
February, 1944 
March, 1944 
April, 


° 
& 


June, 1944 

July, 1944_ 
August. 1944 _ 
September, 1944_- 


National. Fertilizer Association Wholesale 


> OPI 


~ Commodity Price Index Rises To Record Peak 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 9, advanced 
fractionally for the seventh consecutive. week to 139.5 in the week 
ending Oct. 7 from 139.3 in the preceding week. A month ago this 
index stood at 138.6 and a year ago at 136.1, based on the 1935-1939 
average as 100. The Association’s report continued as follows: 


The commodity price index continued to rise, reaching a record 
peak. This is caused primarily by higher quotations in the farm 
products group, which group now stands at an all-time high. The 
grains group advanced with increasing prices for rye and wheat. The 
livestock group advanced as the result of higher quotations for cattle, 
lambs, and ewes; while hogs continued to hold at ceiling prices. 
Lower prices for fresh pork more than slightly offset higher prices 
for cottonseed oil, causing the foods group to decline fractionally, 
marking its first decline in six weeks. Prices on raw spot cotton 
were somewhat below a week ago. However, higher quotations on 
narrow print cloths caused.a fractional advance in the textiles group. 
Lower prices were again reported for scrap steel but were not suffi- 
cient to change the index number for the metals group. All other 
group indexes remained at the previous week’s level. 

During the week 9 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 
clined, the same as in the preceding week. In the second preceding 
week there were 7 advances and 5 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939==100* 


PMAARHARA 
TWAAMISO «1 
rN CAN GN HEH GN 
WHNWNRDUW 
alal oial-at-a-at-a 
AA-19D BOD 





Latest Preceding Month 
Week eek Ago 
” Oct. 7, Sep. 9, 
1944 1944 
142.5 141.3 
145.1 145.1 
163.1 163.1 
165.5 161.2 
206.6 201.9 
162.1 155.3 
160.5 156.6 
130.1 130.1 
132.2 132.2 
155.5 154.2 
104.1 104.3 
154.0 154.0 
126.1 126.9 
118.3 118.3 
119.9 119.7 
104.7 104.5 


% 
Sach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 
25.3 


Group — 
142.6 
144.1 
159.6 
164.3 
207.5 
158.5 
159.5 
130.1 
132.2 
155.4 
104.1 
154.0 
126.1 
118.3 
119.9 
104.7 


Foods 
Pats and Oils 
Cottonseed Oil_ 
Farm Products 
Cotton 














a 
MPO IBDO-] 


Miscellaneous commodities___...._ re 
Textiles 

Metals 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers 

Farm machinery 











ia be ba bo et bo & 








—— 


100.0 All groups combined 


*Indexxes on 1926-1928 base were: 
9, 1943, 106.0. 





138.5 139.3 138.6 


Oct. 7, 1944, 108.7; Sept. 30, 108.5, and Oct. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Borrowings Increase — 


J 


In Month of September 
| The New York Stock Exchange 
jannounced on Oct. 5, 1944, that 
ithe total of money borrowed as 
ireported by Stock Exchange 
|member firms as of the close of 
| business Sept. 30, was $779,589,- 
|205, an inerease of $36,423,379 
\from the Aug. 31 total of $743,- 
165,826. 


The following is the Stock Ex- 
|change’s announcement: 


| The total of money borrowed 
| from banks, trust companies and 
Other lenders: in. the United 
States, excluding borrowings from 
other members of national securi- 
ties exchanges: (1) On direct ob- 
ligations of or obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal or interest 
by the U. S. Government, $257,- 
708,634; (2) on all other collateral, 
$521,880,571; reported by New 
York Stock Exchange Member 
Firms as of the close of business 
Sept. 30, 1944, aggregated $779,- 
589,205. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as 
of the close of business Aug. 31, 
1944, was (1) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaran- 
teed as to principal or interest by 
the United States Government, 
$241,660,659; (2) on all other col- 
lateral, $501,505,167; total $7485 
165,826. 3 fey 








September Cotton Report. 


A United States cotton crop of 
11,953,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight is forecast by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, based upon information as 
of Oct. 1, 1944. The present fore- 
cast is 470,000 bales or 4% above 
the forecast of 11,483,000 bales 
estimated on Sept. 1, and com- 
| pares with 11,427,000 bales pro- 
| duced in 1943 and 12,455,000 bales 
| for the 10-year (1933-42) average. 
| The computed lint yield per acre, 
lat 284.6 pounds is approximately 
12 pounds above the previous all- 
time record yield of 272.4 pounds 
produced in 1942. Average yield 
for the 10-year (1933-42) period 
is 226.9 pounds per acre. 


Present prospects as comparéd 
with a month ago are for increased 
production for all States exce 
Virginia, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, and California, where pro- 
duction is unchanged and in Flor< 
ida, New Mexico, and Arizona 
where reductions are indicated. 
Greatest percentage improvement 
is in Arkansas, Louisiana, and in 
the area comprising South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama in 
which five States prospective pro- 
duction is now 335,000 bales above 
a month ago. 


Climatic conditions during most 
of September were generally 
favorable for maturity of the crop, 
but in some areas harvesting has 
been delayed by too frequent 
showers. An unusually large pro- 
portion of the crop is open in the 
fields and there is considerable 
uneasinees regarding the inability 
of producers to secure adequate 
labor for picking. If favorable 
weather prevails for the remain- 
der of the season, the crop may be 
harvested with no more than usual 
losses, but with unfavorable 
weather considerable losses could 
result. a 

Assuming the ratio of cotton lint 
to cottonseed to be equal to the 
average for the past five years, a 
production of 4,953,000 tons of cot+ 
tonseed is indicated. 

The slow rate of harvesting the 
crop this year is reflected by gin- 
nings to Oct. 1 as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. Accordin 
to the Census report, ginning ¢ 
Oct. 1 amounted to only 3,984,761 
bales, compared with 5,749,745 
bales in 1943 and 5,006,307 bales 
in 1942, 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Sept. 30, 1944 Reached New High Level 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, was 
4,762,300 barrels, a new high record. This was 18,450 barrels in excess 
of the daily average for the preceding week and exceeded the output 
in the week ended Oct. 2, 1943, by 434,800 barrels per day. The cur- 
rent figure was also 6,100 barrels in excess of the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 
month of September, 1944. Daily production for the four weeks 
ended Sept. 30, 1944, averaged 4,735,250 barrels. Further details as 
reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
4,775,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,494,000 barrels 
of gasoline; 1,396,000 barrels of kerosene; 4,622,000 barrels of distillate 
fuel oil, and 9,292,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week 


ended Sept. 30, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
78,028,000 barrels of gasoline; 14,583,000 barrels of kerosene; 45 ,329,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 64,226,000 barrels of residual fuel 
oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not 
reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 

Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
ables Ended from Ended Ended 

begin. Sep. 30, Previous Sep. 30, Oct. 2, 
Sep.1 1944 Week 1944 1943 

340,000 +343,400 + §50 342,050 325,800 

269,400 +t277,600 — 3,300 273,350 272,250 

fs dhed 7900 Si Pats 900 1,750 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
September 
344,000 
274,000 
1,000 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





104,000 
140,600 
333,500 
131,200 
380,000 
263,550 
485,300 


98,700 


98,700 
147,750 


147,750 
504,050 
149,800 
370,950 
341,750 
543,050 


. Panhandle Texas__-.- 
North Texas 


Southwest. Texas_-_-_- 


Coastal Texas 543,050 





2,163,000 $2,165,030 2,156,050 2,156,050 1,838,150 


Total Texas 








81,500 
278,500 


1,550 


73,950 


73,000 
288,400 


North Louisiana 
288,400 


Coastal Louisiana__ 





Total Louisiana___ 350,000 396,200 361,400 — 1,550 362,356 360,000 





76,650 
49,000 


250 
200 


81,100 
47,200 
300 

50 
204,900 
13,350 


80,800 


78,000 
45,000 


Arkansas 78,235 
Mississippi 
labam 


219,700 
14,100 


210,000 + 15,300 

Indiana 14,000 800 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 
Ky.) 
Kentucky 
Michigan 


78,000 
22,650 
56,400 
101,800 
21,400 
7,000 
109,350 


68,500 
26,050 
49,750 
97,450 
20,300 
8,950 
106,100 


74,200 


8,000 


110,000 110,000 





3,554,000 
773,500 


3,858,700 


3,878,800 
876,550 


883,500 


Total East of Calif. 
California 


3,871,200 
$885,000 





Total United States 4,756,200 4,762,300 4,735,250 4,327,500 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
@as derivatives to be produced. 

tOKlahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Sept. 28, 1944. 


iThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
‘weing required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to o te leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF PINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 30, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Pigures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 

§Gasoline 
Production 

at Re- 
Capacity Crude fineries 
- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil 


Stocks 


Daily Refining 
of Re- 


« 
Stocks tStocks 
Finished of Gas 
Oiland sidual 


Fuel 


District— Oil 


*Combin’d East Coast 
Gulf, Louis- 


2,492 7,167 35,835 24,658 


112 

49 
788 
387 


297 
168 
2,930 
1,487 


2,204 506 
162 
6,327 


2,037 


47 
824 


31 
333 
2,081 


13 
403 
11,223 


11 
108 
828 


13 
141 
817 


13,906 35,168 





Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 30, 1944 

Total U. 8S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 23, 1944 

U.S, Bur. of Mines 
basis Oct. 2, 1943_. 4,204 12,475 69,260 39,806 66,827 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. tFinished, 65,294,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,734,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,396,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,622,000 
~~barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,292,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, which compares with 1;585,000 barrels, 
4,717,000 barrels and 9,180,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,388,000 barrels, 4,534,000 barrels and 6,511,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended Oct. 2, 1943. 

Note—Stocks of kerosine a 
against 14,138,000 barrels a wee 


4,908 4,775 14,494 {78,028 45,329 64,226 


4,908 4,608 13,841 78,372 44,781 62,514 


Sept, 30, 1944 amounted to 14,583,000 barrels, as 
edrlier 4nd 10,903,000 barrels a year before. 


| Trading On New York Exchanges 


| The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on. Oct. 4 
| figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
|New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
| the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of. all 
|members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 16, continuing 
|a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
| Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 
Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 16 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,352.960 shares, which amount was 17.53% 
|of the total transactions on-the Exchange of 3,857,170 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 9 of 


1,630,426 shares, or 15.80% of the total trading of 5,158,850 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 16 amounted to 256,815 shares, or 12.91% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,051,350 shares; during the Sept. 9 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 327,280 shares was 
13.17% of total trading of 1,242,025 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 16, 1944 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 
Short sales 134,130 
3,723,040 
Total sales 3,857,170 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases_..........-.._.. OPE 8 TD 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


324,640 
42,650 
289,340 


Total sales 331,990 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


254,290 
17,730 
210,390 


Total sales 228,120 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
RED LETTS: CORR NIN Se 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


91,380 
10,900 
111,640 


Re Rio os tid hectare doco 122,540 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


670,310 
71,280 
611,370 


682,650 17.53 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


1944 


Total for week 
20,390 
1,030,960 


1,051,350 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 16, 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 


Total sales 


8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 

Total purchases 71,730 

5,270 

+Other sales 82,300 


Total sales 87,570 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 





24,135 
5,200 
20,405 








Total sales 25,605 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Serene Ud es a 
Short sales. 
tOther sales 


Total sales__ 


20,570 
4,200 
37,675 


41,875 











116,435 
14,670 
140,380 


155,050 











Total sales 


C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ abort enles.. ot ans 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 


Total sales 
*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchan 
firms and their partners, including special partners. eee ee 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction the C p 
tules are included with “other sales.’’ - Li ae ipa 
§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with ‘other sales.” 


Currie Sees Need For Government Guaranteed 
Foreign Loans To Stimulate Post-War Exports 








0 
eas 40,162 
40,162 


33,158 











sional Committee Expanding 
Employment. | 

The statement that it was “apparent that if a high level of 
exports is to be maintained” after the war, it would be necessary 
for the U. S. Government to make and guarantee foreign loans on 
favorable terms, was made on Sept. 28 by Lauchlin Currie, Deputy 
Foreign Economic Administrator before a Congressional Committee, 
according to Associated Press advices from Washington on that date, 


World Trade Is Key To Full 





Deputy Foreign Economic Administrator Tells Congres- 





4 


| given in the New York “Journal 


of Commerce,’ which further 


stated: 

Testifying before the Foreign 
Trade Subcommittee of the House 
Post-War Planning Committee, 
Mr. Currie advocated resumption 
after the war of Government 
loans and Government-guaran- 
teed loans abroad “on a large 
and sound scale,” since, he said, 
the ability of a number of coun- 
tries to obtain dollars on loan 
would be one of the principal fac- 
tors governing our foreign trade 
after the war. 

One of the ways of achieving 
full post-war employment, he said, 
“would be to export far more than 
ever before.” 


“Merely to fill the gap left by 
Lend-Lease exports our present 
exports must be raised from $2;- 
800,000,000 to $14,300,000,000,” he 
explained. 

“Fourteen billion dollars would 
admittedly be a high level of ex- 
ports compared with the past,” 
Currie said. “But we shall need 
to export much more than before 
the war and foreign countries will 
need much more from us.” 

Mr. Currie said the fact that 
other countries are seeking post- 
war export markets “need not re- 
sult in economic warfare between 
them or between us and them. 
But serious shrinkage in German 
and Japanese exports will not 
fBlone make room for all the ex- 
ports that the exporting nations 
will wish to make. It will also 
be necessary to expand world 
trade as a whole. Only in this 
way can the danger of national- 
istic controls of foreign trade, 
such as developed during the 30’s 
be avoided. Only in this way can 
American exports be raised to 
levels that will aid in maintain- 
ing unemployment in this coun- 
try without resulting in unem- 
ployment elsewhere.” 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public. on 
Oct. 4 a summary for the week 
ended Sept. 23 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists, 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE WN. W¥. : 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 23, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by” Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders 


Dollar value ~~... -~...$16,763,384 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) ; 
Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales... 

. *Customers’ other sales____ 


139 
14,616 
Customers’ total sales___. 14,755 
Number of Shares: ‘ 

Customers’ short sales... 

*Customers’ other sales... 


4,866 
371,641 


376,507 
$13,211,453 


Customers’ total sales... 
Dollar value 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short. sales 
+Other sales 


Total sales 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 138,460 


*Sales marked “‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ t 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” ay 


EO Rr 
David Blair Dies 
David H. Blair, attorney and 
former U. S. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, died on Sept. 12. 
He was 76 years of age. Mr. Blair 
was identified with the enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition’ Amend- 





ment. He served as Commissionér 


of Internal Revenue from 1921 to 
1929, , 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Sept..30, 1944-Increased 14,332 Cars 


Loading of revenue: freight for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944, | 
totaled 912,999 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 
on Oct. 5. This was an increase above the corresponding week of | 
1943 of 2,355 cars, or 0.3%,.and.an:increase above the same week in) 
1942 of 5,713 cars, or 0.6%. ; 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 30 increased 
14.332 cars, or 1.6%. above the preceding week. ; 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 417,701 cars, an increase of 
6,747 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 11,081 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carlod lot freight totaled 109,797 
ears. an increase of 2,238 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 7,558 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 180,170 cars, an increase of 4,993 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 898 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1943. : 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 50,025 cars, an increase 

of 198 ears above the’ preceding week, but a decrease of 3,471 
ears below: the corresponding week in 1943. ‘In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 
30 totaled 33,292 cars, a decrease of 504 cars below the preceding 
week and a decrease of 4,020 cars below the corresponding week in 
1943. ; 
Livestock loading amounted to 22,832 cars, an increase of 1,003 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 676 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of Sept. 30 totaled 17,976 cars, an increase 
of 670 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,032 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 44,850 cars, an increase of 821 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,091 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted 
below the "preceding week and a decrease 
corresponding week in 1943. ; 

Coke loading amounted to 14,203 cars, an increase of 483 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 700 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. ; 

‘ PAN districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Eastern, Northwestern and Southwestern, 
and all districts reported increases compared with 1942 except the 
Southern, Northwestern and Southwestern. 

4 
s138 tt 
3,159,492 
3,135,155 
4,068,625 
3,446,252 
4,343,193 
3,463,512 
3,579,800 

898,450 

825,953 

892,358 


898,667 
912,999 


to 73,421 cars, a decrease of 2.146 cars 
of 11,244 cars below the 


1942 
3,858,479 
3,122,942 
3,174,781 
4,209,907 
3,311,637 
4,139,395 
3,431,395 
3,487,905 

887,960 
814,897 
903,099 
897,427 
907,286 


1943 
3,531,811 
3,055,725 
5,073,445 
3,924,981 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 
3,455,328 
3,554,694 

901,075 
834,670 
902,766 
907,311 
910,644 


Weeks of January 
weeks of February 
weeks of March__.-~~~--------.------ 
weeks of April 
weeks of. May--- 
weeks of June_- 
weeks of July—- 
weeks of August 
Week of September 
Week of September 
Week of September 
Week of.September ; 
Week of September 


Total é 33,420,933 32,419,038 33,147,110 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 


the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944. 


During the period 65 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


ENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND. RECEIVED FROM. CONNECTIONS 
- (NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 30 seanectceailia 


Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
322 250 1,513 1,673 
1,376 1,347 534 190 
6,996 14,539 15,058 
1,236 2,132 2,244 
37 44 
1,114 2,702 
6,041 11,809 
11,770 
127 
1,176 
2,453 


Railroads 


1942 
279 
1,148 
6,428 
31,603 
38 
1,028 
16,377 
"7,616 
, 740 
1,713 
330 
13,664 
4,347 
155 
2,395 


' Eastern District— 
Ann Arbor 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Boston & Maine 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 
Central Vermont 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Valley 

Maine Central 
Monongahela_ 


New York Central Lines_. 

N. Y.. N- B. & Hartford... —_-+------ 
New York, Oritario & Western 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., SUsquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut__-. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


2,679 
17,178 
8,250 
2,372 
1,632 
12,370 
3,764 
303 

14 
55,774 
18,209 
3,354 
14,978 
2,368 
8,003 9,157 
5,637 7,154 
779 7 
360 238 
1,019 3,138 
434 1,328 
11,874 
4,453 


8,018 
400 


5,694 
964 
436 

1,117 
420 

6,453 

6,172 


6,491 
5,464 








165,617 226,296 


= 


’ Tota)___- 171,200 











Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Onioc_ 2. <---.e. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
ambria & Indiana 
entral R. R. of New Jersey 


1,349 
28,181 


768 
42,844 
6,241 
319 
1,899 
7,496 
658 
238 
139 
1,366 
1,907 
84,930 
15,141 
21,579 
4,147 


189,672 


732 
46,446 
6,893 
341 
1,699 
7,752 
665 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley 
Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System_ 
Reading Co._ : 
Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


. Total_.. 
a; Pocahontas District-—— 


Chesapeake & Ohio___ 
-Norfolk & Western. 


68,655 
29,631 

6,631 
13,383 


175,401 














12,327 
174,653 


4,135 
199,419 
e 








194,024 














30,129 
22,331 


28,898 
23,118 
4,531 4,743 4,672 2,437 


56,991 56,759 55,755 25,027 
ER TAD Ie LIE BE REO ce wn 


27,979 
23,104 


14,235 
8,355 











Total 





Total Leads 

Total Revenue 

Preight Loaded 
1944 1943 


340 326 
865 700 
908 727 
11,568 11,673 
3,627 3,831 
408 380 
1,601 1,678 
356 359 
163 147 
789 1,360 

52 44 
1,182 1,182 
404 442 
4,854 4,365 
30,589 29,892 
26,030 25,495 
211 192 
406 263 
3,437 3,682 
1,121 1,034 
396 368 
469 363 
9,073 9,924 
23,2862 
602 
176 


Railroads 


Connections 
1944 


354 
2,487 
1,447 

10,810 
4,706 
1,676 
3,762 

347 

469 
1,521 

93 
2,865 

585 
3,988 

18,092 

11,521 

671 

513 
4,739 
1,872 
1,374 
9,163 
8,868 

25,219 

955 

1,175 


1943 | 
4164 
2,487 
1,229 
10,327 
4,847 
1,422 
2,535 
216 
606 
1,659 
72 
3,345 
539 
4,552 
17,737 
12,389 
729 
457 
4,970 
1,718 
1,227 
10,007 
9,244 
23,970 
831 
1,068 


1942 
452 
704 
753 

10,642 

4,740 
426 

1,780 
612 
125 
814 

45 

1,243 
351 

4,532 

31,286 
26,496 
204 
256 

3,737 

1,301 
313 
464 

9,840 

23,864 
523 
123 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. RR. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coas 
Atlantic.Coast Line Fe 
Central of Georgia-__..__..----~-~-- 
Charleston é£ Western Carolina-_- 
Clinchfield vies 
Columbus & Greenville____~ 
Durham & Southern__ 

Plorida East Coast___- 

Gainesville Midland__ 
Georgia____.___- 
Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & OQhio___.....~-_~ 
IHinois Central System___ ~~~ - 
Louisville & Nashville ee a 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__ 
Mississippi.Central__ ities sk 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.___-~-~- ie 
Norfolk Southern .____...._----_-- 
Piedmont Northern 

Richmond; Fred. & Potomac____~~_ 
Seaboard mista. ws os. 
Seuthern System 

Tennessee Central 

Winston-Salem Southbound 


143 





124,733 122,487 125,626 


—— 


119,272 118,599 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milw,, St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__..~~. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & S.S.M 
Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Total___ 


22,749 
2,987 
23,471 
4,305 
29,677 
1,079 
9,379 
410 
28,464 
7136 
2,184 
2,599 
8,191 
14,089 
171 
2,901 


153,392 


20,784 
2,316 
22,833 
4,100 
27,200 
1,081 
10,418 
506 
28,775 
514 
2,402 
2,377 
9,014 
14,342 
303 
2,916 


149,881 


2,653 
69,322 














Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 15,502 
3,746 
132 
13,691 
889 
12,165 
5.760 
2,596 
7,392 
17 
1,770 
1,979 
481 
124 
691 


25,648 
3,272 
802 
21,684 
2,415 
13,830 
2,994 
1,084 
5,255 
998 
1,407 
1,685 
1,283 
2,154 
1,241 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

iliinois Terminal 

Missouri-Dlinois 

Nevada Northern 

North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union__= 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Union Pacific System____._______~ ~~ me 
Utah 

Western Pacific 


ON elk sivganhtperse cciljonibteaniinavenanieniosinnginhte a 144,974 
— 


1,138 


0 
14,836 
2,072 
19,313 
5 


8 
34,253 
335 
18,614 
653 
2,831 


8 
33,823 
308 
18,680 
599 
2,179 


137,861 


6,009 4,785 


107,946 








142,446 115,785 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island__.__--____- ‘a 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland VaHey 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco___ 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 


311 
6,101 
2,677 

640 
5,418 
3,129 

359 

745 

147 
6,715 

17,803 
78 
8,962 
3,193 
13,455 
5,067 
100 

21 


74,921 
= 


221 
2,607 
3,468 
1,050 
3,109 
2,543 
1,946 

280 

295 
6,322 

20,149 

240 
9,720 
6,976 
4,913 
6,814 

53 
22 


70,728 





Total 











*Previous week's figure. 
Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


- Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


: The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 





STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 
Tons 


544,454 
586,379 
586,103 
590,263 
570,626 


604,299 
585,316 
562,744 
534,174 


549,114 
554,352 
525,730 
486,818 
482,896 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 


152,954 
145,317 
145,775 
157,041 
139,743 


195,161 
140,338 
136,936 
128,596 
173,065 
131,988 
129,481 


Production 


Percent of Activity 
Tons 


Period 


1944— Werk Ended Current Cumulative 


95 
94 
94 
94 
94 


155,170 
98,235 
147,478 
152,402 
157,720 
160,568 
158,849 
155,516 

_ 156,921 
155,820 





September 
September 
September 
September 125,258 
September 160,952 





Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at 
reports, orders made for or filled from steck, and other 
ments of unfilled orders. ; ' 


received, less roduction, do 
Compensation for delinquent 
items made necessary adjust- 


{ 


| 
Received from } 
, 


Steel Output For 9 Mos.. 
Establishes New Record 


Production of steel ingots and 
steel for castings during the first 
nine months of this year estab- 


‘lished a record at 67,199,467 net 


tons, according to the American 
Iron and Steet Institute. Last year 
during the comparable period 66,- 
395,130 tons were produced. The 
Institute further reported as fol- 
lows: 

The nine months’ output this 
year exceeded the total production 
for the full year 1940, when 66,- 
982,686 tons of steel ingots and 
castings were made. 

Production during September 
this year at 7,193,496 tons was be- 
low August output of 7,469,800 
tons and alsc was less than the 
tonnage produced in September, 
1943, when 7,514,339 tons were 
turned out. During September 
this year, the steel industry oper- 
ated at an average of 93.4% of 
capacity, compared with a revised 
average of 93.7% in August and 
100.7% in September a year ago. 


Average weekly production was 
1,680,723 tons in September, 
against 1,686,185 tons per week in 
August and 1,755,687 tons per 
week in September, 1943. . 


During the nine-month period 
this year, the industry operated at 
an average of 95.7%, against 98.1% 
of capacity in the comparable part 
of 1943. Caleulated weekly pro- 
duction was 1,716,900 tons against 
1,702,439 tons per week in the nine 
months of 1943. 


Production during the third 
quarter of this year totaled 22,- 
137,593 tons, against 22,508,679 
tons in the third quarter of 1943. 
The industry operated at an aver- 
age of 93.7% of capacity during 
third quarter, with calculated 
weekly production of 1,586,031 
tons, against an average of 98.4% 
of capacity and calculated weekly 
production of 1,714,294 tons in 
third quarter of 1943. 


Davis Quits WPB 
The resignation of Donald D. 
Davis as Vice-Chairman of War 
Production Board in charge of 
field operations, was announced 
on Sept. 30 by J. A. Krug, Chair- 
man of WPB. 


Mr. Krug, according to the As- 
sociated Press, said Mr. Davis. 
submitted his resignation on June 
30, but had been “prevailed upon 
to stay and help set up WPB’s 
reconversion machinery in the 
field.”” He is now to be succeeded 
by James Folger, until recently 
WPB regional director ‘at San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Davis left the Presidency 
of General Mills Corp. early in 
1943 to join WPB. Mr. Folger 
joined the Board in November, 
1942, resigning from the Presi- 
dency of the Folger Coffee Co., 
San Francisco. 


Losmahats Movement—Week 
Ended Sept. 30, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 505 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 3.5% above 
production for the week ended 
Sept. 30, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
6.8% greater than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 97% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 39 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 36 days’ production. ) 

For the year-to-date, ship- 
ments of reporting identical mills 
exceeded production by 3.0%; 
ordéts by 6.4%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro-'~ 
duction of reporting mills was 
18.9% greater; shipments were 








21.7% greater; and orders were 
24.9% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The First National Bank of the! 


“Abandoned accounts are not | 


City of New York, in its report of | always invisible, but they have a_ 


condition at the close of business 
Sept. 30, 1944 shows total re- 


sources of $1,137,195,262 and total | 
| Bank of New York has attempted 


deposits of $1,003,615,339, com- 
pared with $1,139,258,110 
$1,005,698,921 on June 30, 
cash and due from Federal Re- 
serve banks and other banks, in- 
cluding exchanges, is 
$155,974,909, against $154,072,955 
three months agos 
U. S. obligations are shown at 


and | 
1944; | 


listed at! 


holdings of | 


mysterious way of becoming in- | 
visible to their owners, and for a 
decade the East River Savings 


to revive the accounts, or at least | 
remind the owners of the ac- | 
counts,” says the bank in calling | 
the attention to such of its de-| 
positors having accounts of the | 
kind. This year, in addition to a} 
campaign of reminder letters, the 
bank is enclosing a blotter which 


$818,436,859, compared with | reads: “Ill talk, if you dip me in 
$747,135,630, and loans and dis-| water.” Upon dipping the blotter 
counts are now $52,533,011, in water the following message 
against $132,840,170; capital and | comes to view to continue the re- 
surplus remained unchanged at} minder to the depositor, until he 
$10,000,000 and $100,000,000 re-'| ddes také action on his account: 
spectively. Undivided profits on | “Your inactive account, like this 
Sept. 30 are given as $17,042,577 | invisible ink, can be brought to 
after making provisions for the | life through your action.’ 

Oct. 2 dividend of $2,000,000, com- | 

pared with $16,463,085 on June 30, | 
after providing for the July 1 
dividend of $2,000,000. 


| Cornelius Roach Berrien, for- 
mer Vice-President of the Central 
'Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of 
|New York, died on Oct. 1 at 71 
Fulton Trust Co. of New York | years of age. In the New York 
reports total deposits of $30,-| “Sun” of Oct. 2 it was stated: 
019,005 and total assets of $35,- | “Joining the staff of the ‘Sun’ in 
382,141 in its statement of Sept.| 1898, Mr. Berrien covered the 
30, 1944, as compared with de- | Spanish-American War, was an 
_ posits of $36,026,711 and total editorial writer _from_ 1906 to 
“assets of $41,381,277 on June 30,| 1909, and financial editor from 
1944. As of Sept. 30, 1943, total | 1909 to 1916, when he went to the 
deposits were $37,170,263 and total | bank.” Mr. Berrien held the post 
assets $42,382,719. Cash, U. S.|of Vice-President. of the Central 
Government securities and de-/| Hanover Bank & Trust Co. for 21 
mand loans secured by collateral years before his retirement in 
amounted to $31,467,897 on Sept. | 1938. 
30, 1944, as compared with $37,- 
596,827 on June 30, last, and $38,-| The Liquidation Bureau of the 
053,522 a year ago. Capital and| New York State Banking Depart- 
surplus showed no change in total! ment announces that $1,700,000 of 
at $4,000,000, but undivided prof- | unclaimed depositors’ funds of the 
its increased to $1,092,384, after | liquidated Bank of United States 
dividend payable Oct. 2, 1944, as awaits owners. The Bureau says: 
against $1,074,703 shown on June | “The final distribution was made 
30, 1944, and $986,608 on Sept. 30,| on May 15 to former depositors 
1943. of the Bank of United States in 
| Liquidation, whose present ad- 











Colonial Trust Co. of New York | dresses are on file with the Bank- 


reported as of Sept. 30 total de-|ing Department. This appeal is 


posits of $36,290,865 (U. S. Gov-|not directed to them. About 


ernment war loan deposit, $4,938,- | 200,000 former depositors of the 
bank, however, have not received 


739), compared with $35,825,761 | : ecel 
(U. S. Government war loan de-| all or part of the nine distribu- 
posit $7,013,000), and total sin reel that te ae Byres and 
rees of $38,066,363, compared checks sent to their las nown 
with $37,527,939 on June 30, last.| addresses have been returned. 
Cash and due from banks “Some of the accounts to which 
amounted, at the latest date, to ' the $1,700,000 of unclaimed funds 
yaa. against ieee gaia too ‘are ry came to Raw maak of 
Government securities, , , | United States from the following 
so jaggle ania agr yi ag and | banking institutions absorbed by 
i purchased, 202, com- jit: Nationa erican nk, 
wares ae wre tao 86 a iS Broadway Central Sank: cone 
unchanged a sVU9, anda sur- | Bank, Municipal nk, ven 
plus and undivided profits now | National Bank, Nostrand Bank, 
amount to $585,558 against) Cosmopolitan Bank, Central Mer- 
$555,527. |cantile Bank, Bank of Rockaways, 
| Progress National Bank, West End 
The Federation Bank & Trust’ Bank, and Kensington Bank.” 
Co. of New York reported as of The Bureau requests that all 
Sept. 30, 1944, deposits of $25,- _persons entitled to unclaimed bal- 
298,841 and total resources of $28,- "ances in any of the foregoing in- 
601,194 as against $23,951,102 and stitutions apply to the office of 
961,729, respectively, as Of|the Bank of United States in 
coh Rep See PE Ber 
e fro ork. 
eae against $5,134,175. | 
oldings of U.S. Government se-| y.:+0o14 W. Osterhout, Assistant 
pst $12,161 dipcacs: eee ee. | Vice-President of the National 
Gourits were - $8,260,259 against Becaiaent be Ane tates County 
rot e gs County 
$8,293,174. Capital and surp Bankers Association, died on 
are unchanged at $825,000 and cent 28. The Brooklyn “Daily 
$1,175,000, respectively, while un- Eagle” states: “He was a cérti- 
divided profits have increased to vee 
fied public accountant and for 
$409,9€3 from $373,888. more than 15 years had been in 
charge of the organization and 
personnel on the Brooklyn and 
Queens branches of the National 
City Bank. He also was a trustee 
of the Fulton Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn.” Mr. Osterhout was 50 
years of age. ‘ 


Incident to the coming sixth 
war loan drive, the Union Dime 
Savings Bank of New York points 
out that within a short time we 
shall be urging people to buy 
more bonds—to buy extra bonds— 
but at the same time it is defi- 
_nitely our responsibility to urge 
that bonds already purchased be 

held to maturity. The bank fur- 
ther says: “It is for these rea- 
~ sons that the Union Dime, BoWery 

and Emigrant chose as their cur- 
“rent poster at the Fifth Avenue 


Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1944, total deposits 
of $25,033,145 and total assets of 
$26,600,776, compared, _ respec- 
tively, with $23,981,381 and $25,- 
496,534 on June 30, 1944. Cash on, 


hand and due from banks Sept. 30 








and 42nd Street crossroads the 
telling Treasury poster—‘“War 
Bonds—To Have and To Hold.” 


amounted to $7,501,568 against 
$7,178,832; holdings of U. S. Gov- 





ernment obligations to $13,816,360 
compared with $12,704,548; loans 
and discounts to $4,309,225 against 
p+,05¢4,/0s. Capital and surplus 
are now reported as $1,110,0 
against $1,100,000. 


Abram Mosler, President of the 
Half Dime Savings Bank of 
Orange, N. J., died on Oct. 4 at the 
age of 82. According to the New- 
ark ‘“‘News” Mr. Mosler, elected in 
1907 to the bank’s board of man- 
agers, became Vice-President in 
1925 and President in 1935, when 
he succeeded the late Thomas M. 
Cusack. 


Noel Rush, President of the 
L.iicoiIn Bank ‘& Trust Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., announced on 
Oct. 3 that the directors of that 
bank have voted a 334%% stock 
dividend amounting to $250,000, 
after which it is planned to 
change the $100 par value stock 
into $25 shares. At. the same 
meeting the board approved a 
plan for pension retirement with 
life insurance for officers and em- 
ployees. At the same time a pen- 
sion retirement plan for officers 
and employees was adopted with 
life insurance provided in event 
of death before retirement. 

The foregoing advices were re- 
ported on Oct. 4 by Donald Mc- 
Wain, financial editor of the Lou- 
isville “Courier Journal,” who 
stated that these changes are sub- 
ject to approval! by stockholders 
at a special meeting on Oct. 26. 
He also said, in part: 

“Lincoln Bank has _ $750,000 
capital represented by 7,500 out- 
standing shares of $100 par value 
stock. Giving effect to the stock 
dividend, it will increase capital 
to $1,000,000 with 10,000 shares of 
$100 par stock outstanding. Each 
stockholder will receive an ad- 
ditional share for each three 
shares now held. 

“After the stock dividend, 
which is payable to all stockhold- 
ers of record as of the close of 
business Oct. 26, holders may ex- 
change their $100 par stock four 
for one into new $25 par value 


stock. Capital then will become | 


40,000 shares of $25 par value, or 
$1,000,000. 

“Surplus and undivided profits, 
after transfer of $250,000 into the 
eapital aceount, will be $901,459, 
Mr. Rush said.” 


O. M. Souden, Los Angeles 
banker, died on Sept. 29. He was 
76 years of age. The Los Angeles 
“Times” states that: “A pioneer 
banker in Los Angeles, having 
been associated originally 


was .a former. President of the 
United States National Bank in 
Los Angeles. He also was a 
former member of the Los An- 
geles Harbor Commission and ac- 
tive in the California Club.” 


John H. Griffin, banker and oil’ 


company executive of Los An- 
geles, died on Oct. 1 at the age of 
75. From the Los. Angeles 
“Times: of Oct. 3. we take the 
following: , 

“Mr. Griffin came to California 
as a youth and began his banking 
career in San Diego in 1890. Af- 
filiated with the Security-First 
National Bank and its predecessor 
institutions since 1895, Mr. Griffin 
had the distinction of being man- 
ager of the bank’s first branch, 
now known as the Civic Center 
Branch. Elected Vice-President 
and. Assistant Secretary in 1935, 
he served in that capacity until 
his retirement four years ago. He 
also recently retired as Vice- 


President and director of the Ojai 


Oil Co.. Appointed Trust Officer 


of the Security-First National in 
1916, he was associated ‘with the 
management of many. -famous 
trusts, including the Henry. E. 
Huntington and Griffith G. Grif- 
fith estates.” 


Sees Invasion Of Property Rights If Amendment 
_ To Federal Rules Of Civil Procedure Adopted 


. The prospect that the Federal Government will have the power 
| to seize the property of thousands of property owners without 
their ever being advised of the action until the transfer has been 
| completed, is seen by H. G. Woodruff, Detroit, President of the 
| Mortgage Bankers Association of America, if the Lands Division 
| of the Attorney General’s office succeeds in having a new amend- 
j mace to the Federal rules of civil® ee 
| Procedure adopted. In indicating! were incurred in the foreign trade 
| this 2 the Association| boom following World War I— 
| Said: | losses that were costly to banks, 

This aSi shippers, steamship companies, 





on Oct. 


amendment, known 
Rule 71-A, would make it pos-| 


with | 
the Hellman interests, Mr. Souden | 


sible for the Government to wave! 
|} aside practically all the require- 
ments of present State and Fed- 
eral statutes in condemning prop- 
| erty for public use, and as such, 
Mr. Woodruff said; seems to be 
the most serious invasion of pri- 
vate property rights proposed in 
a century. The American Bar 
Association has expressed opposi- 
tion to the measure. Mr. Wood- 
ruff also stated: 

“Our State and Federal laws, 
which follow the common law of 
England, have always been such 
that property rights were pro- 
tected by titles duly recorded and 
could not be taken from the own- 
ers except through due process of 
law. 

“The proposed Rule 71-A makes 
no requirement that the Govern- 
ment search the public records to 
determine who the real owners 
are or even that those whose 
names do appear as owners would 
be named in the condemnation 
proceedings. 

“Thus it is a likely prospect 
that if such an amendment is made 
to the Federal rules of civil proce- 
dure, property owners could have 
their property taken from them 
without them knowing about it 
until the action is all over. The 
rule would even do away with 
the traditional summons as this 
country and England have known 
it for centuries. Notice would be 
given merely by a brief, probably 
| obscure, publication and posting 
of notice on the property, which 
certainly wouldn’t be of much help 
to an absentee owner or the hold- 
er of a lien against the property 
'who also has an interest in the 
action. 

“Criticism of this proposed 
amendment does not in any way 
|imply a criticism of the right of 
the Federal Government to take 
over any and all property needed 
in the war effort. That right is in- 
disputable. What is condemned 
is this proposed new method 
since, under this amendment, 
thousands may lose their property 
in a manner seemingly contrary 
to all law and custom of our 


people.” 





o 
Insurance Committ 
a 

Meeting Of US Chamber 

The Insurance Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held its first meet- 
ing for the current Chamber year 
‘on Sept. 21 in the Chamber's 
Board: Room in Washington. 
Among other action taken by the 
Committee, were adopted two rec- 
ommendations, one seeking to pre- 
vent a recurrence of huge foreign 
trade losses prevailing after World 
War I, and the other embodying a 
proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Revenue Laws. These rec- 


ommendations had been proposed 


‘by the Committee’s Special Ma- 
rine Insurance Section, which is 
under the direction of William D. 
Winter. 

Meeting on the following day, 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors 
adopted Recommendation No. 1 
with respect to preparation for 
foreign trade expansion. Accepted 
Recommendation No. 2 for refer- 
ence to the Chamber’s Committee 
on Federal Finance for considera- 
tion and action. at the earliest 
practicable date. : 

Recommendation No. 1 called 
attention to the large losses. that 





exporters and importers and also 
marine underwriters who often 
| were saddled with large claims 
which, with little foundation in 
fact, had been certified by under- 
writers’ agents or had been paid 
by foreign settling agents. To 
avoid a repetition of such losses 
in the unprecedented expension in 
foreign. trade that is believed 
probable following World War II 
the Marine Insurance Section rec- 
ommen that the National 
Chamber and its various con- 
cefned departments and commit- 
tees working with associations and 
firms in foreign trade, banking, 
shipping, insurance, etc., take im- 
mediate steps to develop and re- 
emphasize safe measures and pro- 
cedures with respect to packaging 
of goods, use of reliable steam- 
ship lines, sales terms, credits, in- 
surance, etc. 

Recommendation No. 2 called 
attention to the fact that marine 
insurance, in common with the 
durable goods industry and sev- 
eral other fields of business vital 
to the national economy, operates 
under long-profit cycles embrac- 
ing periods of substantial or cata- 
strophic losses. It cited the pos- 
sibility that following the present 
war marine underwriters may be 
called upon to settle big accounts 
of delayed claims arising out of 
unavoidable wartime conditions. 

The present Federal Revenue 
Laws, the report stated, allow a 
net operating loss to be carried 
back or forward for only two 
years which produces equitable 
results only in businesses having 
only short profit cycles, or occa- 
sional losses not large in relation ° 
to profits from normal operations 
in such a narrow span. The short 
period within which such net 
operating losses that mav be 
availed of produces great hard- 
ship and inequity in businesses 
having long-profit cycles embrac- 
ing periods of substantial or cata- 
strophic losses, resulting often in 
the imposition of an income tax 
upon that which is not in truth 
and in fact income, as well as pro- 
ducing unfair distribution of tax 
burden. It is, thereforee, recom- 
mended that the Chamber urge 
Congress to make more adequate 
provision for balancing operating 
losses against income before im- 
es of income tax and that 

c. 122(B) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code be amended by substi- 
tuting a six-year carry-forward 
in lieu of the present inadequate 
provision for a two-year carry- 
forward, and that the present two- 
year carry-back be retained. 

The Insurance Committee gave 
consideration to its program of ac- 
tivities for the coming months and 
authorized Chairman Madden to 
appoint various subcommittees for 
the study and development of 
specific subjects. 

»Chamber President Eric A. 
Johnston and General Manager 
‘Ralph Bradford addressed the 
Committee. Mr. Johnston touched 
on his recent trip to Russia and 
expressed his confidence that 
American business will find the 
solution to the many problems 
that will confront the nation at 
the conclusion of the war. Mr. 
Bradford gave an illustrated talk 
on the functions, operations and 
current program of the National 


Chamber. Paul L. Hardesty, Sec- 
retary of the Insurance Commit- 
tee, reported on the work of the 
Insurance Department. 














